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(FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUISE BERTIN.) 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY,. 


IF death be all, why on our hopeless travel, 
Laughs the young green of beauty’s Aprii tree ? 

And when the frost the woven leaves unravel, 
What need for us to sadden as we see ? 


Or why, if life be all, shards in the grasses, 
And ever in the wayside rose a spite ? 
Why must we pay, yea, soul by soul that passes, 
Blood for man’s zeal, and tears for min’s delight ? 
AUBURNDALB, Mass. 
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“VOUS Y PERDREZ VOS PAS.” 








BY L. HEREWARD, 


WHAT is whiter than the young ones cradled in the 


white dove’s nest ; 
Whiter, softer, fairer, smoother ? 
Her white breast. 


What is bluer than the azure of the soft Italian skies; 
Bluer, kinder, brighter, truer ? 
Her blue eyes. 


What is redder than the dawn-flush on the rose the wild 
bee sips; 
Redder, warmer, fresher, sweeter ? 
Her red lips. 


Wart is swifter than the fleetness of the breeze upon 
the meads ; 
Swifter, freer, stronger, shyer ? 
Her good deeds. 


What is clearer than the water in a snow-clad moun- 


tain’s bow] ; 
Clearer, calmer, deeper, purer ? 


Her clear soul. 


White of dove’s breast ; 
Blue of soft skies ; 
Red of rose flush ; 
Speed of wind: 
Whiter, bluer, redder, swifter, clearer,— 
Look you! Look you! Find! 
London, ENGLAND. 
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TO A CLOVER LEAF. 


BY ELIZA ATKINS STONE, 


© TINY trinity of green, 





Thou perfect three-in-one ! 
Lowly I kneel before thy shrine 
Wilt hear mine orison ? 


To-day I feel a kinship near, 
With all things secret, shy ; 
Too close about my spirit draws 

The myriad mystery ; 


The sun is over glorious, 
Awful the arch of sky, 

And the high altars of the earth 
Seem not for such as I; 


But, hushed and hidden here with thee, 
The wondrous All I read, 
In gentle symbol charactered, 


Accordant to my need. 
Evanston, Iu. 





A STRIKING CONVERSION. 


BY ROBERT S. MAcARTHUR. 








IT will be remembered that a few years ago Evangelist 
Sawyer held a series of evangelistic services in the Park 
Theater, New York City. These meetings were largely 
attended and were productive of great good. The case 
of one convert at these meetings comes vividly before my 
mind in response to the inquiry of THE INDEPENDENT. 
In company with several other young men of like reck- 
less character and habits, he drifted into the theater 
near the close of the service on Sunday evening. He 
was so much under the influence of liquor that he had 
but dim recollections of the occasion ; but he remem- 
bered that his companions remained to the after meet 
ing, that a lady, who seemed to him in his befuddled 
condition to be more angelic than human, spoke kindly 
to him, and that he promised her that he would be pres- 
ent on the following Sunday evening. When that even- 
ing arrived he was there, sober and in his right mind, 
She met him at the close of the service, conversed and 
prayed with him, and finally brought more experienced 
helpers to explain to him the way of salvation through 
the Lord Jesus. He was ignorant, prejudiced and big- 
oted ; but he was deeply conscious of his guilt before 
God, and when the simplicity of salvation was 
made known to him, he knelt before Christ, and gave 
himself to the Lord Jesus. Almost immediately there 
came to him a sense of forgiveness, an assurance of ac- 
ceptance, and a peace which the world could neither 
give nor take away. For several Sunday nigbts he at- 
tended the meetings with great regularity, listening 
attentively, and receiving instruction eagerly. He was 
an [Irish Catholic boy, and he had drifted into almost 
every form of sin. He could scarcely read the Bible, 
and until his conversion had hardly known that there 
was such a book, The weeks passed, and the workers 
in those meetings watched him closely, instructed him 
constantly, and sympathized with him tenderly in the 
beginnings of his Christian’s life. They became thor- 
oughly satisfied that he was genuinely converted, as 
were three or four of his companions who atten.led the 
meetings with him, 

The question arose as to what should be done with 
these young men and with other converts at these meet- 
ings. Some favored forming a new church, to be com- 
posed of the converts at the theater, They feared that 
no church in the vicinity, or perhaps in the city, would 
give a cordial welcome to converts of this class. There 
seemed to be a general agreement as to this statement ; 
but one brother arose and assured all present that the 
Calvary Baptist Church would cordially welcome these 
young men and all other converts, without regard to 
their previous condition, The pastor of that church, a 
few Sunday morning; later, sawa group of young men 
filing into the gillery, The brother who had sent them 
gave the pastor a statement of the facts in the case. 
Soon five or six young men came before the Advisory 
Committee, then before the church, and finally they 
were baptized and received into its fellowship. But our 
interest in this narrative centers around the brother 
already described, His face bore the marks of the life 
he had lived. His views were still tinged at some points 
by the teachings of the Church to which his family 
belonged; but over and above all was a_ glow- 
ing love to a new-found Savior. He could speak 
but a few sentences in testimony for Christ; and 
these sentences were broken in utterance by his deep 
emotion, and still more completely in their grammatical 
structure by his lack of education, But they came from 
a warm heart, and they found a lodgment in the hearts 
of all who heard. He began at once a careful study of 
the Scriptures. It was astonishing to observe how reul 
and rapid his progress was. Before a year he spoke 
with acceptance at many of the meetings of the church, 
and before two years there were but few in large meet- 
ings who could speak more intelligently, persuasively 
and powerfully than our Irish convert. Immediately 
upon his conversion he began to work for the salvation 
of others. He gave his testimony frequently before 
great audiences in the Park Theater, in Cooper Union, 
and in other large meetings. His growth in grace and 
knowledge was observed by all. He was honored in his 
church with the confidence, appreciation and affection 
of young and old alike. He was promoted in his busi- 
ness until he was placed at the head of an important de- 


partment. The writer was called after a few years to 
officiate at his marriage. God gave hima gentle, intelli- 
gent, devoted and consecrated wife. A family altar was 
erected in his home, the Bible was constantly studied, 
and the incense of family prayer daily arose from that 
humble but godly home. The years passed, but he con- 
tinued to grow in all the elements of power as a Chris- 
tian map. His membership was removed from the 
Calvary Church toa church in a neighboring city,and he 
has been honored by being made a deacon in that grow- 
ing and prosperous church. He has maintained his 
caracter as a devoted Christian and as a conscientious 
and successful man in business. 

His case shows that the Gospel has not lust its primi- 
tive power. It is still the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth. His case shows that 
men converted in most unfavorable circumstances 
can hold out. He held out not only against the 
opposition of the world, the flesh and the Devil, 
but also and mostly against that of his own family. 
His father declared that he would rather have him a 
good Catholic, tho drunk and in the gutter, than a 
Protestant, tho sober, industrious and prosperous. His 
case shows also the educational power of the study of 
the Bible. When the grace of God comes into the heart 
brains go into the head. We ought more and more to 
believe in the saving power of the Gospel of the Son of 
God. When the Church preaches as if she believed that 
that power can reach and save any man, then we may 
expect to see men of every class and condition saved. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
SOMETIME HEADMASTER OF KUGBY SCHOOL, 





To all the noblest minds which adorn the ever- 
growing roll of American citizenship, the old country 
contains no one monumental structure so rich in all that 
binds together the hearts of those whom the ocean di- 
vides as the grand Cathedral Church of Canterbury. 
Even the modern tourist, who makes England a mere 
stepping-stone to the Continent of Europe, rushing on his 
course at a pace which resembles the pulse of a man in 
the acme of a fever, may well, as he takes the rail from 
London to Dover, turn aside to spend a day within that 
shrine of immemorial sanctities, that museum of many 
memories, within and around which so largely lies the 
cradle area of our race and religion. As we pace its 
historic aisles and trace along their soaring architecture 
the ichnography of the ages, the material fabric seems 
almost to dissolve and etherealize into the presence-forms 
of the great men who swayed from that center the coun- 
sels of princes, and molded under the impress of the 
Cross the future destinies of the Anglo-Saxon stock of 
nations ; who reared and guided the growth of the fabric 
itself, gave voice and unison to its worship, made that 
worship an echo of the highest truth to which the heart 
of nations can respond, and have largely mingled their 
mortal remains beneath its monumental pavements. As, 
guided by Milton’s ‘‘ Cherub Contemplation,” we trace 
the mazy sequence of member within member of the 
architecture, and thread the long-drawn pomp of shrine 
beyond shrine, these imperishable names seem to kindle 
into personality, to take the place of pier and pillar, 
canopy and pinnacle, and gaze on us with the thousand 
eyes and more of all the years since the logwood palace 
of Ethelbert of Kent first sheltered the campstool throne 
of Augustine, the missionary of Rome. 

Augustine was indeed a somewhat narrow-gauged 
man for so vast a width of opportunity. His zeal for the 
‘anise and cummin” of Church questions and for the 
submission of the native British bishops to the Roman 
See, estranged the latter from co-operation with him. 
The result was an internecine war of conquest waged on 
those Britons by the race whom he was seeking to con- 
vert. A man of larger mind might have redeemed a 
grand occasion at that meeting on the Severn’s banks. 
A century later comes Theodore, ‘‘ of Tarsus,” like Panl 
before him, who, like a keystone, binds east and west ; 
later yet, Dunstan and Lanfranc, statesmen-prelates 
firm against papal menace; Baldwin and Hubert Wal- 





ter, the crusading warriors ; Langton, the constitutional 
patriot, whose seal is on Magna Charta; Anselm and Ed- 
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mund, canonized as saintly examples: and earlier and 
later yet than some or all of these, Alphege and Beckett, 
Cranmer and Laud, all done to death for faith or tenets 
in stress of strife or rage of faction—all these and many 
another, themselves “ Jiving stones” in the house eter- 
nal, seem to live in the walls around us, to swell the 
orisons of the choir, to find voice in the music of organ 
below and bells above. 

Next to the baptism of Ethelbert in the small but still 
more highly ancient church of St. Martin (Queen 
Bertha’s own chape!) close by, the most clearly defined 
fact is his donation of his own royal shanty, with its ap- 
purtenant area, on which, as Bede attests, stood an an- 
cient ruined church, British or Brito-Roman. That edi- 
fice, rebuilt again and again on dimensions increasing 
ever with the national development, was the first germ 
of Canterbury Cathedral ; and out of that donation, by 
the incorporation of perpetual new increments, has un- 
folded the whole material basis, fabrics and revenues of 
a see second in its area of influence and jurisdiction only 
to that of Rome. 

How many passages of ambitious struggle, of princely 
benefaction, of priestly benediction, of tyrannical pre- 
sumption, of prelatic arrogance, of patriotic effort, of 
self-sacrifice, cleave to its The vast 
church is a ‘* magic Jantern,” in which, slide after slide, 
we see projected on the canvas of history the scenes on 
which those memories are stamped. 

Our attention is first due to the pile itself, the plan of 
which successive enlargements have made a veritable 
palimpsest, and of which each member is eloquent with 
those whose appeals are often 
fuller of silent power than the grandest declamatory tri- 
umphs of pulpit and platform. Of the primitive Brito- 
Roman fabric little is known. Bede attests that “it was 
duly arranged in some parts in imitation of the church 
of the blessed Prince of the Apostles, Peter”—i.e., of 
the ancient basilica, which occupied from the sixth to 
the seventh centuries the site, or part thereof, of the 
present St. Peter's at Rome. 

Of that older St. Peter’s, ample details are recorded, 
retracing its basilican, not cruciform, type to what we 
know prevailed in Palestine in a grand church, the 
Metropolitan one of Tyre, as its restoration about 
320 a.D, stands described in Eusebius, ‘* Eccl. Hist.,” 
X, 4. 
ifications, in early Rome, in earliest England, and in the 
still earlier cradle-church of the faith, the oldest of which 
any distinct idea can be formed. 

This type was remarkable in its apse and chancel- 
extremity facing not the east, but the west, and in the 
altar standing not in or near the apse, but at the far end 
of the raised floor of the presbytery, which ran from the 
apse eastward and was reached by a few stairs from the 
level of the ehurch. In the case of the ancient Canter- 
bury church this is believed to have been altered by 


heroic walls! 


‘*sermons in stones,” 


A common idea was thus realized, with local mod- 


adding another apse eastward and a second altar against 
the east wall, covering the remains of Wilfrid, the once 
famous Archbishop of York. 

Thus the church would resemble one of those ferry- 
boats which have stem and stern alike. The bishop and 
clergy in this arrangement sat in the curve of the apse, 
and are believed to have retained their original seats at 
that west end after the eastern apse was appended. 

To this basilica small towers were added, not in the 
center nor at the extremity, but flanking the building 
somewhere between these two. One is believed to have 
been used for a court of justice, the other for a school. 
Thus a single fabric contained all the machinery for 
worship, trials at law and education in that simple time. 
And this, which rests chiefly on the testimony of Edmer 
or Eodmer, who visited Rome while the ancient basilica 
of Cinterbury was yet standing, is about all the light 
which record, tradition and analogy can throw on that 
antique pile. It lasted, often, no doubt, repaired and 
enlarged, through the periods of Odo and Dunstan to the 
heathen ravage of the Danes in 1011, and even then was 
only partially burned by them, when the Archbishop 
Alphege died a martyr’s death and his clergy were 
the blazing shrine. But the faith 
led captive its seeming conquerors, Again restored on a 
probably larger scale, it became the chief church of the 
realm of Cnut, greatest of the Danish dynasty and 
bright example of the power of faith, embodied in 
sovereignty. It lasted through the period of Edward 
the Confessor and Harold: and in the year after the 
battle of Senlac was totally destroyed by fire. The 
shock of change then wrought by the Norman Conquest 
left it some few years in ruin, But in 1070, Lanfranc, 
called by William to be archbishop while building his 
own monastic church at Caen, brought his Norman 
architect and designs with him, and reared at Canter- 
bury a sister fabric to that of Caen, by a study of which 
a full idea of this third cathedral, still on the spot where 
the ancient ruin given first by Ethelbert had stood, may 
be regained. Under Anselm (femp. William the Red) 
two successive priors of Canterbury, Ernulf and Con- 
rad, whose very names express the transition from Eng- 
lish to Norman influence, rebuilt with enlargement east- 
ward (1096-1110) the smaller choir raised by Lanfranc. 
This was the church in which Becket met his death in 
December 1179. Four years after this event a calami- 
tous fire dastroyed this entire eastern member, the then 
newest portion, leaving only the chapels of St. Andrew 


chased from 





and St. Anselm, the shell of the choir walls and the 
crypt below. 

This eastern member was again rebuilt with the sec- 
ondary eastward transepts added, and terminated in the 
beautiful shrine-sanctuary known as Becket’s Crown, 
the whole largely extending the fabric eastward, and 
presenting the magnificert vista of architectural splen- 
dor, almost wholly Norman with slight transitions to- 
ward early English, which is visible at this day. There 
is no building of anything like its antiquity, the history 
of which is so minutely known from contemporary 
record left by Gervase, a monk of St. Augustine’s priory. 
Under two architects—William, of Sens, who was disa- 
bled by a fall from the scaffolding while supervising the 
work, and his successor of the same name, known as the 
“English William ”—it progressed from 1175 to 1184. 
But, turning westward, the entire mass of nave, tran- 
septs and the middle portion of the central tower, 
known as that of the “ Bell Harry,” belong to a large 
rebuilding on Lanfranc’s older foundations, which lasted 
from 1378 to 1410, That tower’s upper works belong to 
the last years of the fifteenth century. Just as America 
was emerging into modern sight under the Spanish 
conquests, it rose, as it were, a spiritual beacon-light to 
both hemispheres. In 1468, amidst the turmoil of the 
Wars of the Roses, the southwestern tower, begun by 
Archbishop Chicheley under Richard II, was finished, 
and the ‘* Lady Chapel,” known now as the ‘ Dean’s 
Chapel,” was added. The latest addition, the north- 
western tower, was begun in 1831. Thus the entire view 
from the central tower westward, presents features of 
the Decorated and the Perpendicular styles, and com- 
pletes the historic register in perfect contrast with the 
eastern half. 


ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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AFTER TEN YEARS. 





BY THE REV. ANNIS F. EASTMAN, 


THE same glory of high summer is over all. The 
little house with its one eye still looks out eagerly for 
one who is expected, The balmy breath of the pines 
floats over to greet me as one well known, the cool 
shadows under the trees beckon their old invitation to 
rest but the green mound in front of the door,where the 
** picnic” sat down on the grass, in number about twenty 
men besides womenand children, is covered to-day with 
nodding daisies instead of living souls. 

The dark forest beyond the sunny fields lifts up its 
myriad head to tell me how well it has guarded the old 
paths through its depths and that the old hymns are 
still sounding in its cathedral tops above the worshipful 
silence of its green aisles, 

Here at the right is that ledge of smooth, gray- 
brown stone beside the little pond, for which the place 
is called ‘The Ledge.” That stone promised to be a 
fortune for its owner many years ago; but before it 
could be put upon the market somebody invented a 
‘*composition” stone, which could be furnished at half 
the cost of cutting and transporting this. So here it 
still abides, surrounded by the débris of the machinery 
that had been devised for its destruction, with no excuse 
but beauty for its being. Just there on that shiniest 
part of its surface the boys slid down into the pond 
for their swim, Here are a few boards of our impro- 
vised bath-house, and the whole of that woman made 
stable where ‘ Cardinal,” our lame and bony horse, was 


lodged. How stupidly long we were in naming him’ 


—whose ruin had been ambition ! 

Only the pine parlor, which served also as church and 
lover’s retreat on occasion, is wholly gone, its rustic fur- 
niture destroyed, its odorous walls and _ pillars laid low, 
Iam glad their blackened stumps are overgrown with 
these great ferns and this feathery golden-rod, with lit- 
tle aster stars between and bunches of the life-of-man. 

The same stillness and sense of remoteness from the 
world that thrilled me with content ten years ago reigns 
here to-day ; for no roof is in sight, no curling smoke of 
human habitation, just this small weather-stained hut 
sleeping in the glory of the summer noon. 

Here I spent one happy summer half a score of years 
ago. AndI declare to you, that as I stand before the 
door of that small house again to-day, and look across 
the sunny mound to the great forest, and tread the green 
fields gay with flowers and breathe again the virgin air 
of this enchanted spot, no happy memories come throng- 
ing back, no sounds of merry-making, of baby laughter 
or of baby speech, no kiss, no word of love, no picture 
of cool mornings, fragrant noons, and nights of peace. 
And yet all these had been. But in great waves and 
strong billows comes back the memory of a wrong done 
here to one bound up in the bundle of life with me: not 
a great wrong as the world counts wrong, only a lack of 
loving kindness and tend:r mercy beyond recall. 

And so 1 see that it is impossible to manufacture 
Heaven, even if God gives you the sky and its clouds 
** trailing glory,” the fragrant woods and clear streams, 
His very fields and flowers to work with. There is that 
within which can turn these into whips and scorpions. 

We cannot sow the seeds of Hell and reap Heaven; 
and so I do not understand how Heaven can be, nor how 
forgiveness can be happiness, and ba able to take the re- 
proof out of thesunshine, the sting out of the sweet, air. 





“If our hearts condemn us”—and can they one day 
cease to condemn us ? 

‘* IT believe in the forgiveness of sins”—what does it 
mean? 

The fountain which once sent forth bitter waters is 
made sweet; but what of those who drank the bitter 
draught and perished ? . 

Can evil ever be made good, can the hurt of sin ever 
be wholly healed? 


WEST BLOoMFI? LD, N. Y. 
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THE CATHOLIC OUTLCOK. 


BY 





AN ONLOOKER.,. 


THE events which led tothe sending of Mgr. Satolli 
to this country are too well known to need recital. The 
delegate was not welcomed nor wished for by all the 
prelates. A time was when his appointment would 
have been opposed by them all. The personal ambition 
of certain bishops, the angry feelings awakened by the 
Cahensley discussion and the vicious insistence that 
some churchmen were teaching false doctrine as to edu- 
sation gave Leo XIIL a long-looked-for opportunity to 
send an Apostolic delegate to the United States. The 
Pope had more at stake than the few clerical quarrels in 
the United States. From the beginning his policy has 
been a liberal one; but he has been hampered by the 
noisy fears of so-called Conservatives and by men of 
Bourbonic tendencies. He knew that if a generous pol- 
icy did not succeed in the United States there was surely 
no home for it inthis world, and it might as well be given 
up at once, Accordingly he sent his man to this coun- 
try, a man trained by himself, a man of immense 
learning and of enormous strength of character, a man 
who fears not episcopal opposition and who scorns the 
rich presents with which the venal would bring about 
his inactivity. 

The school question afforded the best opportunity for 
breaking down the Pope's policy. The tocsin was 
sounded shortly after a distinguished Northwestern 
bishop apostrophized the public school system as a 
means of imparting secular instruction, and followed up 
his enthusiastic words by the supposed compromise of 
Faribault and Stillwater, The fact that this plan had 
been in existerce in many other parts of the country for 
almost a quarter of a century made no difference with 
men bent upon breaking a policy or discrediting an 
opponent, 

Looking back over the discussion on the school ques- 
tion, one is surprised to find so much ignorance of first 
principles even among men whose professional science 
is theology. When the controversy began, not a single 
bishop in the United States admitted the direct right of 
the State to teach. One archbishop went very near it 
when it claimed this right for the State, acting, how- 
ever, in the place of the parent—loco parentis, But not 
one of them seemed to see that the State has a direct 
right, for the reason that the existence of the modern 
State demands that its subjects be taught. And when 
Father Conway, of St. Paul, gave the readers of THE Iv- 
DEPENDENT some Citations from theologians and can- 
onists who held that the State has the right indicated, a 
howl of impotent rage went up against him until 
Dr. Bouquillon diverted it by the publication of his 
pampblet, ‘Education: To Whom Does it Belong?’ 
The whole discussion goes to show that theological at- 
tainments do not hold a high place among the prelates 
of the United States. But the Jesuit writers capped the 
climax when they quoted the text ‘‘ Going, teach you all 
nations,” as proof positive that the Church and_ the 
Church alone has a right to teach. Every student of 
catechism knows that the direct object of the Church is 
to promote spiritual happiness, just as the direct object 
of the State is to advance tempvural prosperity. But the 
Church has no more to do with the direct teaching of 
the three R’s than the State has to do with the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, Accidentally there may be an ob- 
ligation on the part of the Church to give secular knowl- 
edge. For instance, if the ignorance of the civizens 
were a serious obstacle to their spiritual advancement, 
the Church would be bound by the virtue of charity to 
remove that hindrance. Similarly,she is bound to set 
aside obstructing poverty when it stands in the way of 
applied Christianity. And it is a good thing that the 
Church has no direct mission to impart secular knowl- 
edge, because she could never carry out that mission in 
view of the fact that she has not the machinery by 
which the masses of the people can be reached, Iam 
writing of the severe and scientific aspect of this ques- 
tion. Ido notexpect those men to agree with me who 
learn the theology of this subject from the platitudinous 
perorations of empty preachers. In these and such a 
these they hear a great deal about the Church and the 
medieval universities, a question which has nothing 
whatever to do with the subject of popular education. 

If I dwell upon the school controversy rather than 
upon the other questions which have come up since the 
delegate came to us, it is because that discussion is a0 
index toa generously American policy in all other mat 
ters. If Pope Leo be beaten in this all the obscurantists 
will rush in upon him with their narrow views. What 
is the outlook ? What has been gained ? 

There is not in the whole history of the Curch an ex- 
ample of a more ferocious fight than that which has 
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marked the school discussion in its every step. The war 
was waged with terrible earnestness and with shocking 
unscrupulousness while the case was under consideration 
at Rome. When a favorable decision was given the 
ecclesiastical Tories tried to nullify it by giving an 
absurd interpretation to the decree. Fortunately, how- 
ever, an official explanation of its meaning was given, 
avd Cardinal Ledochowski declared that allattacks must 
now stop. But they did not stop. Nor have they 
stopped yet, as any one may see who reads intelligently 
the dispatches from different cities, the occasional con- 
tributions in the daily press, and the weaker Catholic 
papers of the country. 

The first great gain is the official acknowledgment of 
the right of the State to teach its subjects. The famous 
decree Tolerari potest implies this. Archbishop Satolli 
states it expressly in one of his fourteen propositions, and 
the Holy Father confirms it by his sympathetic sustain- 
ment of his delegate. I do not care to lose time over the 
Jesuit quibble on the word education, Every one knows 
that the popular meaning of the word education is the 
same as instruction or the teaching of secular branches. 
With the acknowledgment of the right of the State to 
teach there is some hope of a settlement ; without that 
acknowledgment the outlook were as black as Dante's 
picture of Hell. 

More palpably practical and distinctly immediate is 
the second benefit which follows from Arciabishop Sa- 
tolli’s policy. It is this: Tne confessional can no longer 
be used as a means of compelling children to go to Cath- 
olic schools. A time was when the parents of children 
attending the public schools, and the children themselves, 
were refused the sacraments in many dioceses of the 
United States. The Council of Baltimore is certainly 
very strong in its insistence upon parochial schools. It 
compels pastors to build them when resources permit ; it 
orders the people to contribute toward these schools ; it 
renders too negligent pastors and too parsimonious peo- 
ple liable to punishment. It reserves to the bishop the 
right to decide whether or not, under certain given con- 
ditions, a Catholic child would be justitied in going to a 
public school, All its words go to show that it looks 
upon the parochial school as the ideal, that the fathers 
of the Council never once thought of any other arrange- 
ment, that, in fact, necessity of some kind were essenual 
inorder to justity the action of Catholic children who 
attended public schools. Nevertheless the Council ex- 
pressly prohibits bishops or priests to refuse the sacra- 
ments to these children or to their parents. Previous to 
the Council the Holy Father himself had issued a similar 
prohibition. Incredible as it may appear, six or seven 
of the bishops went on refusing the sacraments to these 
poor souls, utterly disregarding Rome's command, and 
absolutely heedless of their own legislation in the Third 
Pienary Council of Baltimore. The latest and most 
aggravated example of this kind of disobedience is that 
of Bishop Matz, of Denver, It is hardly possible that 
the Bishop of Denver could have been ignorant of the 
propositions laid down by Archbishop Satolli at the meet- 
ing of the archbishops held in New York last year. The 
delegate was not there to discuss but tolay down the law. 
When the archbishops showed a tendency to discuss the 
propositions the delegate respectfully informed them that 
the document did not admit of discussion, for it ex- 
pressed the mind of the Pope. The style and expression 
were, of course, his own, and these—the shadows rather 
than the substance—he graciously allowed them to con- 
sider, The fifth proposition stated by Archbishop Sa- 
tolli is: : 

“We strictly forbid any one, whether bishop or priest 
(and this is the express prohibition of the Sovereign Pon- 
uff through the Sacred Congregation), either by act or by 
threat, to exclude from the sacraments as unworthy par- 
ents who choose to send their children to the public 
schools. As regards the children themselves, this enact- 


2 
ment applies with still greater force.” 


The bishops and priests who were violating the con- 
sciences Of parents and children might possibly not be 
aware that they were doing something which the Pope had 
forbidden them to do; but it is more diflicult to think 
that five or six men could have been in blank ignorance 
of the very legislation which they themselves took a part 
in making. One should imagine that they ought to have 
as much knowledge as would lead at least to doubt, and 
thus they might be led to read up their own laws, Lest 
any one should think that I do them an injustice [ quote 
the words of the Council: 


“Cum igitur ob eausam suflicientem et ab Ordinario 
probatain, parentes ad scholas publicas filios mittere ve- 
lint, dummodo necessariis cautionibus proxima pericula 
removeantur, stricte procipimus ne quis sine Episcopus 
Sine presbyter, quod Pontifex. per Sucram Congregationem 
diserte retat, hujusmodi parentes a sacramentis quast 
indiynos sine intentis minis sine actu ipso repellere au- 
deat, Quod multo magis de pueris ipsis intelligendum 
est.” (See Consilit. Plenarti Baltimorensis Acta et De- 
creta, No. 198 ) 

But the Bishop of Denver went further still. It ap- 
pears that not only did he refuse the sacraments to 
children attending the public schools, but he denied them 
the sacraments until such children had been at least 
we years attending a parochial school. Here was a vio- 
lation of the teachings of moral theology added to the 
Violation of the canon law. Moral theology teaches that 


positions, has a strict right to absolution. This right 

arises from a tacit quasi-contract between priest and pen- 

itent. My explanation throws some light upon the fol- 

lowing words written by Archbishop Satolli to the man- 

ly editor of The Colorado Cutholie: 

“*Tnerefore, dear sir, you wiil act in the administration 

of the sacrament, according to the general law of the 

Church and of moral theology.” 

The obvious inference is that in the Diocese of Denver 

the sacraments had hitherto been refused to the public 
school children and their parents in defiance of the laws 
of the Church and of the teaching of moral theology. 
Pope Leo’s recent letter is a clear indorsement of Catho- 
lic schools. It is this and more. It means that the 
Catholic schools of the United States will have to de- 
pend upon their own merits for success and must never 
again be propped up by spiritual privations. 

Another and far-reaching good directly flowing from 
the delegate’s policy is that abuse of the public schools 
must stop. It is shocking how these schools were be- 
rated in days gone by. Impassioned men could see no 
goodin them. They could not see what an admirable 
institution the American common school system is up to 
the point where it stops short. And instead of getting 
intelligent men together to deliberate upon the defi- 
ciency these men proceeded to denounce in unmeasured 
terms this most cherished American institution. What 
was the result? Because they were so noisy they were 
considered to be the exponents of the position of the 
Jatholic Church, with the consequence that this Church 
was looked upon askance and to a great extent was kept 
out of the common life of the country. Intemperate 
language should find no place in educational adjustment. 
Another advantage brought about by the delegate’s 
policy is the spirit of manliness that is being developed 
in the clergy. Hitherto individual character was 
crushed, The more intellectual men who centered upon 
themselves a portion of the public gaze, and, conse- 
quently, drew so much away from the prelatic purple, 
were invariably marked out for suppression. Those con- 
versant with army life know well how a jealous chief 
ofticer may make the life of a disliked inferior miserable 
and useless, The history of the Church in the United 
States shows that our bishops are not above such jeal- 
ousies ; and all know that their opportunities for venting 
their displeasure in the name of God’s love are a thou- 
sandfold more numerous than those of the army officer. 
The horrible system 5f espionage which obtains in some 
dioceses would shock humanity were its details made 
public. The bishop who cannot govern his diocese with- 
out this man-crushing method bad better resign. ‘* Di- 
vide and conquer” may be a very useful weapon in the 
hands of a great man for a special emergency. [ know 
of no more degrading means of ruling a diocese than by 
setting priest against priest; a practice all the more re 

volting when one recalls that these men are bound by 
their very calling to enjoy the sweetness and pleasant- 
ness of living in peace. There is some hope that Pope 
Leo’s policy may yet save priestly manhood in the 
United States. 

The next useful result of the new policy is that it gives 
more liberty of action to clergy of American spirit. 
Catholic clergy have been afraid to take the initiative in 
public reforms. have often wished to 
co-operate in philanthropic works with their non-Catho- 
lic brethren, But invariably they run a risk by doing so. 
Of course they are never censured for such specific 
co-operation, but because *‘ he is not the man to repre- 
sent us Catholics.” If we waited for the man_ pleasing 
to the critic we should have to wait a long time. There 
is less freedom of discussion among Catholics here than 
among their brethren in the British Isles. Questions 
free in the schools of theology are frequently forbidden 
of discussion here. The economic theories of Henry 
George were banned in New York, and intelligent clergy 
made to suffer for them, altho the Church had left land 
nationalization a perfectly free question. Our Catholic 
papers, tho much more abusive than their kindred press 
across the ocean, are far more fearful as far as the dis- 
cussion of delicate questions is concerned, The Catho- 
lic Tablet, of London, and the Catholic Times of Liver- 
pool, will not close their columns to theories to which 
the editor does not assent, or with which the bishop does 
not agree, Here in the United States the frowning face 
of the dreaded ordinary constantly haunts the imagina- 
tion of the unfortunate editor. It is hoped that this in- 
tellectual thralldom will soon come to an end, 

A greater advantage than any I have mentioned is the 
belief that this new movement brings about a certain 
emancipation for clergy and laity. It was practically 
impossible in the past for a priest to get a trial, except 
such as was not a farce. Suppose his case is tried in his 
own diocese, the bishop sits as judge. The sentence is 
therefore a foregone conclusion, unless we suppose the 
bishop to be a fool. For obvious reasons an appeal to 
the metropolitan does not improve matters, and an 
appeal to Rome is practically out of the question for 
almost all the priests of thiscountry. They have neither 
the necessary time ror the needful money. And shou d 
they win in Rome, they are sure to be harassed beyond 
endurance after their return. Examples will easily 
occur to my readers. The delegate’s strong hand has 


Some of them 


given heart and hope to the downtrodden clergy of the 


had grown apathetic by reason of past narrowness or had 
become soured by unwarranted intolerance, are experi- 
encing a new life by reason of Mgr. Satolli’s mis- 
sion. The intelligently active layman is the life of any 
Church. The more learned a man is the more liberal he 
is. He will have toleration forthe views of others, But 
the rubricist knows nothing except red lines ; and whoso 
goes beyond these lines or does not come.up to them isa 
heretic in the estimation of him whose sole study is cere- 
monies. 

I have left the greatest advantage for the last. It is 
that the delegate’s mission is likely to bring the Catholic 
Church in the United States into the fullest harmony 
with our country’s institutions. This isthe hope of Pope 
Leo; heis succeeding on similar lines in France; his dele- 
gate is meeting with hearty success in the United States. 
There are still some evidences of rebellion and secret 
machination against Leo’s representative. These must 
be crushed out. They will disappear when a thorough- 
ness of action is brought into play. Principles must be 
followed out to their logical conclusions. Men must not 
surrender up their rights for the sake of ease. They 
must insist upon them for the sake of the great principles 
which are at stake. Voice must be given to the new 
spirit that has been anchored, and Christian manhood 
must be made to advance all along the line. 
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FIDELITY AT A DISCOUNT. 





BY A NEW ENGLAND CORPORATE MEMBER. 


Ipo not know that THE INDEPENDENT cares to add 
another word to what it has already said. With histor- 
ical accuracy, calmness and ability it has placed the 
Noyes case before its readers. With appreciation of the 
difficulties confronting the Prudential Committee, and 
with a manifest sympathy, it has openly approved their 
judgment. Throughout its wide circulation it has given 
this Committee and the American Board its strong sup- 
port. 

But certain other newspapers take a very different 
attitude toward the Prudential Committee. Adopting 
the tone and spirit of the political press, they find noth- 
ing good to speak of in this Committee ; nothing but 
wrongs, blunders and evil intentions beyond count. 
They complain bitterly of the ‘‘ narrowness,” of the 
‘+ blindness,” and of the ‘‘ bigotry” of this Committee. 
They accuse its members of desiring to ‘* humiliate” ap- 
plicants whom they decline to appoint as missionaries. 
They attribute to this Committee ao utter want of any- 
thing like a fair, fraternal, generous spirit. And fur- 
thermore they charge that faithful body of men with ** in- 
justice,” and with ‘‘ culling” and ** garbling” from cor- 
respondence to make out a case against one whom they 
determined—under the instructions of the Board—to re- 
ject. This is, indeed, a grave arraignment. But how- 
ever deficient in wisdom and Christian graces, one thing, 
certainly, this Committee has exhibited, and that is the 
grace of forbearance and patience to a wonderful degree. 
Were the Prudential Committee to turn aside and in- 
dulge in retort, the peerless Gladstone, in his reply to 
an accuser, might justify them in naming this brother, 
and that one, editor or correspondent, who ‘ continually 
and deliberately, with the utmost confidence in his own 
infallibility, is ascribing to men who have the right to 
stand on the same level with him, who were at one time 
his colleagues, and were supposed to be his friends, mo- 
tives for their acts which they indignantly disclaim.” 

But what is the trouble with this Prudential Commit- 
tee? What have they done that provokes such flights of 
poisoned arrows aimed at their defenseless heads? What 
have they done? They have not sought to disregard 
the plainly expressed orders of the Board or to change 
the constitution and laws of the organization which they 
were called to serve. They have not sought to change 
the character of this great corporation, and to imperil its 
financial standing in the money centers of the world. 
They have not sought to change its scriptural basis—the 
doctrines commonly held by the churches which founded 
the American Board. Assailed by the representatives of 
a theological seminary which has adopted many of the 
views and arguments which took Harvard College off of 
its religious and sacred foundations, they refused to open 
the doors of their habitation to these assailants, and 
hence the noise made by an effort to batter down the 
doors. Set upon by certain newspapers that claim to be 
filled with new sweetness and light, this Committee have 
failed to appreciate that sweetness, or to follow that 
light. Charged by a vote carried by an overwhelming 
majority of the corporate body, and substantially re- 
peated again and again, this Committee have simply and 
faithfully obeyed orders. Holding themselves responsi- 
ble for the administration of a great and sacred trust, 
with affectionate regard, both for the dead and the liv- 
ing, they have remembered the inspired injunction: 
‘*Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be 
found faithful.” And they have, it must be confessed, 
and confessed to their credit, refused some candidates 
for commission, whom they found not to be in sympathy 
with the doctrines commonly held by the churches sup- 
porting the Board ; and they have refused, soit appears, 
other candidates for other good and satisfactcry reasons. 
Such is their sin ; the sum and substance of their offend- 








4 penitent having confessed and having the proper dis- 
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And to speak appreciatively, is it not an exhibition of 
sweet and gracious tolerance that the New Congrega- 
tionalist and its uncertain and changeful leader, now 
The Outlook, should allow these committee men to live 
atall? And good Dr. Walker, is it not magnanimous in 
him, when stirred with such indignation toward the 
Prudential Committee as he says, ‘‘a body of Christian 
brethren,” ‘of years and of gravity,” with his hand 
lifted to smite these illiberal and unfaithful men—is it 
not magnanimous of him to allow his pity to triumph 
and to withhold the armed and avenging hand? The 
Doctor, it is understood, is not in the best of health, is 
somewhat advanced in years, and perhaps ought to avoid 
such sudden revulsion of feeling, especially since he has 
a great work before him at Andover. Possibly in order 
to acquit himself at that institution and not bring upon 
his honored head the very adjectives and insinuations 
that he has applied to his brethren in the Prudential 
Committee, he may necd to husband his strength. It is 
not a trifling responsibility that rests upon him to meet 
the subtle tendencies of a destructive criticism and of a 
destructive Unitarianism which pervade the halls and 
lecture rooms of that venerable seminary. The gracious 
Lord give him wisdom, 

Asa full and final blow at this childish and belligerent 
Prudential Committee, the good Doctor in his communi- 
cation to the New Congregationalist, throws upon the 
Prudential Committee the grave responsibility of 
“scenes of theological controversy and acrimonious de- 
bate” in the approaching annual meeting at Worcester. 
But how so, Doctor? The Prudential Committee did not 
introduce the “scenes” at Des Moines, nor at Springfield, 
nor at Minneapolis, nor at Chicago. And the Prudential 
Committee will not, we believe, introduce any ‘scenes of 
theological controversy and acrimonious debate” at 
Worcester, They are not in office or needed for any such 
work. With a little of the practical Doctor's usual encour- 
agement the *‘ turbulent minority,” as he calls them—the 
turbulent minority, like ** Prospero’s Ariel” in ‘ The 
Tempest,” can be relied upon to raise the storm ** to every 
article.” 

But, it is said, Let us have a change—a change of sec- 

retaries—a change of the Prudential Committee—and 
also a change of president and of vice president, For 
in all this recent action of the Prudential Committee it 
is assumed, and not denied, that Dr. Storrs and Deacon 
Blatchford are in it to the full measure of their hight, 
depth and strength. All those beautiful adjectives, so 
frequently and abundantly rained upon the pitiable 
Committee, fall now upon the wise and prudent heads 
of the ex-officio members. 
_ Change! The Prudential Committee, we firmly be- 
lieve, will not oppose that, nor anything else that the 
churches, through the corporate members, decide upon, 
The responsibility is (heirs. Dr. Thwing, in a_ printed 
letter sent out secretly to the community, maintains 
earnestly that there should be a change in the Commit- 
tee, but such a chanye as shall give a victory to neither 
party. Would not that be a “change” 
change? 


without a 


Suppose one of the secretaries is dropped, as an offset 
to that. Why does not somebody propose to drop an 
editor who has been criticising and fighting him through 
ail the year? Drop the secretary elected by the corpo- 
rate body. Then, to keep the balance, drop the editor 
who was elected by the owners of the newspaper. Drop 
the chairman of the committee elected by legitimate 
votes ; then, to keep the balance, drop the correspondent 
elected by himself. An outward chanye, in this way, 
might be found quite as conducive to harmony, peace 
and prosperity as any inward change of the Committee. 
The Committee serve the Board, and to the Board are re- 
sponsible, But whom do these editors and correspond- 
ents serve, and to whom are they responsible? The Com- 
mittee assails nobody. Who authorized these editors to 
sit in judgment on the Committee, and hold them up to 
ridicule as childish, and to contempt as imbecile? A 
peace, as supposed, was signed at Chicago; but scarcely 
had the attendants at the meeting reached home than 
certain self-constituted judges proceeded to sentence the 
Prudential Committee, and to prod and nag them in 
stinging editorials. And now a correspondent of the 
New Congregationalist, editorially indorsed,  psre-an- 
nounces war, bitter and acrimonious, at Worcester. 
The Anglo-Saxon loves fair play. Change—if that is 
best—but change all round. What, in certain quarters, 
is now apparently wanted in the Committee and out of 
the Committee, is men with Apostolic fidelity and power 
and nerve to turn the world upside down. 
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MANY interested in religious work in New York City 
will miss the direction of the well-known Fulton Street 
Daily Noon Prayer-meeting by its, founder, Mr. J. C. 
Lanphier, who at the age of Stand after many years of faith- 
ful service as lay missionary in connection with the old 
North (Dutch) Church, has retired from that work. From 
the opening of that Meeting, on the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber, 1857, till now, it has become a household word in reli- 
gious circles over the world. Among the curiosities con- 
nected with it isa diary, perfect from July Ist, 1857, to date. 
Altho so well advanced in years, Mr. Lanphier looks about 
the same as he did twenty years ago, is still as ever 
methodical in his methods, and always surrounded by 
friends who take a lively interest in whatever be tries to 
accomplish, 








THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE: ITS NUM- 
BER AND ITS MEETINGS. 


BY A. C, THOMPSON, D.D. 





Letrers asking my opinion in regard to proposed 
changes at the administrative center of the American 
Board continue to come to hand. They are from sources 
entitled to respectful consideration. Not finding it prac- 
ticable to reply separately to all of these, and having been 
requested by more than one friend of the Board to makea 
public statement, I avail myself of the medium of your 
widely circulated journal. The present statement is made 
entirely independent of criticisms, published or privately 
made, on the Prudential Committee as now constituted ; 
entirely independent also of the actual or the reputed 
policy of that Committee, so far as it has come under 
censure, Intrinsic elements and conditions are in mind, 
and with reference to the permanent welfare of the in- 
stitution. 

An adequate judgment regarding certain proposed 
changes as to the number, term of service, and frequency 
of meetings of the Committee, can be formed only in 
view of a few prominent facts. 

1. The amount of business. That is far beyond what 
our friends generally suppose. Exclusive of the Edi- 
torial Department, and exclusive of the Publishing and 
Purchasing Agency—each of which has wide relations— 
thousands of letters are annually written and not fewer 
received by each of the four Executive Officers, the 
treasurer and the three corresponding secretaries, A 
single mail will sometimes bring to one or more of those 
gentlemen, from fifty toa hundred closely written pages, 
It is seldom that a day passes without presenting some 
subject in the correspondence which requires considera- 
tion and action by the Prudential Committee, Items on 
the docket for regular weekly meetings of the Com- 
mittee average at present but little short of thirty ; occa- 
sionally the number rises to half a hundred or more. 
Seldom is a docket cleared at one meeting. Even with 
a formidable array of matters before them, one or two 
topics occupy now and then an entire session, now and 
then necessitating an extra meeting the same week. 

2. The gradual yet steady increase of business, 
Ninety years ago infrequency of meetings was the chief 
feature; in 1810 only two were held. Eight passed 
before there were us many sessions as months in the 
year. Twenty or more years passed before these became 
weekly. From that time (1832) onward perhaps every 
twelvemonth has witnessed at least a slight growth in 
the number and importance of subjects demanding 
thought and discussion. The amount of growth is sug- 
gested by the relative space which the records of the 
Committee occupy. Turning back, for instance, to the 
period beginning fifty years ago, the minutes of a dec- 
ade then (1890-1859) required a little less than thirteen 
hundred (1289) quarto pages; an equal period now 
(1880-1889) requires over three thousand pages (3316). 
This increase is due not merely to an increased number 
of missions, mission stations and missionaries, but to the 
natural rise of new conditions, and the recurrence of 
former problems under changed circumstances, 

3. The demands for increased dispatch of business, 
This results largely from the multiplied facilities of in- 
tercommunication throughout the civilized world. 
While the general requirements of punctuality and 
dispatch have become manifold more within the nine- 
teenth century, the demand finds place in the conduct of 
missions, The use of the ocean telegraph to and fro is 
now frequent. It is,to be sure, an obvious truism that 
the administration of foreign missions can be wisely con- 
ducted by means of electricity only to a limited extent ; 
yet junctures occur not infrequently when the most 
rapid interchange possible is required, a very few days 
being the longest allowable delay in Boston, 

The large number of items now usually appearing on 
the docket, necessitates all practical dispatch in dispos- 
ing of them. Meetings of the Committee usually last 
two hours anda half. Ten years ago the average num- 
ber of votes at each weekly session was less than twenty; 
now the average is in the neighborhood of thirty, which 
must be crowded into_the same space of time. Some of 
these may be such matters of routine a8 can be passed 
upon without hesitation, Others are liable to present a 
gravity and delicacy that forbid any other result than 
one reached deliberately. A case not infrequently goes 
over from one meeting to another, and sometimes holds 
on through a succession of meetings. The pressure of 
business is uniformly such that no great amount of time 
—extraordinaries excepted—can suitably be given to a 
detailed statement of antecedents in order to aid an un- 
informed member, 

4, The continuity and mutual relations of many mat- 
ters. Nosmall proportion of the subjects relate to indi- 
viduals, among whom are candidates for service, re- 
cent appointees, and missionaries long in the service. 
The personal history of each one needs to be known to 
some extent, in order to wise, appropriate action at dif- 
ferent times, Similar acquaintance is required with re- 
gard to various methods, various proceedings, numerous 
educational institutions of different grades—schools, 
colleges and theological seminaries. No one individual, 
or establishment, or operation is so isolated as to admit 
of treatment independently of others in the same cate- 
gory ; nor can any one class of subjects be satisfactorily 
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treated apart from the whole circle of interests, Many a 
question relating to a mission station has to be contem. 
plated with reference to sundry other stations on the 
same field ; while-not a few questions touching immedi. 
ately a single mission require ascrutinizing glance at 
each of the other twenty missions of the Board. Year 
after year the same persons, localities and topies wil] 
recur with more or less of divergent conditions. The 
older a mission, especially a prosperous mission, the more 
varied and complicated will be its affairs. (Cor. 
respondingly grave questions will arise at the adminis. 
trative home center. It holds to reason and to experi- 
ence, that, these being subjects numerous and recip- 
rocally related, and having bearings upon widely 
remote regions of the world, those who are called offi- 
cially to consider them have need to be constantly on 
the alert. No member of the Prudential Committee who 
is absent from any one of the weekly meetings can be in 
the best position for forming a judgment on recurring 
and intertwined topics. There is nocharacteristic of the 
meetings at present, as compared with those of twoscore 
years ago, more noticeable than promptness and dis- 
patch. The sessions open instantly upon the hour ap- 
pointed, and all at the table are kept on the qui vive 
during two hours and a half, and occasionally for a 
longer time. 

The forenamed facts relate to the question of frequen- 
cy or infrequency of meetings. It is evident that if the 
ad-interim business of the Board is to be transacted with 
due intelligence and promptitude, its Prudential Com- 
mittee, however constituted and whatever their regij- 
dence, must ordinarily hold sessions not less often than 
once a week; unity, efficiency and expedition will not 
otherwise be attained. It has been the custom, for more 
than half a century at Jeast, and probably from the first, 
to consult gentlemen beforehand in order to learn if 
their circumstances would admit of attendance at the 
weekly sessions. Candidates have uniformly been elect- 
ed with that understanding—one only stipulating for an 
annual absence of a few weeks on account of business 
engagements in Europe. 

An experiment similar to that now in mind was once 
made, Owing to denominational interests and feeling, 
a representative of the Reformed Church and represent- 
atives of the Presbyterian Church were placed upon the 
Committee. It became known that on the part of some 
in those Churches a feeling existed that the Committee 
in Boston, being Congregationalists, might be biased by 
that circumstance at times in their decisions, The gen- 
tlemen elected were among the very ablest. They did 
not represent a prejudice, but did represent their denom- 
inations. Their presence, in the comparatively few in- 
stances when it became practicable, was truly gratify- 
ing. Owing to only occasional attendance, and _ the 
consequent inevitable want of suflicient acquaintance 
with the steady stream of business, they took little part 
in discussion, and were reserved in expressing opinions, 
They were convinced that, aside from gratifying con- 
stituents, the practical value of their service was not 
large. They confessed to finding no trace of denomina- 
tional influence in the administration. Indeed, appoint- 
ments of missionaries were made, in those days, usually 
without a thought, and often without knowledge on the 
part of the Committee, concerning the ecclesiastical 
relations of candidates. The gentlemen referred to 
found that Boston was too remote from New York and 
Philadelphia to admit of a satisfactory discharge of the 
required duties. From 1856 to 1870 inclusive five such 
different brethren served for different terms during that 
period, No one of them attended two successive meet- 
ings of the Committee ; only two of them attended so 
maby as three meetings in any single year; there were 
sixteen instances in which each of them was present at 
only one session annually ; while in eight instances there 
were years when some one of them was unable to attend 
a single session. 

Frequent rotation in service on the Committee has been 
suggested. Some years since, at a large meeting of a 
State Association, | heard it advocated that members of 
the Committee should be elected for terms of only five 
years each, and thus opportunity be given for a large 
number to “enjoy the honor.” I am reminded by this 
that more than one gentleman who has had long and 
steady experience at the official table has remarked, in 
effect, that a five years’ schooling there is needed before 
a man’s opinion is worth much, <A larger number have 
said that fully three years were required, 

Enough has perhaps already been said regarding ivfre- 
quency of Committee meetings. There is, however, a0 
important consideration to which allusion has not yet 
been made. A Committee, consisting of twenty oF 
twenty-five members, distributed over a wide area, and 
meeting only once a month, would result not only in 
great embarrassment from frequent delay of action, but 
also in placing excessive responsibility in the hands of 


executive oflicers, To become adequately acquainted 


with affairs at the Missionary Rooms, it would be neces- 
sary for the Committee, whatever its arrangement of 
subcommittees living at a distance might be, to devote 
many days at the center to investigation and discussio2— 
more days than presumably would be possible for them. 
They would most naturally accept unhesitatingly the 
opinions and recommendations of executive officers. 
Those gentlemen are always entitled to great influence, 
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but naver to absolute control. Men properly qualified 
for the position would wish to avoid such a result, but 
come it would, almost inevitably. The two departments 
are co-ordinate ; their respective spheres are defined with 
ample details in the printed by-laws of the Board. Sec- 
retarial autocracy is to be deprecated. On the Continent 
of Europe there is one foreign missionary operation 
conducted on the plan of the one-man power ; but if 
such a Czar finds the method convenient in older and 
monarchical countries, he is not to be tolerated this side 
of the Atlantic. In the days of Dr, Anderson it was al- 
leged that he overshadowed the Committee ; and a sim- 
ilar allegation has since been made, but in neither case 
with good reason. It has immemorially been true that 
the Committee not seldom differ in judgment froma sec- 
retary, and overrule him; and I am unable to recall a 
single instance when the issue, in the long run, has failed 
to show that the many were wiser than the one. 

Suggestions regarding a large increase of the Pruden- 
tial Committee were made, privately at least, more than 
two years ago, Sundry inquiries have been raised by 
others, which others must answer : 

Is the Board prepared to authorize a large increase in 
the cost of administration ? 

Are men desired for the Executive Committee, who, 
unlike those serving gratuitously hitherto, shall be will- 
ing to have their expenses paid from the missionary 
treasury ? 

The Board being, so far as geographical representation 
is concerned, more completely national than any similar 
body, would it become any more truly national by dis- 
tributing a Committee, annually elected, over a very 
inconveniently wide area? 

If men, in sufficient number and with proper qualifi- 
cations, cannot be found in Boston and its vicinity, 
shall the seat of administration be removed to some pop- 
ulous center where the required staff can be secured ? 

Boston, MASs, 
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LADY NAIRNE. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 





I, 


THERE was little or nothing in the life of Lady Nairne 
which a literary biographer can turn to much account ; 
for tho it extended into the eightieth year, it was devoid 
of incidents that demand recognition, either on their 
account or her own. Her countrymen have expended 
more pains upon her pedigree than her poetry, partly, 
no doubt, because it was of a kind that flatters their 
national vanity, and partly, perhaps, because genealogy 
is more easily traced than genius. She came of a good 
family, and certainly an old one, the Oliphants, the first 
member of which that figures in history—David Olifard 
(for so the nume was spelled in the twelfth century)— 
saving his namesake, the King of Scotland, at the siege 
of Winchester in 1142. After him came Walter Olifard, 
the Justiciary of Lothian, who, about 1200, married a 
daughter of the Earl of Strathearn, In 1304 William 
Olifard held the Castle of Stirling against Edward the 
First ;and his son, Walter, married a daughter of King 
Robert Bruce, who, by a royal charter granted in 1364, 
erected the estate in Perthshire called Gascon into the 
barony of Gask. The Oliphants (as they were now 
called) dwelt in Aberdalgie until the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, when they built the Castle of Dupplin 
and received a peerage from James the Second. Two of 
the family were slain at Flodden Field-—-Colin, the Mas- 
ter of Oliphant, and his brother, Laurence, the Abbot of 
Inchaffray. The Master left two sons, from the elder of 
whom sprung the Lords Oliphant, who took part in 
the routs and raids of their time and who, in the per- 
son of the fifth of theirennobled name, squandered the 
ereater part of the family inheritance in Perthshire, 
Caithness, Fife, and elsewhere, his descendants lingering 
on as landless lairds until 1751, when the last of the 
number died, The younger branch was more canny, 
the third of the line purchasing from his spendthrift 
cousin many of the Perthshire acres, and obtaining in 
1625 a charter under the Grand Seal of the lands and 
barony of Gask. Ninety years later they were in 
the possession of James Oliphant, who was prudent 
enough to remain upon them during the Jacobite rising 
of 1715,in which his son Laurence bore arms under 
Lord Mar. This gentleman was a Jacobite of Jacobites, 
hot only at this period, but thirty years afterward, when 
he acted as Governor of Perth, the base of rebellious 
operations, his son Laurence being one of the aides-de- 
camp of Charles Edward on the march to Derby. The 
hopeless struggle ended, father and son lurked in con- 
Cealment for half a year in Buchan; escaping at last, 
te landed in Sweden, and thence made their way to 

aris, where so many of their way of thinking and 
doing were living in exile and poverty. Here the elder 
Laurence was joined by his wife, a daughter of Lord 
Nairne, and here the younger Laurence, at Versailles, 
1755, took to himself a wife, in the person of his cousin, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Duncan Robertson, of 
a chief of the Clan Donnocley, The Oliphants 

‘nhot be said to have been ruined, tho they were 
attainted and in straitened circumstances ; for their kins- 
men at home bought back their estates from the Govern- 
ment for £16,000 in 1758, and ten years later they were 





allowed to return to Gask, where on August 16th, 1766, the 

future Lady Nairne was born. There were three children 

before her, a brother and two sisters, who died in infancy 

in France ; and she used to say that her parents never for- 

gave her for being a girl. She was christened Carolina, 

after the King over the water, for whom her family had 

suffered so much, and to whose memory they were long 

devoted. Her grandfather dying a few months after her 

birth, her father became the Laird of Gask. It was a 

sorry inheritance compared with what it had been, for 

the family plate was all gone, and nothing but pewter 

yas used in the house, and it was darkened besides with 

illness ; for the laird was a grievous sufferer from asthma, 

which he had contracted years before while in hiding at 

Buchan. Miss Carolina flourished, however ; so much 

so that her mother called her at the age of twoa sturdy 

tot. Thefond mother wrote to her grandmother Rob- 
ertson, who was still in exile : 

“You would have been pleased had you seen my little 
woman sitting on a chair, as prim as any there, at the 
reading this evening, being Sunday. Understand she can- 
not, but keeps her eye generally fixed on her papa, whom 

they are all fond of, as they get sense.”’ 

The Oliphants were devout people, but not entirely in 
secular matters after the fashion of the day ; for in the 
copies of the English Prayer Book which Mr. Oliphant 
placed in the hands of his children the names of the 
exiled family were pasted over those of the reigning one. 
Finding no alleviation for his asthma, either from the 
mineral waters of Pitcaithly or goat’s whey in the High- 
lands, Mr, and Mrs. Oliphant went to Naples in 1769, 
leaving their children in the care of Lady Gask, entreat- 
ing her during their absence to keep them in mind of 
their little song after dinner when they got their glass, and 
regretting that in Italy few knew anything about Scotch 
reels. Other children came tothem ; another daughter, 
Margaret Charlotte, in the following year, and two years 
afterward another son, who was named Charles after the 
King. The children throve with their grandmother, 
who reported the girls as coming on bravely. ‘ I saw 
them perform at their dancing yesterday really very 
well,” she wrote, ‘‘Carolina like a little lady in minia- 
ture.” From Naples the Oliphants sailed to Lisbon with 
little Marjory, and then proceeded overland to Seville, 
whence they returned to Gask, where, in 1774, Mrs. Oli- 
phant died. 

‘She talked to me of death,” her husband wrote, ‘‘ and 
of our future meeting as if only going on a journey. She 
called for all the children, took leave of them without the 
least emotion, and said, as they were going away, ‘See 
which will be the best bairn, and stay longest with papa!’ 
She said, ‘ You see how easily Ican part with the bairns, 
for I know they are in good hands’—meaning their 
Maker’’—their pious father added. 

The next year the young Oliphants lost their grand- 
mother, whose place was supplied by her sister, Henrietta 
Nairne, who engaged a governess to share her labors—a 
Miss Crammond—who was to make herself useful to them, 
with a little practice in many things besides the needle, 
particularly in behavior, principles of religion and loy- 
alty, a good carriage and talking tolerably good English, 
which last was considered necessary in the country that 
young folks might not appear clownish when presented 
to company ; all which branches of polite education this 
nonpareil of a governess undertook to furnish. To these 
feminine trifles their Uncle Robertson, who was in exile, 
recommended the harpsichord or the guitar, as a very 
pretty accomplishment for young ladies, and a better 
amusement than conversation on the modes of caps. 
Under the secular care of Miss Crammond, who, after 
the custom of the period, was called Mistress Cram- 
mond, and the sacred care of a Mr. Maitland, who was 
a Nonjuring clergyman, the young Oliphants pursued 
their education, whereof knowledge and practice in 
music was an essential part. There generally came a 
fiddler once a week to keep them in mind of their danc- 
ing, and the fiddlers of that day were masters of their 
craft, the most famous being the Highlander Niel Gow, 
concerning whose failure to keep an engagement at 
Orchiel one of the young ladies wrote, in 1751 


“7 was asked there in hopes of having a fine dance, and 
Niel ran in my head for several days. Well, away I went; 
but no Niel that day. Well, to-morrow will bring him; 
but to-morrow came and went in the same manner, At 
last comes music at supper the second day ; but, alas! it 
was a scraper, the only one of three or four that were sent 
for thal was not engaged. But, however, the spirit moved 
us; and away went tables, chairs and carpets in a mo- 
ment. We had but three beaus ; one of them, not liking 
the music, took a sprained ankle; the others bassed to 
the fiddler, in hopes of improving him; Meggy Grahame 
could not dance; so that our ball was principally carried 
on by three, for the storm froze up the company as well as 
Niel Gow. ‘I can dwell no longer on the subject, tho it 
produced great mirth.” 

Amid surroundings like these the motherless Oliphant 
bairns grew up from boys and girls to young gentlemen 
and ladies, sharing the joys and sorrows of their kin- 
dred, and mingling with the society of the gentry around 
them. As the years went on, the head of the family 
became a feeble old man, who was fond of quoting pithy 
proverbs, making researches anent the Oliphant pedi- 
gree, and collecting relics of his master over the sea—the 
bonnet that he wore when he was *‘ bonnie Prince Char- 





! lie,” his spurs, cockade, crucifix, and a lock of his hair. 


Among his treasures was a missive from the royal hand, 
addressed to Mr. Cowley, Prior of the English Benedic- 
tines at Paris, by whom it was transmitted to Gask 
House. It was written at Florence on February 21st, 
1783, and ran as follows: 

“Mr. CowLey: It gives me a sensible pleasure, yr re- 
membrance of Oliphant of Gask. He is as worthy a sub- 
ject as I have, and his family never deroged from their 
principals. Not douting in ye leaste of yr son being the 
same, make them both know these my sentimeats, with ye 
particular esteem that follows a rediness to prove it, iff 
oceasion otfered, Yr sincere friend, CHARLEs R.” 
The failure of his sight at last compelled the Laird of 
Gask to use the eyes of his family in reading the news- 
papers; and if they were not careful in abbreviating 
what they read they were reproved ; for he insisted that 
the ‘* German lairdy and his leddy,” who then tilled the 
throne, should only be designated by the initials ‘‘K” 
and ‘**@” This fact was reported to George the Third, 
who was royal enough to understand the feeling of 
which it was the outcome, and to send the sturdy old 
Jacobite a friendly message. He said : 

“Give my compliments—not the compliments of the 
King of England, but those of the Elector of Hanover—to 
Mr. Oliphant, and tell him how much I respect the sted- 
fastness of his principles.” 

An indomitable but broken man, with a world of mourn- 
ful memories, he died on New Year’s Day, 1792, at the 
age of sixty-six, and his son Laurence reigned in his 
stead, He was two years younger than his sister Caro- 
lina, who was in her twenty-sixth year. Delicate at her 
birth, ‘‘a paper Miss,” as her nurse termed her, she be- 
came stronger as she grew older, tho she never outgrew 
her native sensibility. ‘* Pretty Miss Car” in the school- 
room, in the drawing room as ‘‘ the 
Flower of Strathearn,” and was noted 
spirits and her love of dancing. 
wrote * 


she was known 


for her high 
One of her friends 


“Finding at a ball at a watering place that the ladies 
were too few for the dance, she drove home, awoke me at 
midnight, and stood in waiting till l was equipped to fol- 
low her to the ballroom.” 

If the education of Miss Carolina differed from that of 
the average young woman of her station and period, the 
circumstance has escaped her biographers ; but there is 
no reason to suppose it did, for of education in a literate 
sense there is no trace in her writings. Learned she 
certainly was not. She issaid to have been one of the first 
to recognize the genius of Burns—the Kilmarnock edition 
of whose poems wus published when she was twenty 

-and to have induced her brother to enter his name 
among the list of subscribers to the Edinburgh edition, 
which was published during the next year. To appre- 
ciate Burns at the beginning of his career would seem 
to imply familiarity with thesguild of singers to which 
he belonged ; and as the most famous of this guild was 
Allan Ramsay, it is safe to assume that she was ac- 
quainted with his *‘'Tea-Table Miscellany,” which, with 
all its defects of taste, was the best anthology of Scottish 
songs extant. To have read Ramsay was to be ready 
for Burns; and, if the reading had been a critical one, 
to feel his immense superiority. She followed her favor- 
ite poet in his impassioned flights—sometimes, it is to be 
feared, with faltering steps, shocked at the license 
which nowhere with more 
admiration than in the musical collections of Johnson 
and Thorason, which he enriched with his glorious re- 


he allowed himself—and 


censions of old Scotch songs—songs which, popular once 
everywhere through the notes to which they had set 
themselves, were now becoming, through their vulgari- 
ty, ‘‘songs without words.” What they were, even after 
Burns had begun to purify them—at any rate what was 
thought of them by the gentry—is evident from an anec- 
dote of Miss Carolina at this time. 


“Driving, during the annual fair, through a small ham- 
let in the neighborhood, she remarked many persons hold- 
ing in their hands a small book, with a yellow cover. De- 
sirous of ascertaining what a publication so popular might 
contain, she dispatched her footman to purchase a copy. 
It proved to be a collection of songs and ballads, many of 
which were ill-suited to the hands of youth. ‘ The Flower 
of Strathearn’ began to consider whether she could not 
aid in purifying the national songs. She resolved to make 
the attempt. An occasion offered. Her brother Laurence 
entertained the Gask tenantry at a dinner, as was the cus- 
tom, about a year after he had succeeded to the inherit- 
ance. When he was called upon for a song he gave with 
much spirit a new version of ‘ The Ploughman,’ which he 
said he had received from the author. Who the author 
was, was to be revealed only after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury. Meanwhile the young Laird of Gask presented copies, 
which were multiplied and sung everywhere throughout 
Central Scotland. Carolina had made a decided hit; she 
resolved, but with strictest secresy, to persevere.” 

If this amended version of ‘‘ The Ploughman” was 
written at the time specified, and was her first venture 
in verse, Miss Carolina was wise in wishing her little 
spurt of penmanship concealed. A stanza will be suffi- 
cient to snow its quality, or rather its want of quality, 
which is conspicuous : 

“ There’s high and low, there’s rich and poor 
There’s trades and crafts enough, man; 
But east and west his trade’s the best, 
That kens to guide the plough, man.” 


This was certainly not a prosperous beginning for a 





lady of twenty-seven, 


But it may not have been the be- 
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ginning, which ought, perhaps, to be dated from an 
earlier period, and seems to be so, as nearly as I can 
make out from her biography, which is confused in its 
chronology and contradictory in its statements. It was, 
besides, a tentative and corrective production, of which 
there were two contemporary versions that offended the 
feminine taste of Miss Oliphant, whose self-imposed 
mission was the purification of the minstrelsy of her 
native land. The Scottish mind was tolerant as regards 
authorship, wherein in poetic directions, it seldom in- 
sisted upon originality, rather preferring on the whole 
old things tonew. There were no rights of property, 
in its Parnassus, and no claims of ownership were ad- 
vanced or allowed, If Ramsay, who originated the prac- 
tice, was free to re-write old songs, why not Burns, and 
if Burns, why not Miss Oliphant? 
* What Cato did, and Addison approved 
Could not be wrong.” 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE FEUD BETWEEN SCIENCE AND POETRY 


BY 





THE REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE, 


THE apparent feud between Science and Poetry is one 
of temperaments and not of truths. This distinction 
and what follows from it has been popularly overlooked. 
Theology has been considered baldly unpoetic ; we have 
learned tbat it was the theologians. Learning has been 
considered unpoetic; we have learned that it was the 
scholars ; and to-day science is considered in a feud with 
poetry because scientists are not poets. 

Invention, of course, is matter-of-fact, and poetry is 
matter-of-fancy. Science is no dreamer in rainbow 
hues; her thinking is done in cogs and wheels and 

evels. Poetry, on the other hand, is no civil engineer ; 
and instead of thinking in quadrants and equations along 
the line of 2+2—4 and coming to the conclusion of exact 
detail in the finite, she takes wing from the single fact 
of this planet and soaring in figures of speech instead of 
figures of quantity along the line of this beautiful vague- 
ness+that beautiful vagueness—the certainty of this 
glorious mystery, she thinks in stars, calculates in sun- 
sets; makes her definitions in clouds, argues her points 
with the flowers, confirms them with the mountains, 
takes for her premises, the Immensities, and finally 
narrows herself down to the conclusion of the—Infinite, 
QV. ELD. 

This is an argument that science does not under- 
stand; this sublime taking for granted, this logic of 
leaps and magnificent distances and glowing guesses. 
The language of poetry is jargon to science, and to 
poetry the language of science is but bits of technical 
syllable, dovetailed into a mechanical-toy conception of 
the universe. 

Probably the practical sctentific mind will ever under- 
estimate the beauty of the rainbow, because it will not 
pour itself over the wheel of a flour mill ; and the poetic 
mind will probably ever underestimate the value of a 
sewing machine because it hums not Virgil, and its busy 
needle has its litule head too full of something else to 
hem fancies or stitch off rhymes and sonnets by the 
yard. But this is a war between ways of looking at 
things, and not the things themselves. Theme—the 
Truth. The poet writes his half of the sentence and, 
stopping abruptly, leaves it hanging over a precipice of 
silence. The scientist does the same; and, because the 
public lacks the insight to find an adverb perchance, or 
change a tense or person or number, so that the two 
together will make a clear sentence, the two ends are 
left dangling there and called a contradiction. 

It is the old story. The contradiction is a paradux. 
Paradoxes have always been mistaken for contradictions ; 
this is the history of human thought. The truths of to- 
day are contradictions by heroism and insight wrought 
over into parodoxes, wrought over in turn as synonyms. 
Contradiction, paradox, synonym, are the stepping- 
stones of finite thought. The contradictions are human ; 
the paradoxes are half human and half divine. The syn- 
ony ws are God’s—and ours as fast as we can learn them. 

The poet may quarrel with the scientist, butin time his 
poems will not. The scientist may quarrel with the poet, 
but in time his inventions will not. The invention which, 
we all sce, is bringing out the meaning of human life only 
waits for the poet to see how human life has brought out 
the meaning of the invention. The soul is enriched only to 
enrich back again. The prose of science is only waiting to 
be set to music by those who read it with their hearts. 
Poetry is not a mere esthetic perfume, a pensive odor 
startled by a new motion in the air. It is not merely a 
delicate plant flourishing in shadowy romances, or the 
spirits of love letters floating exquisitely out upon senti- 
mental zepbyis. Every new invention and every new 
fact brings with it the hidden motif of possible songs. 
As long as God is God and man is man, there will be a 
poct truth in everything that possesses the divinity of 
being connected with either of them. To deny its ap- 
pearance is rearovable enough; but to deny its existence 
beeaure it dces not appear, is todeny God and to deny 
ourselves. 

The idealis in the real ; and if it seem not sonow, then 
some time, somewhere. This is a single universe. A 
fact isa poem begun, A poem is a fact—finished. Sci- 
ence isa method. Poetry isa method, Science is dig- 
ging for its truth underground. Poetry is fluttering 





about among the stars, like a mother ‘bird looking for 
her young. Neither recognizes the other, but the truths 
they find—the one born out of the womb of the finite and 
the other plucked away from the shining intinite—quar- 
rel not; child of the earth and child of the sky, their 
voices yet blending in the eternal melody ! The creations 
of the scientist are not poetic in form—the odor of the 
laboratory is still with them; but they are poetic in 
possibility. The poet sings often at first because he longs 
for something. Then the scientist, as has often hap- 
pened, invents something that brings the longing liter- 
ally to pass. Then the poet sings because the longing is 
fulfilled. He sings more than Miriam—before the Red 
Sea, and after. He gets two poems out of everything. 
Even as to-day we see the scientific use of the imagina- 
tion in invention, to-morrow we shall see the imaginative 
use of science in poetry. One gives us the letter, the 
other the spirit. Science is the body of poetry. Poetry 
is the hiding soul of science. 

The reflection of the telescope’s discovery of God in the 
heavens will yet send back its poetic afterglow upon the 
telescope itself ; and that tiny cousin of the telescope, 
peering into the petals of a flower, will yet catch the eye 
of God looking at us through its lenses. 

Geology is an epic. Chemistry sings way down in its 
heart. Every ingenuity has the unsung notes of a lyric 
on the skill of man, and every invention is adumb, yearn- 
ing prophecy of an unspeakable day. All that man 
makes is as poetic with man as nature is with God. He 
can make nothing trivial. The throb of God’s heart is 
in all that he does. Itis the song. 

Poetry is the insight of noble relation, the kingly gift 
of synthesis, the vision of the passing of God in humble 
and unexpected places. 

SHAKON, CONN, ° 
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BUFFON AND THE BIRDS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


GtorGeEs-Louis LE CLerc, Comte de Butfon, was born 
at Monbart, September 7th, 1707, and was educated at 
the college of Dijon, where he showed a great taste 
and considerable aptitude for the mathematics. [is 
father was a wealthy man and councillor of the Bur- 
gundian Parliament. The boy was told to be a lawyer ; 
but he disobeyed. After studying at Dijon and making 
a tour of Italy witha young English friend he returned 
to France and was for awhile a student at Angers, where 
he fought with and wounded another Englishman and 
had to abscond, Subsequently he went to England and 
spent three months, and upon his return came to a for- 
tune, 

Buffon’s name is no longer one to conjure with in 
science, and those there be who affect to make fun of his 
work ; but a few of us find the man himself one of our 
pleasantest book acquaintances, interesting for the very 
reasons given by the * scientists” of to-day for not lik- 
inghim. For my part frankly I dote upon him, because 
he liked birds in a sensible and natural way which led 
him to write about them with enthusiasm as beings of 
beauty worthy of a good deal of poetry. Whatever may 
be his merits or demerits as a general naturalist, and 
however open to criticism this or that dry-as-dust spe- 
cialist may find him, I select from his works the nine 
volumes devoted to birds and ask nobody for advice 
while I enjoy them. 

The comic part of science appears when the professor 
of our day trembles at sight of a well-turned phrase. 
An Indian out West would have a good name for Pro- 
fessor Dry-as-Dust; he would dub him ‘ Old-Man- 
Afraid-of-his-lmagination.” As for Buffon he was a 
well-rounded man, both physically and intellectually, 
robust enough to be independent and natural enough to 
regard his imagination with simple favor ; nor did the 
poetry in himshorten his life; he died at eighty-one, and 
not then of old age, with plenty of flesh on his bones, 

He was, indeed, too large a man not to have enemies, 
and of course Voltaire was one. The colossal dyspeptic 
when Buffon and his Natural History were mentioned in 
his presence snarled: ‘Pas si naturelle!” and thus 
sounded the keynote of ill-tempered criticism. The 
reconciliation between the two great writers suggests 
what may be called the ‘scratch my back and Vil 
scratch yours” method now so popular with schoolmen 
in science, Buffonsent Voltaire a fine copy of * L’ LTis- 
toire Naturelle,” and Voltaire wrote a pote of acceptance 
in which he hinted that the donor was a second Archim- 
edes, Buffon replied that there never would be a Vol- 
taire 1], and then both were as happy as schoolboys with 
new tops. They shook hands across the chasm of self- 
admiration. 

The nine volumes of * L’Histoire Naturelle,” devoted 
to birds, were issued during 1770-1783, In their prepa- 
ration Buffon was assisted first by Gueneau de Montbeil- 
lard, and then by the Abbé Bexon, neither of whom has 
ever had due credit, or discredit, owing to the shadow of 
their great master, Daubenton, who had been employed 
on the history, quit before the bird-volumes were begun, 
on account, itis said, of pique at having some of his 
work suppressed. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Buffon’s genius went directly into all of the most impor- 
tant descriptive articles in these nine volumes as well as 
into the various essays (such as they are) on Classilica- 
tion, anatomy, distribution of species, etc. All of the 
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ornithological leaders, so to call them, certainly were 
written by him. 

To me there is no more charming reading than 
Buffon’s ornithological romancing when he lays himself 
out to be at once exhaustive and brilliant. One can 
always rely upon his imagination and his style. More. 
over, he knew how to give the fragrance of fresh digs. 
covery to nearly everything, and now, after a hundred 
years, his pages still exhale somewhat of their first bou- 
quet. Critics of the scientific order have justly, perhaps, 
rated his ornithology low; but where is the carper 
among them who can escape the fascination of that 
which clothes and animates and colors his passages of 
mere description ? 

As an American, one might be captious enough to 
resent certain indignities to our birds. For example, 
Buffon insisted upon classing our beautiful litule song- 
thrush, the catbird, with the fly-catchers ; and he com- 
promised with Klein (who made out that our flicker wag 
a cuckoo) by saying: ‘*Celui-ct semble faire une espece 
moyenne entre le pic et le coucou!” Then he trims hig 
pen and adds: ‘‘ Itis one more example of those links 
which Nature every where sets between her productions,” 
Catesby was responsible, however, for Butfon’s state- 
ment to the effect that the golden-winged woodpecker 
did not climb tree-boles. But I must not begin this pick- 
ing of flawsin my old friend’s work, or I shall soon be like 
all the rest. Were Buffon alive to-day I should, how- 
ever, ask him to let me laugh my fill at his expression, 
“Ce pie demicoucou.” A half-cuckoo woodpecker is a 
phrase not to be scowled at ; one must melt before it. 

I know of nothing in bird literature more curiously in- 
teresting than Buffon’s essay on the woodpecker family, 
It has been the subject of much perfectly proper ani- 
madversion on account of its‘inaccuracies ; but with all 
due allowance in behalf of science it is a charming piece 
of literary art in which the true woodpecker character is 
set forth with singular power. Some of the statements 
touching the exigencies and peculiarities of the life of 
the bird are very much exaggerated if we take them as 
of general application, and still more if we apply them 
to certain species. There are woodpeckers, however, 
that appear to fill exactly the mold of Buffon’s descrip- 
tion of their solitary, laborious and stinted lives, Our 
American hairy woodpecker has a very hard time of it 
during winter, north of latitude thirty-five. The same 
may be said of the sap-sucker when the trees freeze up. 
But what I find most enjoyable in this particular essay 
is the artistic bouquet of it. Buffon had probably never 
studied the woodpeckers in their native haunts, and the 
adinirable cleverness with which he assimilated the gist 
of what travelers, explorers, naturalists and romancers 
had published on the subject stands as a special badge 
of his genius. In thisregard he was like Shakespeare, a 
great robber who appropriated the crude materials dis- 
covered by others and worked them over to his own sat- 
isfaction, Altho he affected to disdain verse he was 
essentially a poet and let no opportunity for making a 
romantic impression slip his pen. 

To this day Buffon’s description of the mocking bird’s 
singing is better than that of any American ornitholo- 
gist, so far as I have read. He has never heard our 
marvelous mimic; what he depended upon was found 
in the various crude reports of travelers who had pene- 
trated our Southern woods and the field notes of two 
or three amateur naturalists then laying the groundsills 
of that beautiful bird literature which to-day is receiv- 
ing its final decorations. After having studied the 
mocking bird more patiently and exhaustively, perhaps, 
than any bird was ever before studied, | can now, at 
the end of twenty years, freely say that Buffon’s descrip- 
tion is the very truest character sketch that our king of 
song has ever been the subject of. It was a long ways 
from Buffon’s study in his garden at Monbart to a Caro- 
lina thorn bush or haw tree in which the moqueur was 
singing ; but the great naturalist’s genius had command 
of the range, his imagination grasped almost every de- 
tail of the performance even to a strong hint of the 
rare * dropping-song” which has been missed by all of 
our native ornithologists. 

Butfon’s chapter on the kingtisher is another inimita- 
ble piece of writing. We find strong traces of it in all 
the halcyon literature from that day to this ; but if any 
student of birds would like a sudden vision of the differ- 
ence between Buffon’s notion of ornithology and the 
present exhaustive practice of specialism, let him com- 
pare the essay just mentioned with R, B. Sharpe’s 
‘* Monograph” on the family of kingfishers, wherein are 
crowded with automatic precision all the obtainable 
specific details. One is literature, the other is science 
The gap between them is ocean-wide, 

In his paper on the heron, Buifon is again at his best— 
large, learned, a master of his materials, so far as essay’ 
writing can go; and it is to him that the general reader 
must turn to-day for the best comprehensive revieW of 
the old writers on the subject. Indeed, we look in valp 
to our encyclopedias in search of just what Buffon 
nearly always gives. Wilson and Audubon followed bis 
literary method (at a distance) in their bird biographies: 
but they lacked his learning, his free access to large 
libraries, and his almost unlimited correspondence with 
observers the world over, He knew the trick of select 
ing and compressing the bits of interest furnished by all 
his sources of information, and then he saturated them 
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with his individuality of style ; for he demonstrated with 
ease the truth of his celebrated phrase: ‘* Le style est 
Phomme méme.” 

Coming to the nightingale in the due course of his 
work, Buffon evidently felt that he must do his best. 
Here was a bird upon which poets from the most ancient 
times had wreaked themselves in rhythmic praises, No 
yenius had ever been too great to almire it with cordial 
enthusiasm. From Aristotle on down, philosopher, his- 
torian and bard had vied with one another in writing 
about it. Now the Intendant du Jardin du Roi and 
inember of ’ Académie Frangaise settled himself to outdo 
them all; and he did outdo them. His essay is, in 
my humble opinion, the best unscientific paper ever 
written upon a bird, When he laid down the pen, there 
was not much left for others to add in the line of his 
study. 

The edition of Buffon at my hand is that of 1827, in 
forty-two volumes, including the twelve by Lacépeéde. 
‘The illustrations are interesting chiefly as reminders of 
the long advance made during the past sixty or eighty 
years in the art of picturing natural history subjects. If 
vur descriptive ornithologists must still bow to Buffon as 
a master of style, it may console them to know that if 
they can gain a place in one of our first-class magazines 
(L do not hint that they can) their writings will be sure 
of infinitely better illustrations than the great author of 
“ L’ Histoire Naturelle,” with a king to back him, could 
command, And, after all,it would be doing injustice to 
the present charming school of Thoreaus, and Bur- 
roughses, and Mrs, Millers, and Bradford Torreys, to 
compure them directly with Buffon, who actually imay- 
ined that he was a dry-as-dust during the whole of his 
long and laborious life. He was not the man to go into 
the woods and fields and around the Waldon ponds, spy- 
ing upon the birds and reporting what he saw, and so he 
inissed a great deal of personal pleasure, and his litera- 
ture has very little of his own adventures in it. - The 
yain was in masses of information and large dashes of 
enduring color, 

In this brief paper, which must be little more than a 
paragraph, [can do nothing beyond the slightest glance 
at Buffon as a descriptive ornithologist. The rest of his 
great work in natural history is beyond my purpose, 
One thing every young writer might profit by in study- 
ing Bulffon’s life. His literary habits were of the best. 
What he thought worth doing he deemed of sufficient 
importance to command his utmost knowledge and 
skill. He could not brook slipshod expression. He be- 
lieved in his own greatness, and one of his maxims was 
* Rien west plus contagiewx que Verreur appuyée Wun 
yrand nom” (Nothing is more contagious than an error 
supported by agreat nue). We forgive him his errors, 
seeing that they were: but overflowings of a delightful 
imagination. He believed, and I think correctly, that 
no work in literature could be great if it had not style 
tu distinguish it ; but he stopped quite short of the error 
into which critics have since fallen of saying that style 
can make Commonplace concepuions great. He felt the 
unaperious necd of imagination, even in writing bird 
history, He used both style and imagination, and as 
literature his work is immortal. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 

THe Speaker of the House did a practical thing in ap- 
pointing the Commnittee on Rules as the first of his work, 
The members of this are Mr. Crisp himself as Chairman, 
with Mr. Catchings, Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Burrows, as the other members. They are all so well 
known that it is unnecessary 10 say anything more about 
them. The interest lies in what they will do—whether 
they will bring forward a closure regulation or not and 
then whether the House will adopt it. Mr, Crisp would 
ufter this Committee appoint that upon mileage and 
upon enrolled bills and stop there, because these are all 
that are necessary to the business of the session. But 
meantime the Louse itself had decided, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bland, that they would debate the B.and 
bill, that this debate should be limited to two weeks, 
members speakisg one hour each, until the last three 
days when the time should be limited to five minutes, a 
practical tho temporary closure. Therefore, nothing 
more will be done ou the matter of Committees until the 
great question whether the Sherman Act shall be re- 
pealed, and if s00n what conditions, has been decided. 

The bill of Mr. B.and offers free coinage at the ratio of 
16 to 1; and so the battle began, Mr. Raynor made the first 
Speech in opposition, and was made chairman of the anti- 
Silver menon a committee whose business is to canvass 
the members, make recruits, and see if a majority can be 
obtained. He is from Maryland, and asked the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act without 
aby condition, He would put silver in circulation as a 
mediuin, but not on an equality with gold unless some 
international arrangement could be made. Mr. Raynor 
spoke well, with feeling and knowledge of the question. 
He was followed by others; and on Satuaday Mr. Harter 
Spoke. He is from Ouio, a Democrat but clear-headed 
and stedfast in his opposition to unsound money and 
to class legislation. He is courteous vo his opponents, 
4nd when nagging yuestious were offered by men who 








were vexed at what he said, he either answered or made 
a fair retort and went on until he had finished. It wasa 
very warm day, and he showed that he felt the heat, by 
frequently wiping his whole head and face with his 
handkerchief ; but his voice and his manner showed no 
fatigue, and to the end it was a pleasure to hear him. He 
calls himself.a plain man, but his language was correct ; 
and he made his points sharply, one by one, a consecutive 
course of thought. He was followed by Mr. Hendrix, 
of Brooklyn,a Democrat, a new member, who was lis- 
tened to with attention, partly for that reason, partly 
because he is a bank president and a director in various 
stock companies. He is a dark, rather stout man with a 
good voice, and in his thorough opposition to free coin- 
age he grew as warm as Mr. Harter. His language was 
not as good, in that he mixed his metaphors two or three 
times ; but his earnestness made one forget that. 

For the first three days the different speakers were 
listened to with attention, Then the thing got tiresome 
—a display of empty benches began, and it was under- 
stood that men were talking for their constituents, not 
for eachother. It is always said that this is what the 
discussion is for,and that no member ever changes his 
views for any speech that he hears. But they say that 
two or three men were converted into anti-silver men 
from the discussion of the first four days. 

Of the bills offered to the House, that of Mr. Bland, 
already spoken of, and that of Mr. Wilson, which asks 
for the unconditional repeal of the Sherman Act, are the 
two most lmportant, 

In the Senate Mr. Vest desired unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver, without discrimination between the 
two metals. With his round head, quite bald, and his 
short neck and his half growling, half reasonable 
methods of treating a subject, Mr. Vest is always worth 
hearing. This time his growl was when he spoke of the 
Sherman Actas a *‘ homeless legislative dog hunting for 
a kennel”; the more reasonable part was where he de- 
clared himself the firm friend of President Cleveland and 
that he believed the latter favored the two metals 
equally, Again, he was severe when he spoke of the 
necessity of an arrangement with other nations before 
we could come to an understanding at home. 

As the debate went on during the days allotted to it in 
the House, more and more one felt that there were seven 
heads to the difticulty, which must be fused into one be- 
fore Congress gives the country rest on the subject of 
the silver question, There are, first, the House, the 
Senate, and the President ; then there are the two great 
parties, Democrats and Republicans, each with a very 
serious division in its ranks, making the other four heads. 
How to get a bill through the House with these four dis- 
agreements, then through the Senate, and, lastly, to the 
President in such shape that he will sign it—the difticul- 
ties are so great that they are appalling to contemplate. 

The House has gone to work ag if it meant business. 
it meets at eleven o’clock and adjourns at five. It has a 
committee, spoken of above, whose work is pressed with 
as much energy as that of the same committee among 
the anti-silver men, So far the worst thing has been a 
disposition to ignore the Republicans who could help 
and who are willing to doso, Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
was the first, and up to the time of writing, the only 
speaker on the Republican side. The fact is, that the 
Democrats hate to let it be seen that the split in their 
party is so great that they cannot carry their point with- 
out help from the other side. 

In the Senate the committee which was to make it 
possible for that body to come to an understanding has 
not accomplished a bit of its work, even under the 
skillful hand of Mr. Gorman, ‘There are 24 Republicans 
who are sound money men and 10 or 12 of the Demo- 
crats, making only 34 men who can be relied upon as 
against the free coinage of silver in a Senate of 88 mem- 
bers. Among the Democrats it is the Eastern Senators 
only, with the one handsome exception of Mr. Dolph, of 
Oregon, whoareanti-silver men. West of the Mississippi 
they are all for free coinage, with many shades of ditfer- 
ence in their views, but practically opposed to the repeal of 
the Sherman Act, unless some substitute as bad or worse 
is given. The Republicans say that Mr, Cleveland has been 
deserted by his party, and even that Mr. Vest, with all 
the professions he made in his speech, is in opposition. 
In béth Houses men are vexed to think Mr. Cleveland 
has gone back to Buzzard’s Bay, saying he has dragged 
them here in the heat and blaze of Washington inAugust, 
and then goes off to a cool retreat and fishes. If 
these members would look at the messages of the differ- 
ent Presidents all along the line and see the calm disre- 
gard Congresses have paid to the things dear to the 
hearts of these Presidents and earnestly pressed, they 
would perhaps have a little more patience with Mr, 
Cleveland. He is very much in earnest in all his mes- 
sage to the present Congress except in the one paragraph 
he devotes to the sorrows of the workingmen. He would 
better have left that out, because what he says in the 
paragraph just before and in the one following is good 
and is enough, so that the interpolation seems like a sop 
thrown to Cerberus; otherwise there is no fault to be 
found, and the leaving Washington immediately after is, 
in the historical light ef the fate of previous messages, a 
pathetic admission that he can do no more. 

To come back to the Senate, the only practical thing 
so far that it has done is the presentation, by Mr. 


Voorhees, Chairman of the Finance Committee, of a bill 
permitting the National Banks to issue currency to the 
full value of the Government bonds deposited by them 
as security. This has been received with favor by bank- 
ers in this city; and they hope the bill will pass. Wash- 
ington has had no trouble with its banks yet. The 
thing which came nearest to a ‘‘ run” was the other day 
upon the Washingtun Loan and Trust Co., Mr. B. H. 
Warner, President. In the general anxiety of the 
country upon its money deposits Washington people 
had their share; but without any reason for expressing 
it, because the banks all went right on. But on the day 
when Congress assembled there seemed to be a necessity 
for expressing this anxiety, and some one suggested that 
the Loan and Trust Co. was shaky. It did not take 
three hours to scare a hundred people, and at noon, 
when the clerks of the Interior have a half-hour for 
luncheon, those who had mouey in the Trust Company 
rushed over and demanded payment. The corner on 
which the Company’s building stands is always 
thronged, for two tramways meet there, and a line 
of stages also runs past, so that many people 
are always standing there waiting. In twenty 
minutes an excited crowd filled the hall and 
the room where the clerks work behind their 
brass nettings. The small depositors demanded their 
money with trembling voices. [t was paid them; but the 
thing was going from bad to worse. Mr. Warner is a 
prompt business man, ready, witty, and at that moment 
sufficiently appreciative of the cruel senselessness of the 
crowd to make him keener than usual. He jumped on 
a chair, and said to the excited crowd: ‘ [ will be per- 
fectly fair with you. No bank or trust company expects 
to pay all the money deposited with itin one day. When 
you left your money here to get interest you became 
partners in our prosperity. You had as basis for your 
transactions something more than money—namely, con- 
fidence. This was mutual. If the Company had not 
confidence in your sense of justice and prudence, it 
would not have taken your money ; nor would you have 
left it if you had not firmly believed in the security to 
your funds and the integrity of the arrangement. Con- 
fidence has now been suddenly subtracted by you; and 
instead of transacting business in a quiet and orderly 
manner, &@ mass gathers in our banking room, turbulent 
and excited. You must disperse or business will not go 
on.” Many business men who were present applauded 
this, and it had a partial effect ; still the crowd did not 
go. Clerks and women depositors still stayed and looked 
unhappy. Then Mr. Warner again stood up on his 
chair, saying that this was the first time an audience ever 
wanted to hear from him twice. Then he said that the 
disturbed mental condition of the depositors was such 
that they were not fit to deal with, so that he 
would have nothing to do with them; but if any 
had a good reason for wanting their money, if they 
were going to the Fair at Chicago, he would meet their 
checks. ‘ But,” said he, ** becaretul, A woman got scared 
last Saturday and drew out her money, nine hundred 
dollars, and went home and died of heart disease ; so be 
careful.” His mixture of good nature, positiveness, 
confidence, and his last caution, had their effect upon the 
crowd. A few who represented that they really were 
going to Chicago were paid, some business men and 
others at the same time made some deposits, and then 
the crowd melted slowly away, and the run was over. 
The Company undoubtedly is able to meet its demande. 
Mr. Warner published a statement next day of its tinan- 
cial condition, and since then some of the depositors 
have come back a little shamefacedly, The whole thing 
was interesting, from the admirably directed effort of 
Mr. Warner; it is almost unprecedented for one man to 
be able to stop a panic by a speech, say other bankers ; 
and this was a success felt through all the financial cir- 
cles here, When one institution yields in that way others 
are aptto follow, The next day the banks and the other 
trust companies held a meeting, reviewed the situation 
of each, and decided that they were all solvent, and that 
they would stand by each other and keep so—meaning 
that if a run were to begin each would help to sustain 
the sufferer within a defined limit. This has given peo- 
ple a feeling of confidence, and altho they wait with im- 
patience, like the rest of the country, the action of Con- 
gress, yet itis with a feeling of coolness and composure. 
The Senate has taken a long time to find out that it is 
getting into disrepute with the country by its passive 
state, its inertia. Iam told at this time of writing that 
they at last feel it to the point of doing something 
There are men who want a repeal of the Sherman Act, 
and they have spoken out on that point, tho they com- 
mit themselves no further thanthat. Butthe Democrats 
have allowed themselves to be quiet, because they want 
their party to do whatever is done without help from the 
Republicans. They would like to pose as the saviors of 
the country. The Republicans do not propose ever to 
let the other party do that alone, and are not backward 
in letting it be seen. The Republicans have never been 
backward in working for their country since the first 
formation of their party in 1861, and they are not now, 
But the Democrats would like to be able to say that once 
in their long history they also did good service for their 
country, hence Mr. Gorman’s repression of effort on the 





part of the committee he himself helped to form, and 
the voting down of the resolution of Mr. Lodge to get to 
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work and come to a vote by the twenty-eighth of August ; 
and the only thing that has kept up a show of work is 
the Finance Committee. That met daily, and was to 
meet until it could frame a bill other than the one al- 
ready mentioned upon the banks—a bill that should 
bear directly upon the silver difficulty. 

The first act that passed Congress—which went 
through both Houses and only waits the signature of the 
President—was to give permission for a formal celebra- 
tion on the eighteenth of September by the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Capitol. President George Washing 
ton did it in 1793. with great satisfaction, as we may 
well imagine; and it is a proper thing to celebrate the 
event just a hundred years from that date. Congress has 
been vexatious in its clumsy delays thus far ; but it had 
the grace to pass this resolution with promptness, There 
will be speeches and processions and decorations of the 
Capitol, the committee say who have it in charge ; and 
if there is anything new that can be said about Washing- 
ton it will be said then, 


Fine Arts. 


ENGLISH, AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN ART AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


WALKER, 





BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE 
“GREAT pictures are not made with hands alone nor 
chiefly ; with hearts and minds, with enthusiasm, feeling 
and love.” Without these comes the degeneracy of which 
M. Mirabeau accuses his countrymen, “the art of the 
modiste and the boulevard reporter.”’” Altho few English- 
men have easy command of brush and color, places and 
values, yet there is a literary quality, an elevation and 
dignity of thought seen most, as in Mr. Watts’s composi- 
tions, in the treatment of the nude, which gives a sense of 
spiritual uplift from the seven English galleries. 

Sir Frederic Leighton, President of the Royal Acade- 
my, a man of classic taste and truth of character, puts his 
stamp upon the exhibition. In his noble classical compo- 
sitions every line and tint and fold is weighed; and 
perhaps he refines away faults and warmth together, for 
his pictures do not move except to admiration, and they 
stand impeccable and cold, But in passing from these 
(as from “ Hercules wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis’’) to his portrait of Captain Burton, we find him 
freed from restraint and in virile mood, 

Mr. Watts’s portraits of Robert Browning and Walter 
Crane, noble heads full of intelligence and _ fire, are 
touched with genius, such as is elsewhere felt only in Mr. 
Orchardson’s ** Mother and Child,” which rises to great art 
in portraiture; still Mr. Watts is loved today, whatever 
the verdict of posterity may be, for the purity and eleva- 
tion of his ideal compositions, of which he exhibits ‘ Love 
and Life,” “ Love and Death,” and “ Paolo and Francesca,” 

Sir John Millais is represented by his large picture of 
“The Ornithologist,’’ surrounded by children who drink 
in his words and handle lovingly the gay feathered skins. 
This renowned painter in his portraits shown here adopts 
a sugary color and distinguishes the planes of the face only 
as darker or lighter. His portraits lack truth of color, ex- 
cepting in his dainty lady “Shelling Peas” (which he ex- 
changed with Sir Frederic Leighton for the little bronze 
by the door). There he expresses more worthily the charm 
he feels in childhood and womanhood. 

We ere glad to see again Professor Herkomer’s “ The 
Last Muster” (exhibited in Paris in 1878), where one of the 
veterans sleeps in chapel his last sleep. The color seems 
brickdusty—perhaps because light is better painted to-day; 
but his * Lady in Black ” needs no qualified praise, 

Mr. Holl’s portraits of men are ably painted. England is 
best in portraiture; landscape is still painted by studio 
light (King’s ‘Autumn Wooing” is a delightful excep- 
tion, where browns kiss greens and still pools tumble into 


foamy rapids) and details are predominant—contrary to 
the whole movement of landscape in Holland and 
America 


Mr. Swan’s lions seem to hold more wild nature than 
Mr. Briton Riviere’s; for a third painter capable of 
appreciating the feline nature, do not fail to see M. Boutet 
de Monvel’s ‘‘Salome” bearing the head of John the Bap- 
tist and followed by velvet-footed beasts, among the French 
water-colors. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema’s classical subjects are well known in 
this country—his best is in the United States Loan Exhi- 
bition, ** A Reading from Homer.’”’ Those curious can see 
pictures by Mrs. and Miss Alma-Tadema on ascreen in the 
center of the gallery, wheresome honest little pictures by 
Mr. Charles and decorative compositions by Mr. Walter 
Crane (his pictures, like Mr. Vedder’s, lack color) should 
not be overlooked. 


Herr Payer was himself an officer of the Polar Expedi- 
tion of which he chronicles an episode--the deserted ship a 
speck in the offing, a worn, discouraged group in the fore- 
ground listening to one resolute spirit with his inspiring 
word ‘‘ Never Retreat.” 

The great and original pictures here are two marines, by 
Kneupfer, called “‘ The Triton’s Fight” and “ The Eternal 
Sirens,’ where the sea foams and licks the slippery rocks 
and slides away in undertow, while, above, the open sea 
smiles in the sun. 

Herr Edouard Charlemont, decorator of the Vienua 
Opera House, but above all a genre painter, shows a pic- 
ture of candid-faced pages and ‘* Planning the Campaign,” 
both owned in Chicago. 

Herr Schindler’s view in the cemetery near Salzburg, 
called ** Peace”; Herr Seligman’s ‘‘ Holy Family ” (of the 
modern type); a portrait of W. Unger, the engraver, by 
Hans Temple; and ‘The Master of the Hounds,’ by Hans 
Canon, ‘‘the Austrian Rubens’’; some Pettenkofens, al- 
ways interesting but inferior to ‘‘The Volunteers,” and 
others already owned in this country, should be noticed. 

Professor Mueller’s work is interesting especially be- 
cause he has made the style of a host of genre painters, 
who paint with similar technic—such as Herrn. Hamza, 
Mueller, Nowak, Probst, Simm and Gisela. The pictures 
of the latter are gems. ‘‘ The Visit to the Laundry ”’ shows 
a stay in proceedings for ‘‘ Vespers’”’—the Austrian four 

o’clock coffee, corresponding to the English five o’clock 
tea; ‘The Adventure in the Lottery” is even better in 
color and expression. Makart is not represented by any 
large canvas; only by the “Five Senses,” a series of 
nude figures he always retained in his studio, and “ The 
Falconer.”’ 

The water-color work is not noteworthy. That by Herr 
Alt is of the painstaking, architectural variety, following 
the same golden-brown prescription which affects the en- 
tire exhibition. 

The seven German galleries afford a unique opportunity 
to see the work of German artists outside their own exhi- 
bitions. Debarred by political differences from meeting 
the French painters and supported financially at home so 
they do not need to seek the American market, we know 
the names of Herrn. Max, Deffregger, Knaus and perhaps, 
Von Uhde, and that nearly ends the list. But here may be 
seen representative work by the two geniuses of German 
art, Lenbach and Mentzel, great men rising kke peaks above 
the plain. That plain is honest, purposeful, painstaking, 
but not color-loving, light-loving nor spoutaneous—like 
the French they seek to represent the surface aspect, with 
more heart perhaps for small familiar scenes, a heavier 
hand and less color sense. 

It isa privilege to study the great Lenbach as a charac- 
ter painter, fearless in seizing and noting the outer signs 
of the soul. He first attracted notice in his youth asa 
marvelous copyist of the great colorists of Italy, so that it 
is not because he cannot see color that his portraits are 
almost achromatic, There is no finer portrait in the build- 
ing than that of Leo XII in his pontifical robes. The 
astute, priestly face, the set smile caught a little off its 
guard—‘ one honest eye, the old Harry in the other’’—the 
hands carried further than the master usually deigns to 
carry them, their character summarily expressed, we feel 
that this, of the three portraits of the Pope,Italian,German 
and French, which we may study under this roof, is the 
true portrait even if His Holiness gave a benediction to 
the Italian canvas. Perhaps he thought that the German 
painter saw too much. 

This Von Bismarck portrait (Herr Lenbach has painted 
the Statesman many times), is the Rembrandtesque three- 
quarter length standing figure in the slouch hat. The 
face is full of expression, and there is about the mouth, 
under the heavy mustache, a concealed kindliness, almost 
tenderness, which we did not know were his. 

Knaus’s portraits are not as free and interesting as his 
genre pictures. It is good, however, tosee the features of 
Mommsen (who, altho over seventy years old, is to honor 
the exposition by his presence), and those of Hemholtz. 
Portraits of the Emperor rather overweight the exhibi- 
tion. For artistic balance there are too many pictures 
selected by Kaiser rather than Commissioner. The por- 
trait of the Emperor, by Profe-sor Korn, shows a virile 
head. The large blue eyes have no dreams in them which 
the strong jaw will not put into practical use. Yet, he 
does not look a tyrant, only a quick-witted, resolute man 
who keeps his mustache as sharp and ambitious as his 
intellect. The apotheosis of William I, is a large, smooth 
canvas, with the manlier attributes eliminated from the 
well-known face. 

Mentzel’s ‘*Rolling Mill” is a more valuable canvas than 
any which has been permitted to leave Germany for many 
aday. The molten and cooling masses of iren, the men 
full of action and vigorous in drawing, the atmosphere of 
the place, the unity of the whole movement, make this a 
remarkable picture. Two small water colors on easels, 
“In the Thiergarten,” and * Unter den Linden,” contain 





Austria has felt the “‘ plein air’? movement less than any 
country. The walls of her fine galleries are fairly tinted 
by the golden-browns of Herr Makart (who died five years 
ago). It is uncanny; she isso largely represented by the 
dead or by absentees. Herrn. Makart, Canon, von Thoren 
and Pettenkofen are dead ; Herrn. Munkacsy, Brozik, Edou- 
ard Charlemont and Jettel live in Paris; Herr Kneupfer 
in Rome, and Herrn. Simmand von Deffregger in Munich. 


as many German character studies as can be compressed 
into the space, painted with certainty of touch and bril- 
liant color. Notone painting by Mentzel is owned in this 
country, altho he and Vierge were said by Meissonnier to 
be the greatest draughtsmen of the age. At home, bis lit- 
tle pencil drawings sell for fabulous prices. 

Professor von Uhde, aided by genuine sentiment, is able to 
apply realistic painting to sacred subjects more success- 





Two large canvases, by Herrn. Brozik and Payer, illus- 
trate phases of Austrian history. The first, an opening | 
episode of the Thirty Years’ War, shows petitioners about | 
to be hurled from a window. The action—above all of the 
group by the window—is fine; but it isto be hoped that 
the commissioner will not leave it in this country, as he 
desires to do; it is too horrible in thought. As strong con- 


tortion of the lower muscles of the face, in expressing 
emotion, is giving place under the influence of civilization 
to the slightest movement of the upper facial muscles, 
why may not the bloody historical picture be evolved away 
in its turn ? 


| Joseph in the distance, lantern in hand, seeks shelter for 


fully than bis imitators. A real angel brings the ‘“ An- 
nunciation’’ to real peasants. Again Mary, tired with 
walking through heavy snow, leans against a fence, while 


her at a farmhouse door. 

Professor Skarbina, possessing unusual  color-sense 
and, facility, is one of the able younger painters of figures, 
Herr Keller-Reutlinger, of landscape; Herr Brandt, of 
military scenes; Professor Schoenleber, of the sea and 
shore, and Herr Schnars-Alquist, the enthusiastic and 
witty Commissioner, of the open sea; Herr Lieberman, of 





these may be added Frau Parlaghy, who says: ‘If Kos- 
suth should take snuff my portrait would sneeze.” The 
Emperor’s recent championship of her pictures, rejected by 
Berlin juries, isan incident which gives added interest to 
this really excellent portrait. 

NEw York City. 








Sanitary. 
HEATING OF HOUSES. 


IT. 


THE first forward step from the Indian’s primary method 
of obtaining warmth, was the chimney—a duct which 
carried off smoke, and which induced a draught that 
would at last kindle even green wood. A heating appara- 
tus called a stuba (stove) was in use among the higher 
class of Romans before the Christian era. They were im- 
movable, and wholly different from the modern stove. In 
Germany and Scandinavia they were used in bathrooms 
and hothouses during the Middle Ages. They were usually 
made of brick, stone or tile, and were of immense size, 
often covering the whole side of a twenty or thirty foot 
room, and sometimes extended out into the room ten feet. 
In that case the smooth, flat top was used for a bedstead, 
the surface imparting an agreeable warmth before bed- 
coverings had been invented. It was not unlike the couch 
that the tramp who haunts the country gas-house finds on 
its hard but warm floor. About the year 1700 Cardinal 
Polignac, of France, attempted to construct a stove wholly 
of iron; but the first real improvement on the Roman 
stuba was achieved by Franklin in 1745. His frugal 
soul, as well as his scientific mind, was oppressed by the 
thought of the great waste of heat in the open fireplace, 
and he constructed a stove which was a true base-burner— 
but this is not the open structure, with the immense urn- 
shaped radiator on top, which we call the Franklin Stove— 
and the castings were so crude and rough as to defeat in a 
measure the very purpose of the stove. 

We read in some old book of the arrival of a stageload 
of shivering travelers at an inn, where an immense wood 
fire was blazing on the open hearth, and we are apt in the 
thought of that moment of cheerful welcome to fancy that 
our ancestors ‘whose great fires up their chimneys 
roared ” are to be envied ; but the book doesn’t tell of the 
cold halls to be traversed on the way to bed, nor of the 
water frozen in the pitcher inthe morning ; let us be grate- 
ful that they had the streak of cheer produced by the open 
fire, but let us not cease to give thanks that we were not 
born tilla better day. The next great step forward in 
warming houses was made when good, smooth, lighter and 
closely fitting castings of iron began to be made in cupola 
furnaces from pig iron, In 1835 came the demonstration 
that a self-feeding fire could be made of nut and pea-sized 
anthracite coal. The problem of adapting the heating 
stove to the use of anthracite coal and utilizing its great 
heat-producing power economically was solved with great 
difficulty, Dr. Nott, President of Union College and a 
great mechanical genius, spent years of time and many 
thousands of dollars in perfecting stoves for the combus- 
tion of anthracite. Dr. Neil Arnott, of England, learned 
how to remove the clinkers without putting out the fire 
and introduced some economizing improvements, so that 
in 1837 he kept up the fire in his library without its once 
going out for the entire cold season, maintaining a steady 
temperature of 60° to63° Fahf., with a combustion of only 
six pounds of Welsh stone coal in the twenty-four hours ; 
and he could have produced easily a higher heat if he had 
wished, This wascalled the ‘‘ Thermometer” stove. Here 
we have all the elements that go to the most perfect pro- 
duction of heat in modern houses in the self-feeding, base- 
burning, perpetual fire, contained in apparatus that is now 
most skilfully and accurately fitted so as not to allow of 
the escape of gasor dust. As to the conducting of the heat 
into the different apartments, it can be done directly as 
from the hot-air furnace, or it can be distributed by steam 
or bot-water pipes ; but by whichever method the room is 
warmed, but half the work is done till some method of 
ventilation is adopted that shall secure a constant circu- 
lation of the warmed air and a constant admixture of fresh 
air. 

In making suggestions as to the warming of houses, it 
must be remembered that each habitation presents an in- 
dependent problem, and that very different rules obtain 
in the abodes of the millionaires than in the isolated coun- 
try homes, where every added ton of coal causes a distinct 
twinge in the pocket-nerve of the owner; but one thing is 
certain, that both classes ought to rise up and call him 
blessed who first putit within their power to maintain a 
warmed atmosphere all night, and made‘it possible for the 
day to begin without any shivering, fireless gap in the 
morning, giving time for a delicate invalid or a tender in- 
fant to contract a fatal cold. 

Itis beginning to be understood that there is no ventila- 
tion for houses that comes under the class ‘ fine” or ‘* ex- 
pensive”? equal to chimneys with open fireplaces. There 
need not necessarily be a fire constantly blazing on the 
hearth; but a little blaze, to warm the sides and start the 
current of air upward, adds greatly to their efficiency. To 
heat a spacious house thoroughly, halls and all, there must 
be a large “source of heat,” and in a * fine” house this is, 
of course, in the cellar. The duct which brings the cold air 
in from the outside should be of metal, dust-and-gas proof ; 
and in a city house should have its open extremity turned 
toward the yard of the house, and not toward the street. 
The air that is heated by hot water is less “killed” than 
that which is heated by a furnace or by steam: and in the 
language of one manufacturer’s circular, ‘* With adequate 
and well-arranged ventilation, a low-pressure steam or 
hot water apparatus affords a perfectly heathful and cer- 
tain method of warming buildings”; but it may as well 
be owned that this is the luxury of the rich. Where 
there are three men-who can pay out the $1,000 or 





peasant life (reminding one of our own Gari Melchers). To 


31,500 that such a completed “system” will cost 
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there are fifty who want comfortable houses, but who 
cannot go beyond the price of a hot-air furnace; but the 
peculiar faults of the furnace are partly neutralized by 
the fact that this class live either in the old-fashioned 
country house with a good many cracks and apertures, or 
one of the modern less air-tight structures than the 
millionaire erects, through which there is considerable 
opportunity for outside air to sift itself in. Dr. Derby 
truly says: ‘‘It costs to warm this air, but it is the price of 
health ”’ When one reads the pamphlets put forth by 
rival manufacturers of the various ‘‘ systems” of heating 
apparatus, he realizes that a world of thought and study 
is coustantly being given to overcoming every fault and 
shortcoming. The present marvelous perfection to which 
it has been brought, is the outcome of a century of study 
aud experiment by gifted men ; but when we try to award 
the credit, we feel that a great debt of gratitude is due to 
Dr. Nott and Dr. Arnott—two scientists who discovered 
and demonstrated the priucipl+s that are embodied in the 
base-burni: ¥, self-feediug coal stove (the same principles 
apply in all modern heaters) adapted to the purses of the 
yeomapry Who must perforce live in detached country 
houses, but who, by intelligent care, can keep up a gentle, 
regulated heat, without once rekindling the fire for the 
entire six winter months. Very different this from the 
old fashioned open wood tire, where one side was roasting 
and the other side was freezing, and where it was almost a 
calamity to have a fire go ont in the night. Many a “death 
cold” was taken while kindling up in a zero morning, 
especially before the modest but potent friction match had 
made its advent, itself the fruit of a long series of scientific 
studies and experiments. A physician of large experience 
said many years ago that stoves had nearly banished 
pleurisies, and the sudden transition from a warm sitting 
room to a sleeping room glittering with ice-sparkles, was 
a bitter and oftena fatal experience. Those who choose 
may mourn over *‘ the good old times,” but of all wasted 
reluctations they ave the most so, 

In the city everybody derives a little advantage from the 
heat generated in his neighbor’s house, twenty-five feet 
away, in the winter, and experiences a corresponding dis- 
advantage in summer; for kitchen fires must needs burn 
nearly all the time, and it has been computed that the 
entire temperature of a city has been raised about seven 
degrees by them, 

Science is ever advancing, and a new field is opening in 
the application of electric fans to start and mairtain cur- 
rents of fresh air, especially in large puvlic buildings; but 
the seeret of healthfully warming dweiling houses lies in 
maulntalning a uniform temperature—not allowing the 
hou-e to become cold for those short but injurious inter- 
vals that result from neglect—and in doing this in sucha 
mauner that the oxygen of the air shall not be destroyed 
vr vitiated, Each year sees new applications of the correct 
principles On Which to Construct heating apparatus in per 
fectly eflicient but cheaper forms; aud as the characteris- 
tic of our Limes 1s that * the bese things are for all,” there 
is hiitie doubt that even: modest abodes will be heated in 
accordance with the very perfect defiuition of The Engi- 
neer 


Science, 


Lub discovery of limbs in trilobites dates back over 
Lwent, years. In the Asapbus they seem to have been con- 
lined Lo the thorax ; butin Ceraurus and Caly mene they ap- 
peared also Underneath the head and abdomeu or py gidium, 
There were four pairs of cephalic limbs, aiding both in 
locoue tion manducation, The number of pyygidial 
appendages Corresponaed with that of the seymenis ; and 
these were anchyiosed together ; it is not clear that they 
asuisted in locomotion, 





aud 


We have now the announcement 
of the discovery of anutennw in the Triarthrus Beckii, in 
specimens obtained near Rome, N. Y., in the Utica slate, 
by W.S. Valiant, ‘ae discovery was announced in May, 
L8uJ, before the New York Academy of Sciences, and pub- 
listed in the American Journal of Science, tor August, by 
W. D. Matthew. The trilobites are found in soft black 
shale, aud are well preserved. The two anteunw came out 
close together just beneath the center of the anterior bor- 
dey of the head, which is slightly arched upward, tn 
one case Lhe dutennie are one-and-a-half times us large as 
the wlabella. ‘Chey ure composed of a great number of 
joints, each of which is conical, about half as long as 
Wide aud smallest at the buse. ‘hey are calcareous, but 
less thick and firm tbaa the carapace. Beneath the head, 
Ih some Specimens, there are uairow jomted cylindrical 
appendayes, associated with their broad, leafy comb-like 
allaciuments, probabiy joined to 

of the first, suuyeslive 
homology of Triarthrus with Limulas with 
wil therefore not be close 
asin Cerauras und Calymene., The same journal con- 
talus a of larval forms of Acidaspis and Phaé- 
thouides from the Lower Ueiderburg, of New York, by C. 
Ki. Beecher, of New Haven. ‘hey occur in a limited Leal- 
ity in the Helaueiburg Mountains, where a peculiar siticeous 
limestoue bas yieided quantities of the most delicate and 
exquisitely preserved animal remains. ‘The conditions of 
preservation are such that both large and small species 
have resisted ordinary disintegration, and minute details 
are retained that usually disappear. When Barrande 
made kuown the early bistory of the Sao, showing that it 
started as a mere speck--what was afterward known as the 
head —~and that there were a series of stages differing each 
from its antecedents by an additional thoracic segment, in- 
dicating sev¢nteen or eighteen stages of growth, it was 
justly regarded as one of the greatest trrumphs of scien 
ulic skill, No less than eizht trilobites exhibited these 
Separate stages of growth to Barrande’s investigations, 
Besides these larval furms of the Olenellus, ‘Triarthrus, 
Pcychoparia, Lio-tracus and Solevopleura have been found 
iu America, to say nothing of many otbers varying ia the 
uumber of thoracic segments. Mr. Beecher finds the orig- 


the busal segments 
and thus of branchiw., The 
the 

these inter, retatious, SO 


holice 


inal larval form of the two genera named interesting 
because the animal was highly ornamented, and the resem- 
blance to the adult is so close that the identity is satis- 
factory. With all the facts before him, Mr. Beecher sug- 
gests the following classification of the stages of develop- 
ment. First, a Nanplius, where the head or cephalon pre- 
dominates ; second, Phylembryonic, where the head and 
pygidium are both distinct and the thorax absent ; third, 
Nepionic, where the head and pygidium are both distinct 
and the thoraxincomplete ; fourth, Neanic, where all three 
parts are complete but the growth is incomplete; fifth, 
Ephebic, where all parts are complete and full size is at- 
tained. 


..--During the summer of 1891 a fisherman captured a 
specimen of the spiny boxfish on the coast of California, 
near San Pedro, He preserved it in alcohol, and offered it 
for sale. The price asked was so unreasonably high that 
Professor Eigenmann, who describes and figures it in the 
Proceedings of the National Museum, merely took notes of 
it; but it has since been obtained by the said Museum, and 
he redescribes it. This is its first occurrence on the Pacific 
Coast of North America. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Bering Sea Tribunal of Arbitration gave out its ver 
dict August 15th. After a preamble stating the case sub 
mitted for decision, the full text of the award runs as 
follows: 


“We decide and determine as to the five points mentioned in 
| 
Article VI, as to which our award is to embrace a distinct de- 
cision upon each of them. 

* Asto the first of said five points, we, Baron de Courcel, John 
M. Harlan, Lord Hannen, Sir John S. D. Thompson, Marquis 
Emilio Visconti-Venosta and Gregero W. W. Gram, being a ma- 
jority of said arbitrators, do decide as follows : 

“By the ukase of 1821 Russia claimed jurisdictionin the sea 
now known as Bering Sea to the extent of 100 Italian miles from 
the coasts and islands belonging to her; but in the course ef the 
negotiations which led to the conclusion of the treaty of 1824 
with the United States and the treaty of 15 with Great Britain, 
Russia admitted that her jurisdiction in said sea should be re- 
stricted so as to reach a cannon-shot from shore. It appears 
that from that time up to the time of the cession of Alaska to 
the United States Russia never asserted in faet or exercised any 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, or any exclusive rights to 
the seal fisheries therein, beyond the ordinary limit of territorial 
waters. 

“As to the second of the tive points, we, Baron de Courcel, 
John M. Harlan, Lord Hannen, Sir John 8. D. ‘Thompson, Mar- 
quis Emilio Visconti-Venosta and Gregero W. W. Gram, being a 
majority of said arbitrators, decide and determine that Great 
Britain did not recognize or concede any claim upon the part of 
Russia to exclusive jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries in Bering 
Sea outside the ordinary territorial waters. 

“As to the third point, as to so much thereof as requires us to 
decide whether the body of water now ‘known as Bering Sea 
was included in the phrase* Pacific Ocean? as used in the treaty 
of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia, we unanimously de- 
cide and determine that the body of water now known as Bering 
Sea was included inthe phrase * Pacific Ocean’ as used in said 
treaty. 

* On the fourth point we decide and determine that all the 
rights of Russiato jurisdiction and to the seal fisheries passed to 
the United States limited by the cession. 

“On the fifth point we, Baron de Courcel, Lord Hannen, Sir 
John 8 D. Vhémpson, Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta and 
Gregero W.W. Gram being the majority of said arbitrators, de- 
cide and determine that the United States have no right to the 
protection of, or property in, the seals frequenting the islands 
of the United States in Bering Sea when the same are found out- 
side the crdinary three-mile limit. 

* And, whereas, the aforesaid deternsination of the foregoing 
questions as to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States 
leaves the subject in such a position that the concurrence of 
Great Britain is necessary to the establishinent of reguiations 
for the preper protection and preservation of fur seals habitually 
resorting to Bering Sea, we, Baron de Courcel, Lord Hannen, 
Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta and Gregero W. W. Gram, 
being a majority of the arbitrators, assent to the whole of the 
nine articles of the following regulations as necessary outside of 
the jurisdiction limits of the respective Governments, and that 
they should extend over the waters hereinafter mentioned : 

“Anrioce Ll. The United States and Great Britain shall forbid 
their citizens and subjects respectively to kill, capture or pursue, 
atany time or in any manner whatever, tue abimals commouly 
called fur seals within @ Zone of sixty miles around the Vribyloif 
Islands, inclusive of the territoreal water, the miles being yeo- 
graphical miles, sixty to a degree of latitude, agit 

“Arr. IL. The two Governments shalt torbid their citizens or 
subjects to kill,capture or pursue, in any manner w hhatever, dur- 
ing a season extending in cach year from May Ist to July Bist 
inclusive, tur seals on the high sea in that part of the Macine 
Ocean, inclusive of Bering Sea, situated north of the doth degree 
of north latitude, or eastward of the 1Ls0th degree of longitude 
from Greenwich until it surikes the water boundary descriveu in 
Article Loft the Treaty of 1807 between the United States and 

tussia, following that Jine up to Bering Straits. 

“Arr. LIL. During the period of Une inthe waters in which fur 
sealing is allowed only sailing vesels shall be permitted to carry 
on or take part in fur-sealing Operatious, ‘They will, however, 
be at loerty to avail taciaselves of Lhe Use Of such Canves Or Un- 
decked boats propelled by paddles, Oars or sails as are in Common 
use as fishing boats. ' 

Art. lV. acon sailing vessel authorized to carry on fur seal- 
ing must be provided with a special license issued for the purpuse 
by its Government, Each vessel so employed shall be required to 
carry a distinguishing tay prescribed vy its Government, 

“ArT. V. Tue mascers oF vessels engaged in tur sealing shall 
enter accurately in an official log book the aate and place of each 
operation, tue number and the sex of tne seals Captured daily. 
‘These entries shall be communicated by each ot the two Govern- 
ments to each other at the end of each season. — AS 

“Art. Vi. [he use of nets, firearms or explosives is forbidden 
in fur-sealing. ‘This restricuion slall not apply Lo suolguns when 
such are used in tring Outside of Bering sea during Lhe season 
when such ray Jawfully be curried on. 

+ Art. Vil. ‘The two Governments snall take measures to con- 
trol the fitness of the meu authorized to engage in sealing. 
ibese men shall have been proved tit to handle with suiticieut 
skill the Weapons by means of waich seal fishiug 1s Carried on, 

“AnvT. Vill. Phe preceding regulations stuil not apply to 
Indians dwelling ou the Coast of the territories of the United 
States or Great Britain carrylug on fur sealing in Canoes or un- 
decked boats not trans Orceu by or used in Connection with other 
vessels and propelled wholly by paddies, Oars or salis, anu 
manned by not more than tive persous in the way hitherto prac- 
ticed by tue Indians, provided tuat suco indians are not em- 
ployed by other person~, and provided that when so hunting in 
canoes or undecked boats the Lodians shail not hunt fur seals 
outside the territoria) waters under Contract lo deliver skins lo 
anybody. Tunis exemption is nut to be construed to affect the 





munic:pal law of either country, nor shall ivextend Lo the waters 





of Bering Sea or the waters around the Aleuiian Islands. 
Nothing herein contained is iuteuded to interfere with the em- 
te, of Indians as hunters or otherwise in connection with 
sealing vessels as heretofore. 

Ant. IX. 'The concurrent regulations hereby determined with 
a view to the protection and preservation of the fur seals shall 
remain in force until they have been wh lly or in part abolished 
or modified by ac»mmon agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain. Said concurrent regulations shall be sub- 
mitted every live years toa new examination in order to enable 
both Governments to consider Whether, in the light of past ex- 
perience, there is occasion to make any modification thereof.” 

---.-During the past week there have been several demon- 
strations of the unemployed in New York City, one of 
them amounting to a rict. Oa the 16th a large crowd made 
up chiefly of clothing cutters, capmakers, cloakmakers, 
etc., most of them Germans, gathered near Washington 
Square. Toey marched across Broadway aud the Bowery 
to Rivington Street and entered the Golden Rule Hall 
where they met Joseph Barondess, the leader of the Hebrew 
cloakmakers, A number of speeches were made and finally 
a series of resolutions adopted calling for a great meeting 
and urging “ hungry workingmen to pay no rent until the 
present conditions are better.” The next day there was 
a still more serious riot, when a large number broke their 
way into a hallon Orchard Street. There were very bitter 
speeches, and when the police tried to clear the ball they 
found it impossible. The hall was very seriously injured. 
At last a number of persons were arre-ted and carried to 
jail; but the feeling has run very high and been very bit- 
ter, A yveneral parade was arranged for the 20th but was 
prevented by the rain. 


....It is reported from Washington that a little time 
since the State Department received a message from the 
Chinese Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, stating that for the 
present no retaliatory measures will be initiated with re- 
gard to che citizens of the United States resident in China, 
but that every effort will be made to protect them and 
their interests until the assembling of Congress in regular 
session. 


FOREIGN. 

...». There has been considerable disturbance in Europe. 
A party of French and Italian workingmen engaged ina 
fightin a townof France. The police made repeated efforts 
to restrain the men but were not strong enough. Ten were 
killed and more than forty severely wounded, all the killed 
and most of the wounded being [talians. ‘The Frenchmen 
then started out to exterminate the foreign workingimen 
in the town, attacking every Italian caught. The Italians 
fled, most of them taking refuge in farm buildings, and 
were rescued by the troops early ip the evening. The agita- 
tion result of this has gained ground rupidly 
throughout Italy. A mob attacked a seminary of French 
priests in Rome and did a great deal of damage. On every 
hand there is considerable anxiety lest the hostility dis 
played by the Italian agitators may irritate the French 
Government just at the time that [taly is making her de- 
mand for reparation. 


aus the 


..Mr. Gladstone announced last week that on the 2lst 
he would move the adoption of a resolution to apply the 
closure to the report stage of the Home Rule bill on the 
25th. Mr. Chamberlain made a counter notice of an 
amendment declaring that the Government’s proposal is 
calculated to degrade the House into a voting machine, 
depriving the British majority of its constitutional rights, 
and ought therefore to be withdrawn. He also added 
that Parliament should be dissolved at the earliest 
opportunity, but eventually withdrew this clause, 


.... The Cabinet crisis in Argentina has caused general 
uneasiness, Menacing crowds ygithered at the public 
squares, and the Federal courts have decided to proclaim a 
stute of siege throughout the province and to 
Federal intervention through the disturbed 


Santa Fé and San Luis. 


promote 
sections of 


.. There have been reports during the week of the re- 
newal of the rioting in Bombay. Those reports, however, 
seem to have no yood foundation, and according to the 
latest advices everything there is peaceful. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


“THERE is no reason for delay, no excuse for it, no sense in 
it. Kepeal now, and do the speechmaking afterward, if it must 


be done. ’-- New York World. 
= 


field of usefulness ” 
should seriously ask himself if he las not at present as large a 
field as he can afford to be responsible for at the bar of God.- 

Mid-Continent. 


...The minister who secks a “larger 


.... The prayer-mecting is the thermometer of the church, It 
indicates the degree of heat or cold in the church with as much 
accuracy as a thermometer indicates the of a 
room,.—The Occident. 


temperature 


...eThe decision of the Bering Sea arbitrators amounts to a 
declaration thatthe United States has no peculiar jurisdictional 
rightsin Bering Sea,or property rights in the seal, but that it is 
desirable that the seal shall be protected and not exterminated.— 
Springfield Republican, 


....Cleveland rather banks on his brevity, yet he used about 
three thousand words to say in substance: * Repeal the silver 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law, aud don't for the life of 
you go fooling with the tariff till we get out of the hole we’re 
already in.”’— Philadelphia Press. 

.... Altho the finding of the Bering Sea Arbitration Tribunal Is 
wholly in favor of Great Britain with respect to the claims made 
by the United States as to jurisdiction and the history of such 
claims, the regulations agreed upon by the Tribunal are wholly 
in favor of the United States. Great Britain has won a technical 
victory, while the United States get the substantial fruits of ar- 
bitration.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


.No man whom the American people have trusted with any 
share of political power is entitled to be respected who ap- 
proaches the duty of this hour in any partisan or sectional spirit 
or inspired by the desire to reap partisan advantage from the 
public calamity. Our task is to discover and to remedy the great 
evil under which «]] classes and all parts of the country suffer. 
We may differ in opinion as to the responsibility, but 1 hope we 
may find substantial agreement as to the cure.—Senator Hoar. 
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THE BERING SEA DECISION. 

WE have lost our case before the International Tribu- 
nal, and yet achieved the object we aimed at. The arbi- 
trators have given decision against us in each of the five 
points submitted, denying our claim to exclusive juris- 
diction over the seal of Bering Sea beyond the three-mile 
limit ; but they have adopted provisions which make it 
possible to preserve the seal which visit the Alaska rook- 
eries, All the technical points by which we hoped to 
amend and extend international law have been over- 
ruled, and yet we have reason not to be altogether dis- 
satisfied with the result. 

The distinguished tribunal, after an extended and 
most patient consideration of the questions submitted, 
has decided that (1) Russia did not. assert or exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea after the time of the 
treaties with the United States and Great Britain in 1824 
and 1825; that (2) Great Britain did not concede any 
such claim of Russia as to the seal fisheries outside the 
ordinary territorial waters; that (3) Bering Sea was in- 
cluded in the phrase ‘ Pacific Ocean,” as used in the 
Treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great Britain; that 
(4) the rights of Russia, thus limited, passed to the United 
States with the cession of Alaska; that (5) the United 
States has no property in the seal frequenting its islands 
when such seal are beyond the ordinary three-mile limit. 

These are the questions upon which our Government 
and that of England could come to no agreement. On 
each side all the concessions had been made that diplo- 
macy couldsecure. We asserted rights in the seal of 
Bering Sea which England would not admit. In the 
British correspondence it was held that our seizures of 
Canadian sealers outside of the territorial limit of three 
miles were contrary to the international law and consti- 
tuted an invasion of the freedom of the high seas. Our 
Government has been charged with holding that by vir- 
tue of the cession of all the rights of Russia in Alaska and 





its waters, Bering Sea was a mare clausum. But what- 
ever may be found to give color to this inference in the 
earlier papers of our State Department, Secretary 
Blaine’s distinct disclaimer definitely removed that point 
long before arbitration was agreed upon. Nosuch claim 
was set up in our case as submitted to the Tribunal at 
Paris, and our counsel took pains to show that the 
United States made no such contention. What we did 
insist upon was that we have a property in the seal that 
are born on our islands and frequent our shores, which 
gives us the right to protect them beyond the three-mile 
limit, We laid great stress upon the inhumanity and 
destructiveness of what is known as pelagic sealing, 
contending that it would soon result in the extinction of 
the fur-bearing seal,and that it is for the interest of 
mankind that the species should be preserved, 

This argument impressed the arbitrators so strongly 
that, under Article VII of the Arbitration Treaty, they 
have made provisions for the protection of the seal, 
which provisions are equally binding with the other de- 
cisions on both countries. These provisions, in brief, 
create a protected zone, a protected season, and protected 
methods of capture. They prohibit the taking of seal 
within a zone of sixty miles around the Pribyloff Islands ; 
they establish a close season in the waters of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, extending from May Ist 
to July 31st, and they provide that none but sailing ves- 
sels may engage in seal-takipg in the open season, pro- 
hibiting the use of nets, firearms, or explosives, except- 
ing shotguns used outside Bering Sea in the open season. 
It is made the duty of the United States and England to 
take measures to enforce these provisions, Each party 
is required to furnish a sufficient patrol to prevent ves- 
sels of its own nationality from violating the rules laid 
down by the arbitrators. This will be expensive ; and it 
remains to be seen how effective it can be made, On 
this latter point experts differ. 

The number of seal that can be taken outside the 
sixty-mile limit in the open season cannot, of course, be 
large. The seal, when found at such distance from 
shore, are widely scattered; but how shall incursions 
into the protected zone be prevented, particularly in 
foggy weather? It would seem that a large fleet of 
revenue cruisers will be necessary. Of course vessels of 
other than our own or English register cannot be pre- 
vented from taking seal anywhere outside the three- 
mile limit. Those who want to evade the provisions of 
the Arbitration Tribunal could do so by securing the 
right to fly the Russian, Japanese or some other flag. 

On the other hand, the first thought of the sealers 
themselves seems to be that the risk of unlawful sealing 
is so great as to be practically prohibitive. If time 
proves this view to be correct, we have secured practi- 
cally all we contended for in our correspondence with 
England. The commercial value of the rights protected 
will be likely to increase rather than diminish, and we 
can well afford to bear cheerfully any humiliation we 
may feel at having our views of international law set 
aside as untenable, 

The findings were nearly unanimous. Six of the seven 
arbitrators agreed to the first four points, five to the 
fifth point, and four to the regulations to prevent pelagic 
sealing. Our two arbitrators, Justice Harlan and Sena- 
tor Morgan, did not, of Course, assent to the decision on 
the fifth point ; but itis not fully clear why their names 
do not appear as favoring the regulations. Sir John 
Thompson, one of the English arbitrators, formed the 
other member of the minority. 

Again has arbitration been successfully applied to 
questions’ which diplomacy confessed itself unable to 
solve. Formerly, such a juncture meant war. Now the 
idea of settling difficulties by the sword has come to be 
regarded as preposterous. Reason and Right stand 
closer to the throne than Force; and even France, rob- 
ber that she is, cannot long banish them from her 
counsels, 





> 
UNDENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 


WE very much regret to see asomewhat serious differ- 
ence coming before the public as to the management of 
Rochester University. Weare glad that thus far it is 
not atall acrimonious. It is simply upon the great gen- 
eral question whether an institution of learning should 
be definitely and positively denominational, 

The present trend is against the policy of denomina- 
tional colleges. Western New York has three consid- 
erable colleges which have been definitely denomina- 
tional. They are Hamilton College, Rochester Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University ; one Presbyterian, ano‘ her 
Baptist, anc the third Methodist. They are finding it 
necessary for very good reasons to minimize denomina- 
tionalism ; if they do not they must perish. Hamilton 
College was adopted by a Presbyterian synod. Presi- 
dent Darling went there with the avowed purpose of 
raising Presbyterian money and making it a Pres- 
byterian institution; his effort was a failure. He 

yas succeeded by President Stryker, whose policy 
is the reverse. It is to minimize the denomination, and 
to make a Christian institution which shall, however, 
naturally be under a control predominantly Presbyteri- 
an, but which shall itself be undenominational. Presi- 
dent Hill, the President of the University of Roches- 
ter who has succeeded President Anderson, believes in 








the same policy, and only carries a little further what 
was President Anderson’s belief. Substantially the same 
thing is true at Syracuse, which does not bring its 
Methodist relationship very much to the front. 

The fact is that a college must draw its main support 
from the liberal and wealthy men of its own immediate 
neighborhood, and it needs them all. If it depends upon 
Presbyterians alone, it must starve. One reason why 
Episcopal colleges in this country have been so weak is 
because they have been so denominational. Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Amherst and Brown have gained 
their strength while holding fast their Christian faith, 
and deliberately determining to make their platform 
nothing narrower, 

In the case of Rochester University it is charged by 
Professor Robins, who in The Examiner makes an at- 
tack upon the policy of President Hill, that already the 
institution has passed almost wholly out of the control 
of the Baptists. We are told that while the rules require 
that two-thirds of the trustees shall bé Baptists, only 
fourteen out of twenty-four ought to be reckoned as 
such; and that the requisite number of sixteen can be 
obtained only by counting those as Baptists who do not 
attend the services of Baptist churches. Still more he 
tells us that four gentlemen were elected trustees a year 
ago of distinguished business ability and large wealth, 
not one of whom was a Baptist. Of the eleven trustees 
who live in Rochester only three would fairly be classed 
as Baptists. The President of the Board is not a Bap- 
tist, and of those members of the Executive Committee 
who have voting powers only two are Baptists ; and we 
may add a fact upon which Professor Robins puts an 
amusing amount of weight, that the last commencement 
was not held in a Baptist church, but in one of another 
denomination. To all this President Nill makes a 
spirited reply. 

For our part we see little to fear in these facts. If these 
colleges can be maintained with a soundly Christian in- 
fluenee, that is enough for us; but we admit that some- 
thing more may be asked, and that it may properly be 
expected, perhaps, that a denomination which takes the 
lead in the establishment and support of an institution 
shall have the right to the presidency and to the main 
teaching control. At Hamilton College this is provided 
for by the conditions of a fund for the President's chair 
which require that its incumbent shall be a member of 
the Utica Presbytery, a condition which we are informed 
there is serious thought of having moditied. So far 
as we have observed, members of other denominations 
put upon a Board of a college are very conscientious 
about doing anything which will look like taking the 
control of a college out of that denomination to which it 
historically belongs ; and we have no sort of fear in this 
case. We only expect that in these days of larger Chris- 
tian fellowship the broadening of the basis on which a 
college stands and the summoning to its councils and 
support of Christians of different fellowship, will not 
merely give it financial strength, but also the affection 
and contidence of the entire community in which it is 
placed. 


> 





THE NEGRO CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 


A PLACE has been made in the program of the auxil- 
iary congresses held in connection with the World's 
Fair, at Chicago, for a congress on nearly every con- 
ceivable subject that the wit of man can discover. They 
succeed each other, lasting perhaps a week, three or 
four going on at once through all the summer and fall. 
They bring together a great many specialists from this 
country and abroad, and the meetings are sure to be in- 
teresting, even altho the visitors from abroad find it 
necessary to spend much of their time in the Fair 
grounds, 

For the purpose of providing for these congresses, the 
Directory laid aside $250,000 ; but of this amount all but 
$50,000 was expended in erecting a building, not in the 
Fair grounds, but in the city of Chicago, in which are a 
number of suitable halls where the sessions might be 
held. When the $50,000 not thus expended was divided 
between the different congresses, it left but a small 
amount for each, a few hundred dollars being often all 
that a congress could be allowed for its running ex- 
penses. When it is considered that the chairman and 
the secretary have been in constant service and labor for 
a year and a half making arrangements, it will be seen 
that the amount is not extravagant, and if it is desired 
to pay the expenses of foreign delegates who would be 
an attraction at the congresses, the money has to be 
raised by private solicitation. 

Of all the congresses those which will most interest 
our readers are probably the Congress of Religions of the 
World, of which Dr. John Henry Barrows is chairman, 
and which meets in September, and the Congress on 
Africa, which met last week. Of the latter congress 
Joseph E. Roy, D.D., was chairman, and Frederick 
Perry Noble the secretary. They made it the most inter- 
esting and attractive of all the congresses thus far held. 
The meetings extended from Monday over the succeed- 
ing Monday, and on Sunday last overflowed the church- 
es and pulpits of Chicago. As a solid background to the 
discussions, such topics were treated as the history, 
ethnology, science and geography of Africa, and its 
recent partition among the civilized nations of the 
world ; but the chief interest attached to the sociological 
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questions involved, and especially the condition and 
prospects of the African race here in America. These 
questions were discussed by Frederick Douglass, Pro- 
fessor Henderson, of Straight University, T. T. Fortune, 
Cc. C. Adams, of the New York Sun, General Eaton, 
President Woodworth, of Tougaloo University, L. H. 
Blair, of Richmond, Dr. Crummell, aud Bishops Turuer 
and Arnett, and the hall was packed with all who could 
find standing room. 

It was evident that neither the speakers nor the audi- 
ence believed in deporting the Negro to Africa. Neither 
Bishop Turner nor Professor Henderson could persuade 
them that America is not the best rightful hore of the 
colored American citizen. The Negro may go to Africa 
as a missionary—that call will appeal to him—but he 
will not go to escape the conditions of white prejudice or 
injustice here in America. 

No utterances could be more positive and emphatic 
than those made by Frederick Douglass, Dr. Ward, of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and other speakers, as to the right 
solution of what is called the Negro problem. Mr. 
Douglass said that the problem is chiefly a white problem 
—whether the white man will do his duty. Dr. Ward 
urged that it is not now so much a question of repara- 
tion, as whether the Christian law of absolute equality 
and actual fraternity shall be applied to the Negro as 
well as to the white man. , 

It is very easy to say in a general way whatis the duty 
which the white race of this country owes to the Negro ; 
it isa much more difticult question to answer definitely 
and practically. We may say that, so far as the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States are concerned, near- 
ly all has been done that justice or ex pediency demands. 
The country courageously and speedily put the Negro 
on the same plane of citizen rights as the white man. It 
no longer knows any difference between the two 
races. 

The same thing is true of more than half the States ; 
but it is not true of all. Some of the States, even in the 
North, retain laws forbidding the intermarriage of the 
races, and such laws prevail through nearly all the 
South. They are laws to discourage virtue and to en- 
courage immorality. Many of the old slave States put a 
difference between white men and black men as soon as 
they enter a public conveyance, It is not a law against 
untidy Negroes, or those infected with smallpox, but 
against Negroes simply as Negroes, no matter how edu- 
cated and refined. The law is a shameful offense against 
God’s law of human brotherhood. 

Even worse is the school law of the South, which rig- 
idly separates the races in the public schools. This law 
teaches children, who naturally have no aristocracy 
about them, that they are not brothers and sisters. It 
tells the white child that he is too good to stand by the 
side of a black child, that the association degrades him, 
It teaches the black child that he is an inferior, unfit to 
associate with white children. Such a law poisons the 
very fountain, and is an offense against God and man, 
not to speak of the injury it does to the schocl system of 
the States in which it prevails. In counties where one 
race greatly outnumbers the other, the children of the 
latter often can have no school provided for them ; and 
where two poor schools are kept for three months one 
good school might be kept for five months for the same 
money. We hear much of the expense and inadequacy 
of the schools in the Southern States ; but the fault is 
largely due to the indefensible school laws which these 
States persist in maintaining. 

Yet more important are the individual duties which 
we in the North as well as the South owe to the Negro, 
They have to do with constant inculcation of the Chris- 
tian principle of brotherhood, in the persistent and 
unsparing denunciation of all laws and customs which 
make a distinction between the races. They especially 
have to do with the obligation of the North to help the 
South educate its colored citizens. The public common 
schools of the South must be supported by its own peo- 
ple, the richer paying the expense for the poorer, as is 
done everywhere ; but the higher education of the Negro 
must chiefly be accumplished by Northern beneficence. 
Our Northern methods of education are molding the 
Southern Negro, because they controi the colleges and 
normal schools in which he is taught, and it will be a 
very long time before our duty is fully accomplished. 

The chief disappointment in connection with the Con- 
gress on Africa was the failure to secure Southern white 
speakers. A great many were urgently invited, but they 
could not accept—altho Southern Negroes were able to at- 
tend. May we not suspect that the apologists for the caste 
system which prevails at the South do not quite like to 
defend their position before the world? We cannot but 

believe and hope that they not only feel a shame for the 
many cases of lynching which have filled the press, but 
that they begin to see that Christianity cannot be invoked 
to defend a system of American caste any more than it 
could to defend Negro slavery. 





Dr. J. C. HEPBURN, the veteran missionary to Japan, 
calls our attention to an error ina paragraph in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, describing the newly published Catalog of 
Bibles in the British Museum, It was stated that no com- 
plete Bible in Japanese has been printed. It should have 
been, we presume, that none is in the British Museum. 
The New Testament was published in Japanese as early as 
1879, and the Old Testament in 1887. 








THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE IN ITS OWN 
DEFENSE. 


WE publish elsewhere what may be called a defense by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board against 
the attacks of the Williamstown church, made some 
time ago. It does not often speak for itself. It does so 
in this instance because the interests of the Board re- 
quired it. 

It is singular that anybody meaning to be fair should 
complain of the Prudential Committee for not referring 
the theological fitness of men to be missionaries to coun- 
cils. The Committee has no power whatever to do this. 
If it desired ever so much to shift the responsibility in 
this way, it could not do so without usurping authority 
not conferred upon it, and violating the express orders 
of the Board. This whole question was exhaustively 
discussed by the Board at Springfield in 1887, and by a 
vote of 110 to 19 it decided not to authorize the reference 
of such cases to councils, The Wiitliamstown church ig- 
nores this vote. Why? It ought not to have forgotten 
it. It ought to have known the limitations of the Com- 
mittee before proceeding to arraign and condemn it. 
We cannot assume that any one can be so morally obtuse 
as not to know that it is unjust to condemn the Pruden- 
tial Committee for not doing what it was expressly for- 
bidden to do. If the Williamstown church was ignorant 
of the action at Springtield, it was not competent to play 
the rdle of critic. To condemn unheard is justly re- 
garded as barbarous ; to condemn without any effort to 
ascertain important facts can hardly be less offensive to 
the sense of justice, 

A large part of the campaign against the Prudential 
Committee consists of inexcusable misrepresentations. 
There is no evidence of a desire to be fair and to state 
things as they are. If the Williamstown church had 
been as scrupulous in its desire to be just to the Pruden- 
tial Committee as it was in its determination to divert its 
contribution because its confidence in the administration 
of the Board had been impaired, it would have been sure 
that it was possessed of all needful knowledge for a just 
judgment before it formulated its complaint. When 
the Prudential Committe is arraigned and condemned 
for not doing what it has no authority or right to do— 
nay, what it is forbidden to do—that is not Christian 
criticism, but unchristian abuse, 

The Committee has patiently borne this abuse, often 
in silence. When it has spoken it has been in the kindly, 
charitable vein in which its response to the Williams- 
town church is conceived. 

The Board has more than once expressed its confidence 
in the loyalty and faithfulness of the Committee in al- 
most unlimited terms, The churches ought to be proud 
of a set of men who stand the fierce, raking fires of guer- 
rilla warfare with such Christian composure. It does 
not allow itself to be swerved from the line of duty, nor 
to be tempted to override the will of the Board, in order 
to secure the peace offered it at the price of violation of 
instructions. 

All honor to these noble men ; they deserve the unani- 
mous approval of the Board, They have proved their 
ability and faithfulness, and justified the confidence re- 
posed in them. Their enemies can only make points 
against them by misrepresentation, Will the churches 
stand by the Committee, or their enemies ? We do not 
believe the issue is in doubt. The Board will again say, 
No change in policy ; no change in the Prudential Com- 
mittee; no change in the office of President or secreta- 
ries; no enlargement of the Prudential Committee ; no 
concessions to future probationists. 


- 
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HYPNOTISM BY A WIDE-AWAKE OBSERVER. 





WE take it for granted that our readers have looked 
on with some kind of interest or apprehension at the de- 
velopments of hypnotism and other forms of transcend- 
ent occultism in modern society, and especially among 
the intelligent classes. 

It seems to be necessary for mankind to have some 
midsummer madness on tap to draw on, The wilder 
the craze the more extraordinary their devotion ; and by 
some obscure connection, which we will not attempt to 
trace, the more they get away from faith the more they 
get into credulity, the further from Jesus Christ, the 
nearer to Simon Magus, 

It is anold way with men. How old no one knows, 
older probably than history, and so thoroughly alive in 
the modern world that we can ourselves recall no less 
than a dozen forms of the craze. The force of the most 
recent attack seems to have fallen on certain very in- 
telligent circles in society who are particularly given to 
boasting their emancipation from theological limitations 
and scruples ; but who, under the high-sounding names 
psychic, science, occultism, theosophy or hypnotism, 
have committed themselves to a series of thaumaturgic 
pranks and assumptions whose highest attraction is that 
they contradict all experience and rationality. England 
seems to have distinguished herself in this race of 
credulity. 

London Society, we understand, has gone with a rush 
to Paris to gloat over the experiments and expositions of 
Dr. Luys at the Hopital de la Charité. Plain people are 
confused,.and wonder whether indeed the order of the 
world has been changed, the barriers which distinguish 


between ove person and another broken down, and the 
sacred inviolability of individual life resolved into a 
myth. The damage that is likely to be done to the 
practice of medicine by the hypnotic craze and its twin 
sister, the Christian Science illusion, is too great to be 
estimated ; and all the greater because there is a basis of 
reality in the hypnotic phenomena, which has to be 
reckoned with frankly. ; 

This has been done in a scientific way by the able su- 
perintendent of La Sapétriére in Paris, Dr. Charcot, 
whose very unexpected death has just been announced. 
From the practical and popular point of view, the most 
useful and effective discussion is that which has recently 
been published in The Nineteenth Century, The British 
Medical Review and the London Times by Dr. Ernest 
Hart. Most of these papers have been collected in a 
small volume published here by the Appletons under the 
title of ‘‘ Hypnotism, Mesmerism and the New Witch- 
craft.” 

We call attention to these papers as being a contribu- 
tion of clear thinking and sound methods to a subject 
where there has been generally a plentiful lack of both. 
Dr. Hart has been an interested student of these phe- 
nomena for many years. He accepts the hypnotic state 
in many varied forms and degrees as a fact, tho he de- 
clares it to be a fact whose pathological, physiological 
and psychological phenomena cannot yet be fully ex- 
plained. Its general character, he believes, is accurately 
described as self-hypnotization induced by suggestion, 
and generally in subjects who are more,or less neurotic 
patients. In these main points we are happy to note 
that he is in substantial agreement with the conclu- 
sion published in this country by the Rev. Dr. Buck- 
ley. 

The striking point in his conclusions is that the oper- 

ator has no further influence on the patient, in bringing 
about the hypnotic condition, than that of acting on 
him by suggestion. The result is not effected by a dis- 
charge of nervous energy, magnetic influence or mag- 
netic fluid. It does not depend on what the operator 
does or wills, but on what the patient thinks the operator 
wills, The whole state, and all the extraordinary actions 
which are performed in it, are self-generated. A stick 
or a stone, a doll, a phial of brandy, or anything that 
san convey the suggestion to his distempered mind, and 
be regarded by him as charged with magnetic influence, 
will do the business and throw him into the magnetic 
state. 

Once in this state he has let himself down to the con- 
dition of a God-created machine, abased and degraded by 
the abolition of intelligence and self-restraint, and whose 
direction has been handed over to the operator to whose 
control he has submitted himself. Every act of mind 
and body in the hypnotic condition remains self-gener- * 
ated, and represents the entire individual minus his con- 
scious intelligence and will, 

This is a simple and rational view of the subject, which 
appears to be supported by the conclusions of cool and 
able observers, such as Dr. Charcot. All beyond this 
Dr. Hart hands over to the police as fraud. As this is 
the larger part of the business, and that which draws 
crowds and brings in money, Dr. Hart’s declaration will 
be received by the brotherhood as meaning war to the 
knife. Dr. Luys, of the Hopital de la Charité, in Paris, 
has already given it this interpretation, and drawn from 
Dr. Hart more explicit exposures of the frauds and illu- 
sions which form the theatrical and lucrative garnishing 
of a matter which in reality has little mystery in it and 
no thaumaturgy, but apparently only money and mis- 
chief. 

As for the therapeutic usefulness of the hypnotic 
treatment, he agrees with Dr. Charcot, of La Sal- 
pétricre, that it is far outweighed by its social evil, while 
the possible useful results can be reached better by the 
use of such agents as opium, chloroform or sulphon- 
al. 

On this point Dr. Luys abandons his own side of the 
question and agrees with the rest that for curative pur- 
poses hypnotism is very rarely useful, generally entirely 
useless, and often injurious. 

For popular exhibitions or social games, Dr. Hart de- 
clares that hypnotism should be prohibited by law, as 
‘‘ liable to abuse and apt to result in serious mischief.” 
‘‘The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘is a maimed individual in mind and body, and is 
likely at any time to be dangerous to himself and to 
society.” oni 

WE hardly understand how the colleges under the charge 
of the Jesuits can carry on their work with such an annual 
shaking upas their faculties get. For example, this year 
about half of the faculty of Georgetown College have been 
transferred ; two were sent to missionary work, three to 
other colleges at Worcester or Woodstock, and others to 
various local fields. The assignment of the faculty to 
their duties also seems somewhat strange to one whois 
acquainted with our Protestant colleges. For example, at 
Georgetown College the faculty have the following duties: 
they include a rector and prefect of studies, a minister and 
librarian, a spiritual director, a treasurer, a prefect of dis- 
cipline, a director of the observatory and two assistants, a 
professor of philosophy, of rhetoric, of poetry, of chemistry 
and trigonometry, of physics, of classics, and of French. 
One professor of classics seems rather inadequate. The 
three colleges exchange presidents this year as well as 








professors. Methodists are not more itinerant. 
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| Editorial Uotes. 


IX THE INDEPENDENT this week Robert 5. MacArthur, 
D.D., provides a very interesting pastoral sketch ; Henry 
Hayman, D.D., formerly head-master at Rugby School, 
begins a brief study of Canterbury Cathedral ; the Rey. 
Annis F. Kastman gives a piece of many people’s experi 
describes the Catholic 


ence: an intelllgent ‘ Onlooker” 


outlook ; A. ©. Thompson, D.D., Chairman of the Pruden 


tial Committee of the American Board, gives an account 


of its routine of business: a New England corporate mem 
Board 


Stoddard tells of the life and literary work of Lady Nairne ; 


ber defends the from criticism; Richard Henry 
the Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee discusses the feud between 
science and poetry; Maurice Thompson writes of Bulfon 
and the Birds: Kate Foote tells of the week’s doings in 
Washington; Sophia A. Walker describes Knglish, Aus- 
trian and German art at the World’s Fair: John G. Scott 
gives information about the work of the New York Asso 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor; Olaus 
Dahl writes about the Dissenters in Norway; Agnes L. 
of Northlield ; 


essential parts of the reply of the Pradential Coaumit- 


Carter gives some pleasant sketches the 
tee to the letter of the Congregational church in Williams 
town, Mass., are given: and Mrs. Caroline L. Goodenogh 


tells of mission life in South Africa, There are poems by 


Louise Imoyven Guiney, L. Hereward, Eliza A. Stone, Mary 
Pyle; Kd- 


ward Marshall, George Ethelbert Walsh and Margaret L 


T. Higginson and Watharine and stories by 


Kuapp. 


THE numerous readers of Tite INDEPENDENT will be 
vreatly interested in the two communications we publish 
this American Board, We 
not space to go into the particulars of either communica 
but they both contain tacts which at the present time 
should and will interest every friend of the American 
Board in the country. They refer to criticisms of the Pru- 
dential Committee and tq certain workings of the yreat 


corporation named, which are very important and at the 


in issue, regarding the have 


tion: 


present time should be carefully considered, The one by 
Dr. Thompson, relating to the introduction of new mem- 
bers into the Prudential Committee, is of special interest. 
There are points made in that article which have impressed 
us deeply ; and they vo to show that any change whatever, 
particularly by enlarging the Committee, would prove a 
very serious and,we think, a very dangerous one,causing in 
all quarters far more dissatisfaction than practical benefit, 
It shows plainly that several years of experience are abso 
lutely necessary to become familiar with the routine work 
before that body. ‘To introduce now a dozen or more new 
members would be a very expensive Change causing a heavy 
bill each year for traveling expenses, to and from Boston, 
hotel 


Prudential Committee, who know 


bills, ete. It would embarrass old members of the 
all the facts in) regard 
toevery important matter, to listen tothe various ideas and 
plans of those totally unacquainted with the history 
and wants of the missious, and would necessarily lead to 
confusion result injury to the cause. The 
views expres-ed in the two communications we here re 
fer to, as we havesaid, should be very carefully considered ; 


nnd in 


and we may be permitted to say again, as we have in the 
past, thatany change at present,which may be suggested by 
the liberal party, so-called, would not be considered by that 
party unless they expected to get some benefit; unless they 
expected to get votes by so doing ; unless they expected to 
get power by the change; unless in some way they were 
brought to the front with a hope that they might at 
an early day get control of the Board and then have 
the power to appoint missionaries who have no real sym- 
pathy with the conservative Christian people of this coun- 
try. Any such change as is now proposed would, in our 
opinion, drive away thousands among the best friends and 
supporters of the Board. It would cause the cancellation 
of numerous bequests by those who feel that there would 
be no safety in trusting money with a Board likely to 
revolutionize its work by introducing as missionaries 
future probationists and other liberal men who, without 
the Bible to sustain them, might 

their new views and speculations. 


make bold to introduce 

Therefore, the points 
made in the communications named, as we atlirm, are of 
the greatest importance at the present time and should 
have careful attention, especially by the corporate mem- 
bers of the Board. We should say that the article from the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson was written before the publication, 
n our last week’s issue, of the comments on President 
Thwing’s proposed plan for the reorganization of the Com- 
mittee. 


IN view of the present perilous and distressing times, 
which have thrown out of employment hundreds of thou- 
sands and sent untold sorrow into countless homes, we do 
not believe there is a single corporation in the whole coun- 
try, secular or religious, or a sound business firm that 
would, for a single instant, think of doubling, or even in- 
creasing, its present working force, thereby doubling or 
largely increasing its clerical expenses. Such folly, or 
rather, such recklessness in any direction or on the part of 
any (im) prudent committee would justly be called both 
an unwarrantable and an insane policy, and all connected 
with it would be condemned as totally unworthy of either 
respect or confidence. Yet there are now to be found men 
whom, we assume, are not insane, who propose to double 
the working force of the American Board, or largely to in- 
crease it and its expenses. They want this enlargement 
and this increase in its expenses for no good or valid 
reason Whatever, other than the first step in getting entire 


Board itself. No business firm or corporation in similar 
circumstances in the wide world would now listen to such 
a proposal for a single moment. Never in the business 
history of this nation has there existed such serious and 
extensive financial trouble in every direction as we now 
see, Sound and reputable business firms and corporations 
are now cutting down expenses, right and left. There is 
hardly an exception to this rule, Now, here is a commit- 
tee composed of able, intelligent and thoroughly trained 
Christian men, who know their business thoroughly, who 
have, over and over again—and by vote—been praised for 
their loyalty to the Board and their faithfulness amid 
uncalled-for persecution and dishonorable criticism. The 
men—the leaders among them—who seek the change now 
proposed don’t seem to care for increased expenses, for the 
past decisions and instructions of the Board, neither do 
they care for diminishing receipts, for the cancellation of 
bequests, or the loss of its friends and chief supporters, 
What they clamor for and demand is the prompt recogni- 
tion of the “mere speculation” of the “ hypothesis of 
future probation.” That is the whole of it ina nutshell. 
Had the Prudential Committee appointed Mr. Noyes as a 
missionary of the Board at alate meeting-—which they have 
thrice been instructed not to do—they would have been 
jubilant with their praises. They want and insist on a 
“square backdown” on the part of the Board at its next 
meeting at Worcester, and if they don’t yet it, then they 
“mean to continue the fight’? until they do. There is, 
therefore, but one simple thing for the Board todo. It 
must promptly refuse to make any change whatever in the 
direction named; it must refuse to be bothered any 
longer, either directly or indirectly, with the future proba- 
tion question, [t has made trouble enough already, 


Last week the well-known socialist of Chicago, Thomas 
J. Morgan, gave an address at Chautauqua on “ The Atti- 
tude of Workingmen Toward the Churches.”’ He divided 
the workingmen in this respect into tbree classes: (1) 
those dominated by and in fear of the Church ; (2) those 
indifferent to the Church; and (3) those antagonistic to 
the Church. He explained the reason for this latter class 
by saying that the clergy do not assist workingmen in 
their efforts to better their condition, and instanced the 
fact that the day before, when ten thousand ten were 
gathered on the banks of the lake at Chicago, to arrange 
measures for their relief, not a clergyman was with them, 
Another statement that workingmen refused to be minis- 
tered unto by men who are “ meh as 
John B. Rarwell and John Cudahy,” made quite a stir. 
There was some hissing, and at the close several excited 
men jumped to their feet. One denounced the address as 
false and unfounded, and for a time there was consider- 
able disorder, quieted only by the strong hand of Chancel- 
lor Vincent. With the remarks of Mr. Morgan we have 
no sympathy whatever. [t is not true that the clergy do 
not assist the workingmen, and for him to make that state 
ment in face of the amount of work that is being done 
all over this land and in other lands among workingmen 
show an ignorance facts. It is, however, true 
that the clergy do not have sympathy with very many of 
the methods adopted by the workingmen, and they have 
the same vr ght of individual opinion and expression of it. 
On the other hand, ueither do we have any sympathy with 
that followed) Mr. Moryan’s address. He ex 
pressed the undoubted belief of multitudes, and it is only 
right that Christian men and ministers should listen calm- 
ly and courteously to his words. 
they represent a widespread 


henchmen of such 


” 


is to of 


the hisses 


They may be unjust, but 
belief among honest’ men, 
a belief that is not to be overborne by denunciation but by 
proof. When Charles Kingsley, before the mob of furious 
Chartists, quietly commenced his address, ** Tam aChureh 
of England parson,” and the storm burst forth, then as 
quietly continued, “Lam also a Chartist,” he set an ex- 
ample which many a Christian minister may well follow, 
whether he accepts all of Kingsley’s opinions or not. If 
there istruth atthe basis of Mr. Morgan’s words Chris- 
tian men should know and acknowledge it. If not, they 
should remember that denunciation is not proof, 


WE suppose that the most vivid impression which the 
average visitor carries away from the Chicago Fair is of 
the wonderful beauty of what is somewhat grandiosely 
called the Court of Honor, But no name is too grand for 
it. Let the reader who has not yet been so fortunate as to 
go to the Fair imagine a lake or basin a quarter of a mile 
long and a third as wide, inclosed with a stone wall, and 
with a low gravel walk all about it, above which lies the 
general level of the grounds, From the water, at one end, 
rises the colossal gilded statue of the Republic, while at 
the other end are the Columbia Fountain ind an electric 
fountain on each side. Facing the west end is the lofty 
Administration Building, its lower stories shaped like : 
Greek cross, above the center of which rises a square con- 
struction of columns, the whole surmounted by an octago 
nal gilt dome. At the other end of the basin is a magnifi- 
cent colonnade, or peristyle, of four rows of mighty col- 
umns, With statues upon the balustrade above each col- 
umn, and a beautiful arch parting the peristyle in the 
middle, and all right over the dashing waves of Lake 
Michigan. The two sides of the Basin are fronted by the 
Liberal Arts and the Agriculture Buildings, while the line 
is continued beyond by the Electricity and Manufactures 
Buildings. The scene is fascinating as twilight darkens 
into night, and the low line of close electric lights flashes 
out just over the water all about the Basin, and then 
breaks along the roof line of all the surrounding buildings, 
and outlines the construction of the great dome. But the 
most lasting and vivid memory will be of that beautiful 
peristyle, with its central areb. We have not yet fully 
learned the beauty of a colonnade. Ruskin somewhere 
tells us that the Greeks loved triptychs. They certainly 


loved colonnades, and so did the Romans after them ; and 
we could learn their beauty and magnificence even from 





control of that committee and eventually of the American 


Palmyra, if not from Athens. 


We have, in many of our 








cities, public parks the sides of which would provide 
a magnificent place for colonuades; but they are most 
beautiful by the side of water. 


THE Charleston News and Courier in a recent. issue, 
commenting upon remarks by The Charleston Enquir r, 
theorgan of the colored people in that city, in regard to 
the numerous lynchings in the South, says: 

* There seems to be no way to prevent lynchings for the crime 

for which these men suffered but death, and death by the most 
barbarous and brutalizing torture. When the crime stops the 
lynching will stop.” 
It then calls upon the Enyuirer to go throughout the State 
and preach to the colored people, warning them against the 
awful crime for which so many of their number, guilty or 
innocent, have been put to death, and tell them plainly 
that the mob will disband forever in South Carolina wheg 
the crime which calls the mob together shall cease. Com- 
menting upon this the Mnguirer asserts that it is not the 
crime of assault which is at. the bottom of this brutal sys- 
tem, and in proof affirms that there have been many cases 
where white men have been guilty of it but no lynching 
has occurred. It then strikes at the root of the matter, by 
saying that ‘‘ lynching is not based upon the crime ; it is 
based on inoperative law.” The article that follows is one 
that we think must have put the editor of The News ond 
Courier to shame in its courteous, dignified discussion of 
the whole question. We wish that every man, white or 
black, throughout the South could read it, for we are sure 
that it would do them good. One suggestion made is emi- 
nently pertinent, that “if the white ministers of the 
State would stand up boldly and denounce this form of 
lawlessness a different sentiment would be created.” So 
also is a proposition to suggest two ministers for the mis 
sion, an earnest white minister and an earnest colored min 
ister, to visit each his own Class in the interest of better 
conduct and the Golden Rule 

Tuk following extract from the speech of Baron de 
Courcel in closir g the session of the Bering Sea Tribunal is 
well worthy of careful perusal, not merely for the value of 
the thought, but for the indication it gives of the char 
acter of the presiding officer : 

“We have sought to maintain intact the fundamental prin- 
ciple of this august right of peoples—which extends like the 
vault of the sky about all nations and borrows from the laws of 
nature itself to protect one people of the earth against another- 
and to inculcate in them principles of mutual good-will. In the 
regulations we were intrusted to elaborate we had to decide be- 
tween divergent rights and interests which it was difficult to 
conciliate. The Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain promised with good grace to accept and carry out our 
decision. Our desire is that this voluntary engagement should 
leave no regrets on the part of either of them, altho we have 
asked of both what they will perhaps regard as serious sacri- 
fices, 

“This part of our work constitutes a great innovation, Hither- 
to the nations had agreed to leave outside of all special legisla- 
tion the vast domain of the seas; yet the sea, after the land, has 
become small for men who, like the hero Alexander, and not 
less ardent in work than he, in glory display their energies in 
a world too narrow. Our work is the first attempt tos 
products, hitherto undetined, of the ocean, by a ruling 


are the 
to be ap- 
plied to goods which have escaped every other iw except that of 
‘first comer.’ If this attempt succeeds it will undoubtedly be 
followed by numerous imitations, until the entire planet, on the 
waters as on the continents, shall 
jealous division. 


have become the object of 
Then, perhaps, the conception of property will 


change among men.” 


A FEW weeks since Lord Roberts, in a speech in the city 
of Glasgow, spoke at length about the idea that is so prev 
alent of “India for the Indians,” and asked the question, 
“Which Indians?’ He called to mind the fact that ‘in 
many respects the Punjabi, the Mohammedan and the 
Bengali, the Sikh and the Madrasi, the Pathan and the 
Marathi, are more widely separated in feclings and ideas 
than are the English and Russians, the French and 
Germans, or the Italians and Norwegians.’ He also said 
that once he asked a Madras native gentlemen what he 
thought of the phrase, and received as an answer: ‘Go to 
the Zoological Gardens, and open all the cages ; you will 
then see what would be the end of India for the Indians. 
There would be a grand fight among all the animals, with 
the result that the tiger would walk over the dead bodies 
of the rest... These remarks of Lord Roberts have received 
a very significant illustration in the recent riot in Bombay 
and in the condition of things there, creating not a little 
anxiety among all classes of residents. ‘The trouble has 
arisen through the religious antagonisins of the Moham- 
medans and Hindus, which ordinarily find sufficient ex 
pression in comparatively peaceable slurs and ivsults. 
There is always, however, the danger of such a condition 
as may result in a much more serious collision, and these 
conditions seem to be present in that city at this time, It 
is the fashion with a good many people to cry down 
British rule in India as if it involved the destruction 
of all national feeling and independence in the native com 
munities, Asa matter of fact it is the sole preservative of 
such feeling. When Great Britain conquered India it was 
fast becoming the prey of the Mohammedan. The sturdy 
tribes from the north were not slow in overpowering the 
not less sensitive but less aggressive races of the south ; 
and it would probably have been only a question of time, 
and that not very remote, when through the whole of 
India the very existence of any religious ideas or thoughts 
other than Mohammedan would have been practically 
wiped out. The same thing would continue to-day were it 
not for two elements—the strong arm of British military 
force and the shrewd judgment of British civil rulers. If 
any one is inclined to deny this let him read in the light of 
these disturbances such a book as “The Life of Lord Law- 
rence,’ which shows very forcibly how the only hope of 
development of national customs and life, the only possi- 
bility of individual character lies in the very line that is 
being followed by the British rulers in that great Empire 





Any fears with regard to the safety of the Europeans are 
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: 
doubtless not well founded. A renewal of the great 
mutiny is improbable, chiefly because the Government, 
recognizing the possibility, constantly uses the best avail- 
able means to prevent it. 

The Christian-at-Work speaks of Armenia as being “in 
a manner under the protectorate of Britain and America.” 
This is an error. America in no sense exercises any pro- 
tectorate over any portion of the Turkish Empire or over 
any of its native inbabitants. It is responsible for the 
safety and welfare of American citizens resident in Tur- 
key : and whenever that is connected with or involves the 
welfare of natives, whether Armenians, Greeks or Turks, 
it uses its good offices to secure such favor or rights as the 
Turkish Government may be persuaded to give; but it has 
no rigLt to interfere between that Government and any of 
its subjects. Neither is it correct to say that Great Britain 
has any protectorate over Turkish Armenia. As one of 
the signatories to the Treaty of Berlin, the British Gov- 
ernment bas a right to insist that the Turkish Government. 
shall not treat unjustly any of its Christian subjects; but 
that applies to Armenians outside of Armenia just as 
much as it does to those in that section. In fact, the pop- 
ular conception of Armenia as a distinct territory is quite 
erroneous. The district coincident with the historical 
kinudom of Armenia, lying partly in Turkey and partly in 
Russia (the Caucasus), is at present by no means distinct- 
ively Armenian, but rather Kurdish, the Armenians being 
really in the minority. Such incorrect statements do 
harm, as they prejudice our Legation before the Turkish 
Government. So long as that Government realizes that 
our Legation has no political designs, but only seeks the 
protection of its own people, and whenever it uses further 
influence does it simply in the general interests of humani- 
ty, a good deal can be accomplished. But such an idea as 
this would hinder far more than it would help. 


So long as it remains true that a great teacher isa 
great school, we shall hold that Hamilton College in cele- 
brating the recent jubilee of its Greek Professor, Edward 
North, LL.D., L.H.D., was celebrating its own. Few 
teachers have held the place in the love and esteem of their 
pupils which is held by Professor North, and fewer yet, 
after having performed the duties of a laborious professor- 
ship so long, are still able to keep step with their younger 
associates. No one at Hamilton has rejoiced more in their 
young President than Professor North; but if that) Presi- 
dent ever permits himself to dream of the apotheosis of a 
good President, we will venture a guess that the central 
figure in it will have a close likeness to the Academic Nes- 
tor, bis venerated neighbor on College Hill. 


...[t is the fashion with some to decry the great rail- 
roads of the land as soulless corporations whose one object 
is tomake the most out of the people and to do the Jeast 
forthem. Yet here are the railroads carrying from Den- 
ver and the surrounding districts, free of charge, thou 
sands of unemployed persons who are seeking work in the 
great wheat fields of the Northwest. So the express com- 
panies here bring from the suburbs any packages of flow- 
ers for distribution in the hospitals and the poorer quarters 
of thiscity. And these are but illustrations of what is 
being done on every hand by men who are popularly sup- 
posed to be simply financial tyrants. 


--One of the speakers at a meeting of the unemployed, 
said the other day that Mrs. Vanderbilt: had paid a hun- 
dred thousand dollars fora diamond dog-collar while the 
poor were starving. ‘The story had no truth in it, and the 
Vanderbilt ladies are quite too sensible to do such a thing. 
They are women of unusual good sense and examples of 
wise munificence. But if she had done it more than half of 
the money would have gone to support labor, as in the 
case of most purchases of luxuries. ‘The workmenof Am- 
sterdam would not be so much shocked to hear of money 
spent for diamonds as were those workmen of Chicago, 


. The Rev. J. W. Sproull, D.D., is preparing a history 
of the trials which resulted in the excision of the adher- 
ence of the Kast Kad platform by the Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod in IS891, He expects to finish it by the close 
of this year, but announces that then it ‘ will be securely 
deposited, not to be opened until a specified date.” Just 
what Dr. Sproull’s idea is in this we find it a little difficult 
to understand. fe surely cannot be afraid of criticism and 
comment, Perhaps he thinks, however, that discussion 
Will be more useful at some future time when the imme- 
diate prejudices aroused have subsided, 


-And now itis The Herald and Presbyter that has 
dropped the blanket sheet and adopted the thirty-two page 
form. We have been expecting it for some time, sure that 
sich wide-awake men as manage it could not fail to recog- 
hize the “ possibilities in the way of good printing, prompt 
delivery and enlargement when necessary,” which this 
form gives. It is pleasant, too, to look straight into the 
face of the senior editor, who at the age of eighty-three 
has shown that he is by no means afraid of new forms and 
hew methods, Success to our Cincinnati contemporary. 


seo The biggest diamond in the world has been discov- 
ered at the Jiigersfontein mines in South Africa, acd 
Weighs 9712; carats. It is three inches long and from one 
and a half totwo andahalf inches in breadth and thick- 
hess, It is of a perfect color, and is marred by one black 
Spotin the middle, which will drop out if it is cut in two. 
Ve may express a hope that the stone will not be split and 
then cut into two brijliants, but that it will remain as one 
larze stone of irregular shape, and covered with small 
facets, Will it be bought for America ? 


-++-As usual, Sunday was election day in France, and 
the result is most gratifying. The Royalists will lose half 
their seats, and there will be an overwhelming majority of 
Republicans of all sorts. Those who suffered most after 
the Royalists are such men as Clemenceau, Floquet and 
Andrieux, who were implicated one way or another in the 

anamea scandal. Now that the election is over we trust 
that the Government will feel strong enough to do justice 


WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


THE latest official report indicates an expenditure of 
something over $23,000,000, and a net daily profit rolling in 
of over $40,000 with which to liquidate it. The clicking 
turnstiles now register over a hundred thousand visitors 
every day, and with favorable weather the attendance will 
not fall below that figure. The Directory have adopted a 
method of popularizing the Fair. Every day some special 
attraction is provided, and this departure is already bear- 
ing fruit in increased attendance. The Thomas orchestra, 
of which mention was made some weeks ago, has been dis- 
banded, so far as the noon concerts go, and orchestral 
music is now provided daily in the Manufactures and the 
Agricultural Buildings. This affords to a much larger 
number the opportunity of listening to delightful music 
and viewing the exhibits at the same time. In the former 
building the orchestra is stationed near the big clock on 
Columbia Avenue, and the long line of seats reaching from 
the north to the south entrance is never empty. 
Close at hand is the jewelry and silverware department 
of the United States exhibit. Westep inside and feast our 
eyes upon a display of gems the equal of which has never 
before been seen, and costiag over a million dollars. The 
cynosure of the collection is the yellow Tiffany diamond, 
oue-fifth larger than the celebrated Kohinoor. It weighs 
125%¢ carats, and is valued at $100,000, It slowly revolves 
around a velvet crest, flashing 2 thousand lights from its 
many-sided facets. We see also a necklace of pearls, the 
finest ever brought to America, aud worth $200,000, A 
corsage ornament of 300 diamonds aud 125 pearls is another 
attraction, while a golden girdle holding twenty-one large 
canary diamonds is valued at $25,000, Next is a reproduc- 
tion of a diamond collaret worn by Marie Antoinette, 
aud au incense burner in the shape of a serpent upon a 
log strangling a duck, the scales of opal and the matrix 
and rattles of American pearls. Scattered about the 
pavilion are gems and jewels of all kinds and values, with 
silver worked up in magnificent designs into useful and 
beautiful articles. [nh another room of the pavilion is a 
design for the irterior of a church, and when viewed from 
a sort of vestibule, the picture presented is one fascinating 
in its beauty aud never to be forgotton, Soft and subdued 
colored lights shed their rays upon altar, chancel, reredos, 
font and lecturn, the whole blending in perfect: harmony 
and elegance. White marble steps lead to the altar, which 
is formed of mosaic in a most beautiful gradation of color, 
while upon the altar itself is a cross studded with jewels 
and golden candlesticks set with precious stones, 
Near by is an exhibit of the watchmaking industry, 
where 2,000 watches, all in motion, tick away with cease 
less rapidity. Machines, with attendants at work, show 
how the delicate parts are made and put together. Not 
the least interesting part of this exhibit is the showing of 
sixteenth century chronometers, the collection being a 
part of that owned by Evan Roberts, of Manchester, Koy 
land. Many of the timepieces are priceless, and were 
loaned especially for this Exposition. Among them are 
watches carried by King James I, Oliver Cromwell, John 
Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, King George HI, Robert Burns, 
William of Orange, Queen Elizabeth, Jobn Calvin, John 
Bunyan, and Lady Jane Grey. Cromwell’s watch is a 
ponderous, oyal-shaped affair, with his name conspicuous 
on the face. King George’s watch is much more elaborate, 
possessing a cyclometer dial, used in carriages to measure 
distances traveled, John Milton’s watch has a silver case 
with raised points on the dial, by which the blind poet was 
enabled to tell the time. Beyond this is a miniature 
building showing the manufacture of avother kind cf 
watches, each mimic room being filled with little automa- 
ton figures, busily at work, the machinery in motion, ev- 
erything bearing a correct resemblance to the mammoth 
establishment it is arranged to represent 

In the gallery the various sewing-machine manufac 
tories have theirexbibit, the mostelaborate pavilion being 
amarvel of beauty. It is arranged in two stories, the 
upper floor being devoted toa dining room, reception room 
ard bedroom. In all of these rooms the wall coverings, 
the upholstery, the pictures, the fabrics for table setting 
and bedroom furnishings are entirely the product of the 
machine. The delicacy of the work, especially that in the 
pictures, is most remarkable ; and it is nothing strange 
that the attendant is called upon to announce the fact that 
it is all thread work, so perfectly does it resemble oil 
colors. In typewriters the American department is 
especially well supplied, as there appears to be no writing 
machine not represented, The booths containing these are 


Religions Intelligence. 
DISSENTERS IN NORWAY. 


BY OLAUS DAHL, 
THE number of dissenters in Norway is not large and yet, 
the spirit of dissent is quite general. There are, perhaps, not 
more than twelve thousand belonging to organizations 
outside of the State Church. The exact statistics cannot 
be obtained, but the following classification will be found 
not far wrong: Methodists, 4,000; Baptists, 3,500; Salva- 
tion Army, 3,300; Catholics, 1,500. In general it may be 
said that most progress is made by the Salvation Army 
and the Catholics. The explanation may, perhaps, be 
found in this, that, however much they may represent two 
extremes, they agree in this, that they attract the poorer 
classes by ministering to their bodily wants. This fact 
must also be taken into account in the case of the Catho- 
lics, that their work is almost exclusively in the cities 
where there is a large foreign element. 

The forms of confession and methods of worship among 
the dissenters in Norway, do not differ materially from 
what we find among the same denominations in our own 
country. If there were any tendency to deviate in these 
regards it would no doubt be counterbalanced by the pres 
ence of quite a number who have gone there from our 
country to do missionary work for their own denomina- 
tions. ; 

The conduct of dissenters in Norway is, to a large ex 
tent, the same as that of the followers of Waldenstrém, 
in Sweden :‘they do not leave the State Church formally, 
but generally absent themselves from the regular church 
services, and more especially from communion. If these 
were all included in the above figures it would indicate the 
large scope of the dissenting movement. There are, how- 
ever, different reasons for this indefinite position taken by 
somany. In the first place, the State Church is so inti 
mately connected with all the social customsand the whole 
national life, that breaking with the State Church means 
a breaking with society and with many of the established 
practices of the country. In the second place, it means a 
loss of prerogatives, not legal but as a result of one’s loss 
of social position. Then there are still two positions, that 
of judge aud teacher in the public schools, which those 
who are not baptized and confirmed canvot hold. On the 
whole it may be said, however, that separating from the 
State Church does not involve any loxs, except in the more 
direct ways mentioned above. The law nas reduced this 
to the minimum as long as the union of Church and State 
exists. 

If we seek for the causes of dissent we shall find that 
they lie largely in the State Church itself. Prior to 1850 
the credulous, naif, cold Lutheravism held sway, and was 
only briefly interrupted by the work of Hauge. Every- 
thing was well and good because taken care of by the 
clergy; the common people did not concern themselves 
with matters which the clergy could take care of. Even 
the greatest and best men thought that the highest aim of 
their life was a sure defense of the old dogmatic teaching. 
This was the great purpose in every sermon, When the 
great revival came in 1848, it was not fully understood by 
the ministers of the State Church. Some of the greatest 
champions of the dogmatic theology, however, thought 
they saw in the laymen allies in defense of their doctrines. 
But here they reckoned without their host. The work of 
the laymen took a very practical form, and both for this 
reason and because they were ignorant of the doctrines 
these were left to the theologians. Their work took on a 
Reformed rather than a Lutheran character. They empha 
sized regeneration and the strictest observance of the 
Sabbath, but paid little attention to baptism. They 
taught an immediate relation to God through prayer and 
co-ordinated this to the means of grace. They erected 
numerous “ houses of prayer,’’ and it was thought to be a 
greater sign of spirituality to visit the ‘ house of prayer’ 
than to go to church. 

This could not be tolerated by the clergy of the State 
Church; they began to preach against dissenters—not 
against their lives,@ut against their doctrines. This, how 
ever, did not have the desired effect. People were not ac 
customed to the fine distinctions made in theological dis 
cussions. They could rather judge from the fruits in the 

life of the dissenters. People began to admire their zeal 
and earnestness in Christian life and were led to follow 
their example. This was the period of greatest dissent. 

The more farsighted and practical minds in the State 





always well filled, as every operator is desirous of deter 

mining whether there is a better machine than the one he 
or she is using. In surgical and dental instruments there 
isa remarkably complete display, the glittering steel at 

tracting attention from those especially connected with 
that branch of labor. Twoor three of the best known month- 
ly periodicals make very interesting exhibits, showing the 
original manuscripts of famous authors and authoresses, 
as well as the original pen drawings from which the illus- 
trations were made. The manner in which these pictures 
are “ worked up” is shown, and is very interesting. Well- 
known educational and religious papers have separate 
booths for the entertainment of their friends, with inter 

esting data showing the history of the periodicals. 

The display of photographs is wonderfully complete, as 
prominent artists throughout the entire United States 
have sent their best productions in portraiture and scen- 
ery, giving the visitor remarkably beautiful pictures of 
his country as well as many of its famous people. ‘The ex- 
hibit made in the south gallery by the higher institutions 
of learning, as well as the public and parochial schools of 
the country, is so large and complete as to preclude an 
adequate description in this letter, but will be dwelt upon 
Jater. Uponthe main; floor is the exhibit of the manufac- 
turers of furniture, hardware, house furnishings, textile 
goods, ete., in thousands upon thousands of beautiful arti- 
cles to minister to. the comfort and convenience of man, 
reaffirming the trath of the saying that the luxury of the 





to the Italians who suffered in the recent riots. 


past generation is the becessity of the present, 





Church began to see in the condition of things their own 
shortcomings as well as the advantages of the new move- 
ment. Dogmatic sermons began to be rare, polemics 
against dissenters still rarer. They began to associate 
with clergymen from other denominations, and the tide of 


dissent was stemmed. 

One of the greatest faults in the State Church,and one 
of the underlying causes of dissent, has been a tendency to 
weaken the feeling of responsibility of the individual for 
his own spiritual life. Then there has been also a ten 
dency to take away the barriers which must necessarily 
| separate the spiritual life of the person who has simply 
learned the principles of the Christian religion, perhaps 
by compulsion, from the one who through experience has 


come into communion with God. 

Offense has also been taken at what has been called an 
indiscriminate use of the sacraments and confirmation in 
the State Church, and this has been an important cause of 
dissent. 

The strongest cause of dissent, however, and that which 
gives vitality and strength to the movement, dces not lie 
in the idea of protest against abuses in the State Church, 
but arises from the more positive forces at work in Nor- 
way. During the last forty years there has been a wonder 
ful awakening touching life at every point—literary, re- 
ligious, political. Itis through the literary activity that 
the revival in the political sphere has been brought about 
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and by which it has been stimulated. The religious re- 
vival may be said to antedate the literary, but it cannot be 
said to be its cause. Both arise rather out of the same 
conditions—universal education, improvements in the 
methods of teaching, the more general circulation of books 
and periodicals. All this has stimulated thought to @ 
wonderful degree, and in the train of this thought follow 
a diversity of opinions and views of life. 

Considerable apprehension is experienced on the part of 
good Christians because of what seems to them a chaos of 
religious opinion and practice. The unity of the Church 
has been broken. Careful observers, however, see beyond 
the temporary state of disintegration a higher unity of the 
Church in the fellowship of all true believers. 

The influence of dissenters on the religious life in Nor 
way is good not only in so far as it isa protest against 
abuses in the State Church, but more especially as their 
work is one form of manifestation of that general awaken- 
ing which characterizes Norway at the present time. 

The reflex influence on the State Church is good. Serv- 
ices are more frequent and are much better attended than 
formerly... A great interest is manifested in all kinds of 
charitable work. A proportionately large number of mis- 
sionaries are sent out to heathen lands as well as to Amer- 
ica. The ministers no longer follow the beaten paths of 
dogmatic preaching, but their sermons are simple and 
practical. They do not in general oppose the work of dis- 
senters, unless it leads to extravagances. The presence of 
different denominations presénting their different views 
has led to a testing of doctrines—to investigation and 
study of the Bible. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 





> 
AT NORTHFIELD. 


BY AGNES L, CARTER. 


It was during an inter-conference lull that we first en- 
tered the wide elm-arcbed street of Northfield, where the 
grass at each side of the road is as smooth and almost as 
close-shaven as the lawns, and the white houses peep out 
in friendly fashion from beneath their canopies of green. 

We had heard of the Northfield elms; but they exceed 
their fame. In size, in grace of form and upward sweep, 
they are noble beyond description. There is one opposite 
this window which measures more than fifteen feet in girth 
at. the smallest part of the trunk. F 

Those who come year after year tell us (in view of the 
long letters we are writing) that it is impossible to describe 
Northfield. It is encouraging, however, to teel that one 
can scarcely fail more completely than those who have 
already made the attempt. Certainly there are character 
istics of the place which have escaped mention by former 
visitors, so far as our knowledge extends. 

For instance, the fashion of adding house to house, not 
in the scriptural sense, but more literally. ‘The houses are 
built serially first, a large front building, with ridgepole 
parallel to the road, forming the cross of a 'T, while the 
stem of the letter is made by a series of extensions in the 
rear, each a little lower ora trifle narrower than the one 
before it, until a big barn or stable closes the ‘‘ serial.” It 
is supposed that one or two extensions, or, in some Cases, 
the more imposing front building itself, may have been 
added after the institution of the Conference turned a 
stream of visitors into the quiet village. The entire series 
is freshly painted in one color. 

Then there is the fashion of picking up foot passengers, 
if there is a vacant seat in the carriage. The first time an 
utter stranger invited us into a handsome carriage, behind 
a spirited black horse, we were elated with the honor, but 
soon grew accustomed to compliments of the sort. Then 
there is the yet prettier custom of placing a lamp or two 
in the front window of each house to illuminate the street, 
It is by these ‘‘lower lights’ that we find our way home 
after the evening meetings. 

But the most marvelous thing that remains untold is, 
that this is the summer resort where ‘ [Ika lassie has her 
laddie,” and a few to spare! There is many a pretty little 
romance to watch if one is not too busy with one’s own 
affairs of the kind, and, when the time gomes for good-bys, 
there are lingerings on piazzas on last evenings and re- 
luctant farewells, and long, unconscious holding of hands, 
of which observers must be oblivious, and dreamy disregard 
of ‘‘chaff” from the elders, after the stages have rolled 
away, and other touching symptoms that ‘‘life’s fitful 
fever ’ isatits hight. But this is asafe place to meet the 
inevitable. The laddie who carries your Bible to Stone 
Hall for you, or the lassie who helps you out with your 
notes on Dr. Gordon’s lectures or Mr. Moody’s ** Nuggets,” 
“an scarcely be a dangerous companion. 

A conspicuous character of the place is our host, Captain 
Duncan, who was ushered into dubious fame by his posi 
tion in Mark Twain’s “ Innocents Abroad,”’ which he good- 
humoredly denounces as ‘‘a lie from beginning to end.” 
On the eve of the opening of the Bible Conference, he de- 
lighted his guests by giving a true account of that famous 
voyage. A week later, they besought him, like children, 
to ‘tell it again,” and he consented, 

It was a warm afternoon, and the party gathered on the 
lawn ; the light gowns, the pink tennis shirts, the waving 
fans, making a bright parterre upon the green, The Cap- 
tain stood on the piazza, and his quarterdeck tones, with 
the frequent outbursts of laughter from the audience, 
drew the attention of parties driving by, as he told his 
pleasant tale of adventure. 

It is all worth repeating ; but the visit of his party, at the 
invitation of the Emperor of Russia, to the summer palace 
at Odessa, may suflice as a sample. The Captain found 
himself in conversation with an agreeable lady ; and, ag it 
dawned upon him who she might be, he asked, guileless of 
court etiquet : 

** Are you the Empress ?’ 

‘Yes, Iam.” 

“Will you allow me to introduce my wife 2” 

**Certainly ; that is what I wish.”’ 

This done — 


’ 





‘* May I present some of the other ladies ¥” 

“Certainly ; I will go round with you.” 

‘* My arm was convenient,’ said he, “and she hooked on! 
It was probably the first time that an Empress of Russia 
had walked arm-in-arm with a Yankee skipper.” 

Each morning, after breakfast, the guests of the house 
crowd into the little parlor for family prayers. The Cap- 
tain ‘‘ takes the Book,’ while his wife, at the piano, leads 
in the singing of Gospel hymns. One morning as he 
announced the 139th Psalm, a clergyman at his side asked : 

“Won’t you tell that story, Captain, about ‘the wings 
of the morning’?”’ 

So, on reaching the ninth verse, the reader paused, and 
told the story. 

**T once met in London a Yankee sea captain who was 
master of a ship that was called ‘The Wings of the Morn- 
ing.’ I asked him how itcame to have that name. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ it’s quite a littlestory. I'll tell it to you: 

“*A year ago we were in the Indian Ocean, and were 
struck by a typhoon that knocked us over on our beam- 
ends and tore away all the sails, so that we were under 
bare poles, and there was no such thing as standing on the 
decks, so we got up on the weather side the best way we 
could and hung on to the rail. I saw a piece of paper 
caught in the weather main chains, so I climbed over the 
weather rail on to the bulwarks and fished it out. About 
all that was legible on it was this: 

“ele ] take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” That im- 
pressed me so much that I thought I wanted that care and 
protection, and it led to my conversion. When I came 
home I found that the owners were building me a new 
ship. I asked the privilege of naming her, and called her, 
“The Wings of the Morning.”’”’ 

The Bible Conference closed last evening. To-day, the 
crowds are trooping off, in vehicles of all sorts and on foot, 
and the village is settling down to its old-time quiet, as in 
the days, as Mr. Sankey phrases it, ‘‘ before Moody and I 
came to worry them.’’ 

NORTHFIELD, Mags. 
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POINTS MET BY THE PRUDENTIAL COMMIT- 
TEE. 


THE Prudential Committee of the American Board has 
recently addressed a letter to the Congregational church 
at Williamstown, Mass., in reply to some criticisms on its 
management. The letter calls attention to the fact that 
the Committee is not responsible for the shaping of the 
policy to which the Williamstown church objects, but 
only for the faithful execution of it. The policy was 
formulated by the Board, and the Committee has no 
choice but to carry it out obediently. 

In reply to the claim of authority for the churches to 
determine the theological fitness of missionaries, the Com- 
mittee says: 

“To this it seems in place respectfully to reply that the 
assumption underlying these statements appears not to have 
adequate support. Whenachurch says, ** We assert the authori- 
ty of the churches,” the inquiry necessarily arises, The authority 
of what churches ¢ What churches have authority to decide a 
grave question in the policy of a great missionary board? Is ita 
score or two of churches which chance to be assembled in an 
ecclesiastical council, and whose representatives are possibly 
made up largely of the friends and instructors of a candidate for 
ordination—friends who are so interested in championing his 
erratic views that they are willing toordain to the Congregation- 
al ministry a man who, with confessed excellencies of spirit and 
culture, yet holds and teaches that Christ differs from other men 
only in degree? No, is the emphatic concession made by a very 
eminent Congregational divine in connection with his recently 
published criticism of the Board, 

“What churches have authority in this matter? The Congre- 
gational churches as a body—those of them, at least, whose mem- 
bers contribute to the Board? But how can their mind be 
learned? They have never been canvassed to ascertain whether, 
in view of the local spirit and partisan aim certain councils have 
shown, over 2,000 of these churches, or less than 200, would be able 
to say tothe Board, with the Williamstown church, ‘ We desire 
that theological matters should be delivered to the ecclesiastical 
council, where, by our polity, we are convinced they belong.’ Is 
there ground for the implied assumption here that the authority 
of the churches as such has been, or can be, directly and explicit- 
ly made known to the Board in this matter 7? 

“There are many who think the churches should have a more 
direct voice in the government of the Board. This was suggested 
by President Storrs in his letter of acceptance, and steps toward 
this end have been taken by members of the administration, and 
as detailed and advocated before the National Council by the 
Home Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Alden, they seemed to meet with 
the approval of that body. The Prudential Committee asserts in 
the most explicit manner that in all its actions during all these 
years of discussion it has been its simple and earnest purpose 
faithfully to carry out the will of the churches supporting the 
Board. Its members feel that they would be unworthy to retain 
their offices a moment if they were capable of seeking to override 
that will, to impose their personal opinions as a law upon the 
churches of Christ. The Committee believes that the same can 
be said of the corporate action of the Board as well as that of its 
administrative servants. The simple question has been, How 
can the will of the churches in this matter best be ascertained 7 
Until a way has been devised and adopted in which the churches 
are formally represented in the Board, the only way possible 
would seem to be to consider that the churches are informally or 
virtually represented there by the corporate meiabers. That the 
sentiment of the churches is fairly represented by the corpurate 
members seems probable, for they are chosen from the member- 
ship of the contributing churches, with a general view to geo- 
graphical position and amount of contribution, and most of them 
held their places before the recent differences began. That the 
churches are practically represented in the Board by its corpor- 
ate members has been generally conceded even by some who are 
not satisfied with its policy. Thus the recent protest against that 
policy by the Old South Church, of Boston, in expressing its dis- 
satisfaction that the Prudential Committee had not concluded its 
action, under a vote of the Board at itslast annual meeting, 
alluded to that vote as ‘communicating the wishes of the 
churches’ to the Prudential Committee. Thus it says: 

**It would seem that the churches must wait three months more 
before they can know whether their wishes are, or are not, to be 


carried into effect by those to whom they were communicated as 
an intimation only less positive than an instruction.’ 





In striving faithfully to obey the instructions received from the 
Board, the Committee has supposed that it was taking the best 
course known to it,and the only course open to it, to carry out the 
will of the churches supporting the Board. 

** Another cause for complaint against the Committee is stated 
in your letter in the following words: 

**Creeds of acknowledged weight in which the churches have 

expressed their faith are evidently not deemed sufficient in choos- 
ing men for the foreign field.’ 
To this may properly be given the same reply which was returned 
to the identical words when they were found in a letter received 
by the Committee from the Humphrey Street Church, New 
Haven, the letter and the reply having appeared in the public 
journals, viz.: 

“*In presenting inquiries to applicants for missionary 
appointment the Committee has never asked ony questions on 
points outside of creeds of acknowledged weight among our 
churches. The records of the Committee upon this matter are 
full and open, and in no case willit be found that the Committee 
has gone beyond the statements of creeds that are recognized as 
weighty among our churches.’ 

“ As long agoas last January, also, there was published in the 
papers and sent to the corporate members, some of whom are 
prominent in your community, the reply of the Committee to the 
Old South Church of Boston in which occurs an explicit denial 
by the Committee of the substance of the above charge—viz., that 
the Committee requires candidates to assent to some particular 
standard outside of creeds of acknowledged weight among our 
churches. For in that answer the Committee says : 

“* No candidate for missionary appointment under the Ameri- 
can Board is now or ever has been required or asked to subscribe or 
assent to any particular creed, or confession of faith, or to express 
his views in particular and specified words and phrases, in order 
to secure appointment. No candidate at any time has been de- 
clined because he failed to express his doctrinal belief in certain 
required terms. The usage in every case alike is to ascertain 
from the candidate’s own statements, and from his answers to in- 
——. according to the method authorized by the Board at 
Minneapolis, the real contents and significance of his theological 
views, and then to judge the case by itself, upon its own merits 
thus ascertained, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Board and the President's original letter of acceptance.’ 

“The Committee is constrained toexpress its surprise and grief 
that Christian brethren can feel justified in disturbing the confi- 
dence of the public inthe Board andimperiling its great work by 
the frequent reiteration and widespread publication of charges 
which the Committee have again and again explicitly denied, and 
for which the accusers bring no shadow of proof. 

“It remains to notice one further passage in your letter, which 
is found also in the same terms in the letter from the New Haven 
chufch referred to. It is said : 

*** We have as aresultone standard of doctrine for the foreign 
missionary and another for the pastor at home—for the mission- 
ary the standard of the Committee, forthe pastor the standard of 
the churches.’ 

“Is it not a truer statement of the case to say that there is one 
and the same standard for both fields, and that is, ‘the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches supporting the Board’ as ex- 
pressed in ‘creeds of acknowledged weight’ among them,but that 
the Committee feels bound, under its specific instructions, and in 
view of the special exigencies of the foreign work, to adhere 
somewhat carefully to this standard, while individual churches 
in installing their pastors sometimes, for more or less worthy 
reasons, let down the standard in a degree, and install pastors 
against the protest of some of the churches in council—pastors 
who in respect to important doctrines Are confessedly at vari- 
ance with the creeds of their own churches. Such exceptional 
cases, however, Cannot be set up as the normal rule to give con- 
straining law to the whole denomination. 

“ Such pastors, moreover, as well as home missionaries some- 
times appointed in like circumstances, enter upon a relationship 
not necessarily permanent. It can be terminated within a year, 
if need be, by the action of those who receive its ministrations, 
and who are commonly responsible, for the most part, for its 
pecuniary support. But the Board is administering trust funds, 
contributed often in small sums and at great sacrifice and to be 
expended with the most careful economy. <A foreign missionary 
is appointed for life. Heand his wife’are sent across the world 
and maintained for years before he can acquire a difficult Jan- 
guage so as to be of much service. Then he is to lay foundations 
for schools and churches. Nearly all the missionaries are vir- 
tually, and many of them are actually, theological professors, 
training native pastors; but theological seminaries are not wont 
to choose their professors at the edict of a council. 

“The missionary funds in hand are always very ‘imited. If 
erratic men, obnoxious to many of the contributors, had been 
sent out, it would have been necessary to keep at home the men 
who have gone out, and against whom no one has any ground 
for objection. And certainly the confiding spirit in which the 
missionaries have accepted appointment from the Board, trust- 
ing themselves wholly to its care, the arduous and successful 
labors they perform for Christ, the privations and sacrifices 
they endure, and the perils they encounter, conspire to make the 
strongest possible appeal to those on whose errand they have 
gone forth not to leave them unprotected and their glorious 
work unsupported except for the most abundant and abiding 
reasons, 

“The opinion given in your letter that the Committee should 
have nothing to do with theological matters, which should be 
left wholly to a council, was advocated at length at Springfield 
by some very able men, but it secured only nineteen votes out of 
one hundred and twenty-nine. How, then, can the Committee 
think it would be carrying out the will of the churches if it 
should vacate its office in this matter in behalf of any council 
that might chance to be called? How can it think so in view, 
also, of the repeated and practically unanimous votes of the 
Board in the indorsement, as a basis of action, of the Presi- 
dent’s letter of acceptance, which, upon this question, has the 
following words: 

‘The Board recognizes, as I think wisely, its indivisible re- 
sponsibility to all the churches, and to all the persons contrib- 
uting to its funds, for the soundness in the faith of those whom 
in their name it commissions; while it recognizes, also, the sharp 
differences between a ministry pursued under the searching 
publicity of Christian communities, with the cordial assistance 
of experienced believers, and a ministry prosecuted at a dis- 
tance amid the resistances and under the obscuring penumbra 
of heathen societies. Substantially, both our ministers and our 
churches are distinctly evangelical. But very loose and unwor- 
thy speculations about Christ, about his atonement, about the 
inspiration of the Bible, about the nature and limit, or even the 
reality, of future retribution, sometimes appear for a time in 
pulpits or in clerical bodies, and are carelessly permitted to pass 
without protest, to which Ido not think that the Board as 4 
body ought, or would wish, to give equal allowance in those 
working at its cost upon its supreme errand, under its authentl- 
cating commission, in communities where matured convictions 
are not yet present to check the temerity of adventurous minds. 
This society exists for a purpose wide as_the world, solemn as 
the cross, connected with eternal issues. It is responsible to the 
Lord of the Gospel for what its messengers proclaim in his 
name. And it sbould,as I think, expect those messengers to 
stand on a higher level of conviction—higher and steadier—than 
may be occasionally occupied at home by scattered churches | 
individual teachers who are not yet excluded from the genera 
communion.’” 

The letter is signed by Dr. A. C. Thompson, Chairman, 
; and Dr. E. E, Strong, Secretary. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


It is reported from Rome that the Pope has raised 
the vicariate of Idaho to a bishopric. 


...-At Ocean Grove there have been making efforts to 
secure a new auditorium. The estimated cost is $50,000, 
and of that $35,000 have already been subscribed, the largest 
individual donation being that of $5,000 by Mr. A. T. Fields, 
of Dobbs Ferry. 


...-Another Presbyterian minister, W. W. Totheroh, 
D.D., pastor of the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, has re- 
signed, announcing as his reason his disagreement with 
the positions held and defined by the Presbyterian Church 
in its last General Assembly, 


...-The Vatican, the magnificent 4,000 roomed “ prison” 
of the Pope, shelters at present 1,027 persons, who all be- 
long to the papal household. Of these 118 constitute the 
Swiss Guard and 85 are papal police. The majority of these 
are scions of Cavholic noble families. 


.... The persecution of the Lutheran clergy in the Rus- 
sian Baltic province continues. A pastor in Esthonia has 
been sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment for a petty 
contravention of orthodox by-laws. Appeal was had to 
the Senate, but the sentence has been confirmed. 


....A Loyal Temperance Legion auxiliary tothe World’s 
W.C.T, U. has been organized in San Sebastian, Spain, by 
Miss Anna A. Gordon, for sixteen years Miss Willard’s 
traveling companion and helper, and a sister of Mrs. 
Gulick, the American missionary in that place. This is 
the first white ribbon society in Spain. 


.... The Second Presbyterian Church in Chicago recently 
had a reunion of its pastors on one Sunday. The opening 
prayer was offered by the-first pastor, Dr. R. W. Patter- 
son. The sermon was preached by Dr. J. Monro Gibson, 
of London, the second pastor, and Dr. S. J. McPherson, 
the third and present pastor, ciosed the services. 





.... The Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., who was for many years 
missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 
Japan, and has been one of THE INDEPENDENT’S  Corre- 
spondents from that field, some little time since feceived a 
call to the chair of systematic theology in Cumberland 
University. It was expected that he would accept, but he 
has felt obliged on the whole to decline. 


....Of the 700 colporters in the employ of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 80 are at work in Italy. Dur- 
ing the year 1892 these workers disposed of 7,132 entire 
Bibles, 15,322 New Testaments and 140,103 other portions 
of the Bible, a total of 162,637 volumes. Besides these 
the Evangelical Book Concern in Florence publisbes and 
sells its own editions of the Italian Bible. 


.... According to tbe minutes of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Conference, recently held in Kngland, the number of 
members of the society were 195,027, an increase of 1,550; 
there are 1,112 traveling preachers, 16,619 local preachers,and 
10,508 class leaders. The Sabbath-schools, numbering 4,321, 
show an increase of 25; the teachers 61,488, an increase of 
162, and the scholars 45,283, an increase of 7,338. 





....The Federal Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip will be held in the Marble Collegiate 
Church, this city, November 2d and 3d. As the Brother 
hood has gained some fifty chapters during the year, it is 
expected that the gathering will be of great interest. 
There are now 125 chapters regularly enrolled scattered 
through twenty-five States with a membership of 3,500, 


.... ft has been announced that the presentation of the 
Passion Play at Eldorado, on Jersey Heights, across the 
Itudson River from this city, is again in contemplation 
It is scarcely probable that it will be carried out, as the 
public opinion which prevented Salmi Morse from produc- 
ing the same play in this city, even after all arrangements 
for it had been made, is as’ pronounced and as powerful 
to day as ever. 


....Mr. Thomas Spurgeon has been fairly inducted into 
the pulpit at his father’s tabernacle. ‘The opening sermon 
was one that pleased all and seemed to give prospect that 
he would worthily fill his father’s place. The earnest de- 
sire of both Dr. Pierson and Dr. Spurgeon that all should 
rally to his support seems to be carried out. Two of the 
elders who most strongly opposed his return were present, 
and assisted in the communion service. 


.... The Christian people of Denver are doing their best 
to help carry the burden of financial distress. The Rev. 
J.D. Rankin, of the United Presbyterian Church, recog- 
hizing the load on the members of his church, has asked 
that his salary be cut down $1,000, His people earnestly 
requested him to reconsider his action, but he said that 
he should suffer no more than the great majority of the 
people, and insisted upon his offer being accepted. 


....5.8. Laws, M.D., LL.D., formerly President of Mis- 
souri University, has been elected to the Perkins profess- 
orshipin the Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C. This 
seminary is the oldest but one in the Presbyterian Church, 
and has been regarded as the Princeton of the South. The 
chair which Dr. Laws is to fill treats of the relation of sci- 
ence and philosophy to Christianity. It was founded more 
than thirty years ago, and is the oldest professorship of 
that kind. 

....Duriny the past year the Waldensian Mission con- 
xregations in Italy received additions of 220 adults and 653 
catechumens. The total number of communicants is 
4.737, who contributed for’ church purposes a total of 
79,186 lire, of Which some 29,672 lire were for the central 
treasury for the salaries of pastors, teachers and evangel 
ists. Onan average each adult member of the Waldensian 
churches contributed 16 lire, 70 centimes. The Walden- 
sians have recently opened a new place of worship in Rome 
on the Via Merulara. During the weck there is a gratis 


medical mission held in this hall for one hour a day. 





....During the past year the Waldensian Church in Italy, 
together with the Evangelical Italian Church, have re- 
ceived into fellowship 866 persons; the English Wesleyan 
and American Methodist Episcopal Churches showed a 
net gain of 207 members, and the Baptist of 165. Adding 
the other different Evangelical Churches the entire num- 
ber, it is estimated, may be set down as 2,000, In addition 
to this there are probably about 12,000 young people under 
distinctively evangelical training. 


...-The International Bible Conference has been con- 
tinued at Asbury Park through the week. Among the 
speakers have been Dr. William Dinwiddie, of Virginia; 
Professor W. G. Moorhead, of Xenia, O.; Prof. Ernest 
Streeter, of Denver University ; Prof. Howard Osgood, of 
Rochester, and others. Professor Osgood’s lecture was on 
“The Testimony of Monuments to the Veracity of the 
Mosaic Records,” and was illustrated with stereopticon 
views of the cuneiform inscriptions. 


....Considerable excitement was created in West- 
minster Abbey recently when a Friend took his seat and 
vetained his hat on his head. The officials asked him to 
remove it, but he refused. After a while the verger, a 
cleric, a police constable and others came to him repeating 
the request. On his refusal they asked him why he was 
unwilling to remove his hat. He replied, ‘* Because it. is 
not right.” Then they said he should leave. ‘This he re 
fused todo, At last they forcibly ejected him from the 
building, 


.... At the recent celebration of the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the Salvation Army in Exeter Hall, it was re- 
ported that in England there are now 1,203 corps, making, 
with the outposts, 1,318 corps. Abroad the total of corps 
and outposts is 3,060, making a grand total of 4,373. In 
Kngland there are 4,466 oflicers entirely separated from or- 
dinary pursuits, and abroad, 6,383, making a total of 10,849 
men and women devoting their entire energies to Salvation 
Army work. There are in Kngland 234 institutions in con- 
nection with the Army’s social operations, controlled by 
875 officers. Thesocial work abroad is really larger than 
thatin Kogland, and has required an expenditure of $265,- 
000, Speaking of the condition of the Army, Mr. Booth 
said that there never has been a time when they were more 
completely united, and when the soldiers were more thor- 
oughly at one. 


..--The Jewish Congress at: the World’s Fair in connec- 
tion with the Parliament of Religions, convenes next week 
on Monday, August 28th. Among the topics for consider- 
ation are ‘* The God-idea in Judaism,” by Dr. Isaac M. 
Wise, of Cincinnati; ‘‘ What Organized Forces can do for 
Judaism,” such as the Sabbath School Union, Societies for 
Popular Education, Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
Organized Charities and Efforts for Improving the Condi- 
tion of Recent Jewish Immigrants, by Mr. Henry lL. 
Krank, of Chicago, Prof. C. Bamberger, of Chicago, Dr. A. 
Gutman, Dr. S. Hecht, of Milwaukee, Dr. H. Berkowitz, 
of Philadelphia, and others ; other discussions are to be car- 
ried on as, ** Ethical Judaism ; What the World Benefited by 
its Teachings,” by Dr. A. Kohut, of this city; ** A Review 
of the Messianic Idea of the Jews from the Earliest Times 
to the Rise of Christianity,’”’ by Dr. Schwab, of St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


....-Professor Lexis, the well-known statistician of 
Gottingen, has computed new data in regard to the Jews, 
According to his report in the Handwirterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaft, the number of Jews on the globe is 
7,403,000, The entire population of the earth is computed 
at 1,480,000,000; the Protestants at 153,000,000 and the 
Roman Catholics at 233,000,000. In Karope there are 6,800,- 
000 Jews, of whom 8,600,000 are found in Russia, 1,860,000 
in Austro-Hungary, 568,000 in) Germany, 400,000 in 
Riimania, 97,000 in the Netherlands, 80,000 in Turkey, 
56,000 in France, 46,000 in Great Britain, 40,00) in Italy, , 
24,000 in Bulgaria and East Rimelia. In the other 
Kuropean countries the Jewish contingent is less than 
10,000. Among each 10,000 inhabitants Romania has 794 
Jews; Austria, 478; Hungary, 418; Russia, 317; the 
Netherlands, 216; Turkey, 143; Germany, 115; Bulgaria 
and East Ramelia, 76; France, 16; Italy, 18; Great 
Britain, 12. 

.....The Ministers’ Institute, started with a view to fur 
nishing additional instruction in current topics of theol- 
ogy, archeology, etc., to ministers who desired to keep 
abreast with the times, commenced its two weeks’ session 
at Round Lake, N. Y., on the 14th, Its faculty consists of 
Bishop John P. Newman, in charge of the chair of Eecle- 
siastical Law and Archeology ; the Rev. H. A. Buttz, of 
Drew Seminary, on the Interpretation of the English 
Bible: Prof. James Strong, of Drew Seminary, in charge 
of Exegesis and Hebrew; Prof. I. J. Peritz in Hebrew; 
Professor Ward, of the Syracuse University, in elocution, 
avd others. There will also be lectures by Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman and Dr. William Nast Brodbeck The tuition is 
absolutely free to any theological student or any minister 
of any Protestant denomivation. There is in addition free 
lodging in good rooms with good attendance. Last year 
there was some feeling that it was a charity, and there 
was not a little diffidence about attending. This year it is 
urged that there is no charity about it; but ministers and 
all interested in Sunday-school work, Bible study, Chris- 
tian fellowship, revival services, etc., are cordially invited 
to attend, especially ministers. 


....The statistics of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
show that during the past five years the number of synods 
bas remained the same—13; the presbyteries have in- 
creased from 68 to 72; churches from 2,821 to 2,652 ; ministers 
from 1,145 to 1,271; the number of ordinations have been less, 
5d as against 61 in 1891; installations, however, have in- 
creased from 133 to 159; so also have the churches organized, 
from 63 to 82. The total number of communicants is now 
188,546, as against 161,742 in 1889, The number of Sunday- 
school teachers has grown from 13,436 to 16,447, and of 








scholars from 108,805 to 119,754. The contributions show a 
steady gain during the five years from $1,616,126 to $1,943,- 
850, The heaviest items are for pastors’ salaries, $808,784 : 
congregational], $621,792; miscellaneous, $124,776. In the 
different departments of church work foreign missions 
take the lead, showing $120,954 9s against $82,785. Evan- 
gelistic is $84,136, as against $44,166; sustentation has re- 
mained about the same, with something of a falling off ; 
colored evangelization has grown from 5,789 to 11,720; 
education shows a slight falling off, the sum being this 
year $53,927. The greatest advance, proportionately, has 
been in church erection, from $3,461 to $28,711, altho this 
last sum is considerably below that of last year, which was 
$40,829. 


---. The Wesleyan Conference, which has just been held 
in England, has compared favorably with its predecessors. 
There have been an unusual number of new men who have 
entered cordially into the work, and an exceptionally large 
number of laymen. The liberal element has predominated, 
and there have been indications of the growth of democ- 
racy in the Conference ; but everywhere a spirit of genu- 
ine loyalty to Methodism. The official figures presented 
show that the number of members in society in Great 
Britain is 427,700, an increase of 2,741; new members re- 
ceived during the year, 44,820; number of leaders, ministe- 
rial, 1,875—lay, 24,718; local preachers, 16,739. The com- 
mittee on the question of three years’ settlements reported 
that they found considerable feeling against any applica- 
tion to Parliament for the repeal of certain provisions in 
regard to the extension of the term of ministerial appoint- 
ment. After careful examination they were convinced 
that serious inconvenience would attend any general 
application of the method of appointing a minister to 
reside ina given locality without specifically serving any 
particular chapel or chapels. Recognizing the necessity of 
exceptional appointments for a longer period than three 
years to missions and in some special cases to cir- 
cuits, they were gratified to find, on the authority of 
counsel, that the method already adopted in such cases is 
legally within the power of the Conference. This report 
was approved by a vote of 146 to 135. 


.---Much attention has been drawn to the visit during 
the past week of Archbishop Satolli, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to this couutry, to this city. He has been the guest of 
Archbishop Corrigan. In view of the very pronounced at- 
tacks upon the Delegate in a number of papers, notably 
The Sun, of this city, it was supposed in many quarters 
that his coming was unwelcome to the Archbishop. Noth- 
ing, however, of that kind has appeared. The Archbishop 
arrived on the Mth, and was conducted to the archiepisco- 
pal palace on Madison Avenue. The next day pontifical 
mass was celebrated in the Cathedral, followed by an ad- 
from Archbishop Corrigan to his distinguished 

This address was quite lengthy, and expressed in 
the most positive terms his absolute loyalty to the one whe 
had come to represent the Sovereign Pontiff. He distinct- 
ly recognized that the bishop, ‘‘ according to the laws of 
the Chureh, is responsible for his administration of the 
diocese, not to those whom he is charged to govern, much 
Jess to those outside his jurisdiction, but to the Sovereign 
Pontiff and to those to whom the Holy Father delegates 
his authority.’”?’ The address closed with a most cordial 
welcome to Archbishop Satolli to the diocese, and with the 
following statement : 


dress 
guest. 


“Whatever has been said in public or in private against the 

undoubted rights or sacred character of our honored guest, we 
reject and put aside as something not to be countenanced for an 
instant. All that has been said in favor of his sacred office and 
privileges we gladly accept and indorse. ‘To eulogize his virtues, 
particularly in his presence, would not be seemly; for, to repeat 
the thought of Cardinal Newman, it is not becoming to panegyr- 
ize those whom we must obey.” 
Efforts on the part of the press to secure statements di- 
rectly from the Archbishop were not successful ; but his 
secretary made it very evident that the Monsignor was, on 
the whole, very well pleased with the situation, and that 
he is convinced that the Archbishop of New York is not 
responsible for the fierce attacks upon himself and upon 
his mission. When questioned pretty closely as to the 
authorship of these articles no very clear answer was 
given ; but it was intimated very strongly that they were 
by outside parties who were interested to give the impres- 
sion, if they could not accomplish the fact, of an acute 
misunderstanding and difference of opinion between these 
two high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, 





Alissions. 
OUR CHIEF REQUISITE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEONARD GOODENOUGH, 


MISSIONARY OF “HE AMERICAN BOARD. 


‘* MISSIONARIES are not all angels, you'll find that out,” 
said a shrewd old lady to us before we started for Africa. 
Alas, we have found to our sorrow that a missionary ca- 
reer does not eradicate the evil nature that lies latent in us 
all. Nothing more effectually destroys the work of a mis- 
sionary for the heathen than that he should exhibit tem- 
per before them, and he is tempted to it every day. Pa- 
tience is the greatest essential in his outfit. The occasions 
which call for it are too insignificant to be dignified by the 
name of trials, yet they are none the less difficult to meet 
with unruffled spirit. If we were disembodied spirits and 
could deliver our message and then disappear, it would be 
comparatively easy; but we are yet in the body, and must 
not only live among a heathen people but must have some 
of them in the house with us every day and hoar. I once 
heard an individual in America say ‘ that she would not 
give anything to foreign missions because she had heard 
that mis-ionaries always kept several servants and were 
living in luxury ; she would rather give to home missiona- 
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ries who had privations.”’ 
Bless her heart, if she only knew how glad weshould be 
sometimes if we might Jock the kitchen door on them all, 


and have the unattainable luxury of having the house to 


ourselves, if only for one day in the year! 
Please understand, good people all, who have heard 
similar reports that this necessity of baving two or three 


servants apiece is one of the most troublesome difficulties 


of missionary life and arises out of our circumstances, 
namely: 

1. That we are living in an undeveloped country with 
wood, water. post, market, etc., at a distance, requiring 
a man servant to act as messenger, burden bearer and 
horse groom. 

2. That we are living in a foreign and warm climate 
where our physical strength must be carefully conserved, 
Where would be the work for which they came if the mis- 
sionary spent his time in cutting grass for his horse, or bis 
wife spent hers in washing the kettles and scouring the 
knives! 

8. The people to whom we must look for these services 
are as ‘‘ green’ as they are black; and they absolutely can- 
not bu'ry. If wetry to make them work rapidly we only 
succeed in making them sulky and slow instead of good- 
tempered and slow. One servant can take but a few vari- 
eties of work and cannot be called hither and thither to 
meet emergencies without being seriously upset: hence the 
work which ove well-trained European housemaid would 
accomplish must be divided between two or three. They 
are capable of learning how to do work well, but there is 
a lack of stability in their character, and the chances are 
that when one servant bas been trained she will then be 
tired of work and will leave, and another must be taken in 
as raw as the first when she came. 

4. Many of our so-called servants are kraal girls who 
have been received into the missionayry’s family in order to 
give them the chance to learn which they are denied at 
home. They are far more care than help. 

Do we not love these people? God knows wedo ; and we 
believe that the race has a future, and are thankful for 
the privilege of living here and working for them. But 
pray for us that the love may be so strong that it will 
bloom naturally in the daily patience without which mis- 
sion work is only a failure. 

Umvore 


Diblical Research. 


NEXT to the Gospel problems no literary question in the 
New Testament is of deeper and more practical importance 
than the character and composition of the Book of the 
Acts. Its only rival in this interest is the Apocalypse, in 
which critical scholars in recent years have claimed to rec- 
ognize one or more Jewish apocalypses further developed 
by Christiav pens. But the attraction of the literary side 
of the Acts has become none the smaller, as is attested by 
such works as those of Weizsiicker, Holtzmann, Weiss, 
Pficiderer and others. An entirely new departure in the 
efforts at a solution of this problem is presented by the re- 
searches of the busy Strassburg professor Spitta, in his 
* Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und deren geschicht- 
lichon Wert.” the Acts, as we have them 
now, a composite of two sources, which he marks A and 
B. These are of different character and worth, and have 
been united by a Redactor (R) into a not altogether har- 
monious whole. 


Spitta sees in 


Both sources covered the entire narrative 
discussed in the canonical book and were parallel treat- 
ments of the subject. Spitta claims to have found in the 
present Book of the Acts forty extracts from the first 
source and thirty-two from the second, and in twenty-four 
cases still sees the signs of the parallel] narration of the two, 
The source A is the work of an author who had a view of 
the entire period, while B represents the popular tradition 
covering the times of the Apostles. As a result the 
former trend of the subject is a semicritical mauner; the 
latter, however, evinces the naiveté of popular belief. The 
author of A isa thorough believer in miracles, and reports 
accordingly ; but his narratives are given in such a way 
that a critical investigation can readily be applied to them, 
B. on the other hand, is almost a continuous chain of mir 
acles, which often evinces aremarkable degree of credulity. 
A conservative critic in the Theol, Literaturblatt (No. 11, 
a. ¢,) has quite correctly drawn attention to the fact that 
these statements, to say the least, are great exaggera- 
tions. Miracles are narrated in the Acts only of Peter and 
of Paul, but never of their associates. Agabus prophesies, 
Philip prerches, Aquila and Priscilla instruct in the 
Scriptures, but only the Apostles heal the sick or perform 
other wonderful deeds to give evidence of their divine 
mission. The Book of the Acts makes anything but the 
impression of being acomposite of two miracle-seeking 
sources. 7 


....ln view of the fact that all the more recent critical 
Introductions to the New Testament, such as Holtzmann’s, 
Weiss’s and others, give up as unauthentic some of the 
New Testament writings, the researches in the * Jntrodue 
tionau Nouveau Testament,” by Godet,of which the special 
Introduction concerning the Epistles of Paul, a volume of 
737 pages, has appeared, are all the more welcome, defend- 
ing as they do the genuine character of all the letters 
ascribed to the Apostle to the Gentiles, He divides these 
letters as follows: (1) 1 and 2 Thessalonians, both written 
during the second voyage, in connection with which it is 
interesting to note that he holds that the anti-Christ is the 
false Jewish Messiah ; the xaréywv is the Roman power, or, 
in other terms, the Emperor; (2) the Epistles of the third 
voyage, namely, l and 2 Corinthians and Romans, the in- 
tegrity and yenuineness of which are defended throughout ; 
(83) the Epistles of the Captivity (at Rome and not at 


Cesarea) namely. Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Phi- 
lippians, Pastoral Epistles, all of which are genuine. 
Ephesians isa circular letter and follows upon Colossians. 
1 Timothy and Titus were written between the first and 





A common enough sentiment! 


* Supernatural (impossibilité du surnaturel). 





the second captivities; 2 Timothy during the second. 
Godet is perfectly willing to listen to and learn from fair 
criticism. He develops as one of his fundamental theses 
that faith is not dependent on or conditioned by the ups and 
Cowns of bibl'eal criticism, but, different from the more 
advanced critics, adds to this condition, that this criticism 
dare not be based upon the idea of the impossibility of the 
As the Intro- 
duction of Guericke is now out of date, the investigations of 
Godet are doubtless tie best and most complete from a 
fully conservative standpoint. 


.... Biblical Research, too, has its curiosi‘ies of literature. 
An example of this is the new Latin brochure of the Cath- 
olic pastor Velicky entitled “Quo Anno Dominus noster 
mortuus est,” in which a great abundance of chronological 
muterial is gathered from all possible sources but is util- 
ized without any criticism at all. The author concludes 
that Christ was born in the year 746A R. C.,or eight years 
before the Christian era and on the twenty-fifth of Decem. 
ber. On the eighth of May, 6 B.c., the Magi came to Beth- 
lehem. The stay in Egypt continued for three years. 
John the Baptist began his work 27 A.p. In the following 
year Christ, for the first time, scourged the Jews in the 
temple; he was crucified on the twenty-seventh of April, 
of the year 31. As authorities for this date he cites an 
abundance of sources from the Concilia Universalia to 
the year-weeks of Daniel. The names of the twelve Magi 
he gets from a Syriac legend, which he accepts as histor- 
ical Other New Testament chronology fixed in a similar 
manner are the conversion of Paul, settled at 32 A.pD., the 
day being the twenty-sixth of June; the year of Matthew’s 
composition of his Gospel, wnich was 39 A.pD.; the advent 
of Paul at Corinth, namely 49; his last visit to Jerusalem, 
which was in 55. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 3D. 
PAUL SHIPWRECKED,—Acts 27: 30-44, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.—-Ps, 46: 1. 

Notes.—The whole story of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck 
should be carefully studied with a map, and with a view 
to understanding ancient ships and navigation. This story 
is the best account of ancient ships that has come down to 
us.———** The sailors.’’—Cowardly as the soldiers were 
cruel, Sailors are now expected to be the last to leave a 
vessel.-———"* Anchors from the foreship.’—They had al- 
ready cast four anchors from the stern. This shows how 
small the anchors must have been.———‘* The centurion.” 
—Very probably he had chartered the ship to carry his 
prisoners, and was really in command.———“ Cut away 
the ropes.”’—By which the boat was floating in the water, 
while the sailors were getting ready to get in.— * Wav- 
ing token nothing.’—That is, no regular meals. They had 
only snatched what they could. “THegave thanks to God 
in the presence of Khem all.’—He was known as a religious 
leader, and doubtless this explained part of bis great in- 
fluence with them.——“ Two hundred and seventy-six 
?—ITt was quite a large ship, perhaps over five hun- 
dred tons —" Throwing out the wheat.’—Which had 
probably got wet, and it was desired to lighten the ship so 
as to get as far in shore as possible, “Casting off the 
anchors.’’—Cutting them loose.———** Loosing the bands 
of the rudders.’ —Two great, wide oars, which had been 
fastened while the ship was drifting, and were now loosed 
for steering. ———" The foresail.”’—Better than mainsail 
of the Old) Version. —'"t Where tio seas met.’—Over a 
bar.———"* To kill the: prisoners.”—Because the soldiers 
were held accountable for their safe delivery. ——“ They 
which could swiin.’—This probably included Paul, as he 
had once been a night anda day in the sea. 

Instruction,—W bile the Bible is to be studied chiefly for 
its religious lessons, yet it is a mine of instruction in many 
other ways. Many parts of it are the finest literature. It 
preserves the best of bistorical material, and this lesson 
gives us very important instruction about old arts and 
This chapter is a study in archeology. 

In this chapter we see that Paul takes the lead away 
from the master of the ship and from the centurion. <A 
prisoner becomes military and naval commander simply 
by the superiority of his character and culture. There 
does not seem to be any miracle about it, exceptas he knew 
more and better than the rest, and knew he did. Men of 
strong intellect naturally and properly take the lead. 

Paul had already told the centurion that they should all 
escape. Now he tells them that they will not escape unless 
proper means of escape are provided. If the sailors run 
away they will not escape. This is the best of theology. 
If God saves us, we must also save ourselves. 





souls,’ 


manners, 


We must 
pray as if all devended on God, and work as if all depended 
on ourselves. We must work out our own salvation, for 
the very reason that it is God that worketh in us, Crom- 
well told his soldiers t» trust in God and keep their powder 
dry. It was of no use to trust God if they got their powder 
wet. God saves us by our means. 

Few men have ever trusted in God more implicitly than 
2nul did, and few men have ever trusted so fully in them- 
selves. “‘LTean do all things,’’ says Paul: but he adds, 
“through Christ, who strengtheneth me.” 

2aul showed once more how careful he was to use all the 
means of safety, and not trust blindly to God, when he told 
the people they must take a good meal before trying to get 
ashore. He world have them in the best possible physical 
condition to save themselves. 

Take care of your bodies. If you want a sound mind 
provide first a fit home for it, which is only a sound body. 
Few of us are in danger of not eating enough ; but we must 
be careful to eat regularly, and healthy food as well as 
enough of it, and even more so to sleep regularly and 
enough. 

Paul did not eat nor provide food for others, without 








asking God’s blessing. Do you have the blessing of God 
asked in your bome over your ford ? It isa sort uf family 
prayers that ought not to be omitted. It is heatbenish to 
eat with no recognition of God. If you are a parent and 
have neglected this duty begin it. If you are achild ask 
your parents if they will not do it. In some families the 
parents ask the children in turn to say grace. 

Think of the cruelty of these soldiers, who were ready to 
kill all the prisoners, lest some of them might escape 
There is too much disregard in people of the feelings and 
rights of others, Always think how you would like it. 
Children, especially, are apt to be heedless and cruel. They 
need to be taught kindness, Not tothink of others, to be 
careless of their life ard happiness, is barbaric; it is char 
acteristic of savages. To think of others is the essence of 
a gentleman. 

Paul’s character now saved the whole body of prisoners. 
He had saved the centurion and all the ship; now it re 
turned to bim, and saved him and the other prisoners. 

Prisoners are human beings. Paul was a_ prisoner. 
Jesus Christ was a condemned prisoner, and executed by 
the authorities. Many prisoners have not yet been tried, 
and are innocent. Even the guilty ought to be treated 
with kindness as well as justice, and some of them may he 
reclaimed. 

Paul’s promise was kept. All escaped. God’s word is 
sure. But Gid’s-best promises depend on us, “'To him 
that overcometh will I give.” 


BAPTIST. 

BRADY, Herman E., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Three 
Rivers, Mass. 

BUTLER, J. B. K., Providence, R.1., resigns. 

CRANDALL, J. M., Unadilla, accepts call to Lestershire, N.Y. 

DEAN, L. J., Little Falls, accepts call to Hudson, N. Y. 

HARRIS, EpGar E., ord. Aug. 10th, Savoy, Mass. 

MATTESON, W. B., Chicago, I1., resigns. 

MILLINGTON, FE. J. 0., Hamburg, accepts call to Newark, N. J 

NEWHALL, Grorce F., Westerly, accepts call to Springfield, 
Mass. 

OWEN, C. E., Gardiner, accepts call to Houlton, Me. 

WEEKS, A. W., Palmer, accepts call to Worcester, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARMSTRONG, F. G., Free Meth., Brooklyn, called to West wood 
and Excelsior, Mich. 

BARNARD, A. T., West 
Huntington, Mass. 

BLACKMAN, Virarnt F., Green’s Landing, Deer Isle, Me., re- 
signs. 

CAMERON, DONALD. inst. recently, Carthage, 8. D. 

COLLOM, Josepu E., Berea, O., resigns. 

COLLUM, G. T., Pacific Sem., accepts call to San Lorenzo, Cal 

DAVIES, THomas V., Stockton, accepts call to Salina, Kan, 

DAVIS, Acberr A., North Branch and Sunrise, Minn., with 
draws resignation. 

DAVIS, WILLIAM V. W., Worcester, called to Pittsfield, Mass. 

DIXON, M., Coupland, Northport and Omena, Mich., resigns. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Oregon City, Ore., resigns. 

EVELAND, SAMUEL, Third ch., Los Anzeles, Cal., resigns. 

EVERT, Henry S., ord. Aug. Ist, Leona, Kan. 

GLIDDEN, A. M. P., Mitchell, S. D., called to Telluride, Col. 

HERSHNER, Jonun L., Albina, Ore., accepts call to be Ass’t 
Sup’t of the C.S. 8S. and P.S. of Oregon. 

HINDLEY, GrorGr, Weeving Water, Neb., called to the Presi- 
dency of Ridgeville College, Ind. 

HOLMES, Henny, Valley City, N. D., accepts call to Wauwa 
tosa, Wis. 

JOHNSON, J. Q. A., ord. recently, Nashville, Tenn, 

KNODELL, JAMES R., Lake Linden, Mich., called to San Ber 
nardino, Cal, 

RAMAGE, JAmEs, Royalton, Vt., called to South Brewer, Me. 

STARKEY, EF. A., U. B., Los Angeles, accepts call to Compton, 
Cal, 

TRAVERS, Ronent M., Milford, Neb., resizns. 

WARNER, Hensert E., Kelley, called to Gowrie and Farnham- 
ville, la. 

WATHEN, Rev. MR., ‘Nova Scotia, accepts call to Lisbon, N. H. 

WILSON, SAMUEL F., Tonganoxie, Kan , called to Wymore, Neb 

ZIMMERMAN, J. W., Compton, Cal., resigns. 


Rutland, Vt., called to Second ch. 





PRESBYTERIAN, 
BEATTIE, Lee W., Cambridge, \. Y., accepts call to Mankato, 
Minn. 
BEESON, E. W.. inst. recently, Fredonia, Kan, 
BIGLER, B. B., Jackson, Mich... resigns. 
Cl iad A. W., New Concordia, O., called to New Albany, 
nd, 
COMBs, E. L., Waverly, Kan., resigns. 
DANSKIN, ALEXANDER, Sagina'y, Mich., resigns. 
DRUMMOND, James, Canada, called to Chanceford, N. Y. 
GILCHRIST, Huan W..in-t. recently, First ch., Cincinnati, O 
HARTWELL, Minot S., Marinette, Wis., resigns. 
JOHNSON, H. R., Natrona, called to Reynoldsville, Penn. 
pare, D. E., Monticello, IL, accepts call to Michigan City, 
ad, 
eg W.1L., Western Theo. Sem., called to Philadelphia, 
enn. 
MACK, EpwaARp, inst. as assistant, Central ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
MILES, W.C., Garden Plain, U1, accepts call to Peabody, Kan 
MILLIGAN, T. V., Jeannette, accepts call to Freeport, Penn. 
MURDOCK, S., Clifton Station, Va., accepts call to Wright's 
Corners, N. Y. 
SHERMAN, THomas E., Brownville, called to Rochester, N. Y- 
TELLER, D. W., Oswego, accepts call to Fredonia, N. Y. 
TOTHEROH, W. W., Hyde Park ch., Chicago, IL, resigns. 
WEISLEY, A. J., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Lang 
cliffe, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BANNISTER, A., Prot. Epis., Denver, Col., accepts call to Bea- 
ver Falls, Penn. 
BECK, L. H., Luth., Naugatuck, Conn., resigns. 
ees Wit.iam, Ref. Duteh, ord. August 15th, Coopersville 
Mich. : 


eRewOd, Wm. C., Prot. Epis., died August 17th, Philadelpbia. 

enh. 

FROST, C.S.. Free Bap., accepts call to Bangor, Me. 

HASSLER, E S.. Ref. Ger., Turtle Creek, Penn., resigns. 

aoe C. D., Ref. Ger., Massillon, O., aceapts call to Bettsville, 
Md. 

ELSON. A. F., Luth., Fremont, Ia., accepts call to Little Falls, 
Minn. 

PEASE, G. B. F., Cong., Ashfield, Mass., accepts call to Ref. 
Dutch ch , West Troy, N. Y. 

VARNEY, Cuartues E., Univ., ord. recently Storm Lake, Ia. 


WALDROP, S. D., Cumb. Pres., Comanche, accepts call to Mes: 
qu te, Tex, 3 ’ : 
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Charities. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROV- 
ING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR. 


BY JOHN G. SCOTT. 


TnF object of this Association is the improvement of the 
phrsical ard moral condition of the industrious poor of 
New York Citv. It gives temporary relief to the desti- 
tute, encourages them to maintain their self-respect, aids 
them to obtain work, and by its whole-heartel symoathy 
and suasion invigorates the weakened will-power of those 
whose moral sense has deteriorated. Its charity embraces 
the entire city from the Battery to 222d Street, and its 
work is practical, thorough and effective. 

The Association was organized in the winter of 1842-'43, 
and has therefore completed the first half-century of its 
evistence. The Board of Managers numbers thirty mem- 
bers, and the work is divided among six departments, as 
follows: Finance, Temporary Relief, Dwellings, Food Sup- 
ply. Schools and Institutions, Hvgiene. The President of 
the Board is ex officio, head of the first department, and 
the head of each of the others is one of the five vice presi- 
dents required by the act of incorporation. 

To the Department of Finance is intrusted the whole 
management of the funds of the Association. 

The Department of Temporary Relief deals with all ap- 
plications for assistance, Its work includes temporary 
relief to the necessitous and worthy poor in their dwell- 
ings; the improvement and elevation of their home life 
hy moral snasion, sympathetic direction and practical 
advice; the furnishing of meals and lodging to the indi- 
gent, andthe finding and supplying of employment. 

To the Department of Dwellings is committed the whole 
question of improved tenements: how to build them and 
how to administer them when built, together with the 
organization of co-operative building societies by which 
workmen are encoura red to help themselves and one an- 
other. Tt also deals with the internal condition of the 
dwellings of the working people, and the inspection of 
their habitations with a view to promoting cleanliness 
abating nuisances and introducing sanitary reforms. 

The Department of Food Supply endeavors in every 
practical way to spread among the people information 
with respect to the selection. purchase and preparation of 
food. It is interested in all questions of a dietetic and 
enlinary character as applicable to the wants of the poor 
man’s table, and may at its discretion establish cooking 
schoolsand diet kitchens. 

The Department of Schools and Tnustitutions gives atten- 
tion to the educational needs of children and young people, 
with special reference to such forms of training as are not 
provided by the municipal authorities. It is interested in 
the establishment of free kindergartens and sewing 
school:, or co-operates actively with such schools when 
established by others, 

The Department of Hygiene specially concerns itself 
with the bearing of light, air and water upon the health 
of the poor, and endeavors to spread a knowledge of sound 
hyvienie principles among the people at large. The 
people's baths—of which it is to be hoped that the one 
already established by the Association is only a beginning 
—and the fresb-air work of the society, come under this 
head 

It will thus he seen that the work of the Association is 
far-reaching and systematic, and is specially directed not 
alone to relieving the temporary necessities of the poor 
bnt to the eare of the health, the conservation of the mor- 
als, and the elevation ef the home life of the working 
classes, whose normal condition is really a struggle for 
self-nreservation. Proceeding upon the principle that 
peovle who throngh no fault of their own have become 
helpless should be helped, the Association has, since its 
foun‘ation, granted relief, without deduction for expenses, 
tothe amount of about $1,000,000. During the vear ending 
September 80th, 1892. relief to the amount of 826,368.28 was 
administered to 38,227 persons, whith number included 
R589 families The Visitors employed by the Association 
made 22.081 visits to the hemes of the poor. The number 
of nersons furni-hed with meals was 1,184; with lodgings, 
407: amount expended, $196.31. The fresh-air work of the 
Association includes “‘ocean parties.” which are excur- 
sions from New York to Coney Island, the participants 
heing accommodated at the People’s Seaside Home at 
West Coney Island. 

Thirty-three parties were taken during the season of 





1892 The number of beneficiaries was 21,446, of whom 
6.575 were adults. and 14.871 children. Seventy-four 


cripnles, convalescents and ayed people remained at the 
Home from one to four wetks The entire cost of the 
sum ner’s work was £9.470.23. The number of baths taken 
at The People’s Baths, No.9 Center Market Place, New 
York City, from August 17th, 1891. to September 30th, 1892, 
was 69.914, and they were enjoved by men, women and chil- 
dren. The Sewing Burean aided 382 women bv 2014 or- 
ders for work ata eost to the Association of $2,095.56, in- 
cludirg the value of 16.146 yards of material used. Five 
hundred and sixteen dwellings were inspected, at a cost of 
£43199. The above is but a brief synopsis of the work done 
during the vear mentioned, 

The Association is entirely unsectarian in character, and 
is supnorted solely by voluntary contributions. Its offices 
are in the United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street. John Paton is president: the vice presi- 
dents are, William R. Iuntington, D.D, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting Henry &. Crampton, M.D.. James A. Serymser and 
William G. Hamilton: treasurer, Warner Van Norden, 25 
Nassau Street. New York; secretary, George Calder; gen- 
eral agent. Francis S. Longworth; superintendent of re- 
lief, Mrs, M. Fnilerton. 

One splendid morning recently the ‘ Pegasus” steam ed 
down New York harbor with 809 beneficiaries aboard, 
hound for Coney Jsland and the People’s Seaside Home. 








The neat and respectable appearance of the mothers and 
children was one of the excellent results of the work of 
the Association’s visitors among the poor. Manv of the 
women were the wives of Jaborers, and had large families; 
some were widows, having to support themselves and 
three or four children: and the whole company of benefi- 
ciaries were representatives of the poorer classes, among 
whom the most efficient work of the Association is accom- 
plisbed. Whatever might be the deprivation that the 
parents had to endure at home, however, it was evident 
that they had determined to be as fullv as possible in har- 
mony with the spirit of the pleasurable occasion, to dress 
themselves aud their children as tidilv as circumstances 
would vermit, and enjoy the hospitable day to the utmost. 
The babies cooed, slept, woke up, kicked and crowed ; the 
older children plaved around everywhere: and the young- 
er people of larger growth enjoyed the pleasant scenery, 
listened to the music, and occasionally glided into a grace- 
ful waltz. 

Soon after the arrival of the steamboat at Coney Island 
the entire party were safely on the car and on their way 
to the People’s Seaside Home, which is in close prox-, 
imity to the beach. The party, having arrived at the 
Home, were led by the Visitors in charge toa large and 
airy pavilion containing long tables, that were soon sur- 
rounded by the excursionists, whose appetites had heen 
whetted by their ocexn trip. A satisfying luncheon had 
been unsparingly provided; but the ardent attack upon it 
caused it to quickly disappear. About an hour after eat- 
ing the fun began in earnest. All who desired to bathe 
were provided with bathing suits, and young and old. fat 
and lean, were soon disporting in the water—splashing, 
ducking and cutting all sorts of fantastic capers. The day 
was one of delight, freedom and sunshine. All enjoved 
themselves to the utmost, and arrived safely in New York 
in the evening, decidedly benefited by their joyous holi- 
day. 

The Peovle’s Seaside Home is comfortably and effect- 
ively fitted up, and fully equipped with every essential con- 
venience. The luncheons for the Ocean Parties, number- 
ing so far this season about 17,000 excursionists, have been 
provided by the Home. 

The Association is doing an eminently efficient work 
among the poor; but funds are needed to carry on its 
charitable purposes, which decidedly commend themselves 
to the attention of every philinthropist and benevolent 
verson, and the institution most emphatically deserves a 
liberal appreciation. 

New York Ciry,. 


School and College. 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE annual report and catalog of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, shows an attendance in the six classes of 20% 
members, 'The senior class numbers 13, junior 24, sopho- 
more 26 and freshman 27; the remainder are in the sub- 
freshman and preparatory departments. As usual the 
majority of the students are Bulyarian, Armenian and 
Greek, altho there are a number of other nationalities, 
including Ttalian, English, Webrew and Montenegrin. The 
total number of students that have studied in the collece 
during the thirty years (1863-1893) is 1,715; of these, 274 
have graduated. The chief reason for the small number 
of graduates in proportion to the total attendance is that. 
especially in the earlier years of the college, the demand 
for educated men was so pressing that the majority of the 
students left to occupy important positions as early as the 
end of sophomore year. The average time spent in the 
college by those who have not graduated has been about 
three years. What honors and influence were the lot of 
those who were able to take the full course is made ap- 
parent in the section of the catalog which gives the history 
of these graduates, 

A careful study of this furnishes an object lesson of the 
value of Robert College such as can be learned in no other 
way. The first class to graduate in 1868 gave to the college 
itself its professor of the Armenian Janguage and litera 
ture and one of the most eloquent of Armenian preachers, 
also a Bulgarian who has held numerous high offices, hav- 
ing been a member of the different branches of the 
Sobranjié. The next class furnished two Bulgarian mis 
sionaries anda Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
inthe Bulgafian Government. The class of 1871 gave Pro- 
fessor Panaretoff, of. the Colleze, Special Envoy of the Bul- 
garian Government to England; Mr. Stoiloff, Prime 
Minister, Minister of Finance, Delegate of the Bulgarian 
Government to Vienna, Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Justice, besides filling a large number of other offices in the 
Bulgarian Government. Another member of the same 
class has been Mayor of Philippopolis, President of the 
Provincial Assembly of Eastern Rai metia, ete. The class 
of 1872 gave to McCormick Theological Seminary, of 
Chicago,its Professor of Theology and to Bulgaria its pres- 
ent Diplomatic Agent at Constantinople. In the next 
class was the present pastor of the Evangelical Church of 
Philippopolis. And so we might go through the whole list 
and find it made up largely of teachers, journalists and 
public officials holding high positions in the different com 
munities. 

The record of the College for the year has been one of 
success, showing that its inflnence remains high and that it 
offers the best advantages to students from the whole 
Levant. The Co'lege is fortunate in having received a 
sum of money during the year amounting to $15,000 for 
the establishment of scholarships for the sons of Protestant 
ministers in Turkey or other Christian young men, These 
scholarships are given for a single year, and their renewal 
depends upon the deportment and progress of the bene- 
ficiary. Still further aid in this line is very much needed ; 
for altho the cost of board and tuition ($209) is not high 
from the American standpoint, it is increasingly difficult- 
for the best class of students to find the funds to meet 





much the necess2ry expenses. The general course of studies 
ison the same basis as that of colleges in this country,modi- 
fied only by the peculiar condition of things requiring 
special atfention to the different langnages. There are 
thus complete courses not only of English but of Greek 
and Latin. Freach, German, Turkish, Armenian and Bul- 
garian, endeavoring to fit students of the different nation- 
alties for their distinctive work as well as they could be in 
their own national schools. The great advance in those 
schools during the past few vears has naturally imposed a 
heavy tax upon Robert College, necessitating heavy ex- 
penses. The faculty, however, are meeting the demand 
thoroughly and need only the cordial support of patrons 
of education. While Robert College is not a distinctively 
missionary college, religious instruc’ion is given to all the 
students. Boarders are required to attend morning pray- 
ers each dav, and morning and evening religious services 
and an afternoon Bible-class on the Sabbath. There has 
also been formed a Young Men's Christian Association in 
four sections—Bulgarian, Armenian, Erglish and Greek. 
The College has never been better equipped for its work, 
which increases in importance every year. 

ee 





THE College of Liberal Arts, Colleges of Music and 
Fine Arts and the Manual Training School, of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, will open September 6th; the Colleges 
of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy will open September 


18th; the School of Theology September 29th, and the 
School of Law October 2d. The financial storm which 


swept over Denver has drawn the hearts of the people 
closer to this University than ever before. Men whose 
personal cares and anxieties have been very great during 
the summer have cheerfully given of their time and means 
to keep the University from suffering. Trustees and fac 
ulty have stood nobly together. By the generosity of a 
friend who furnishes the means, the faculty of the College 
of Liberal Arts will be strengthenel by the addition of 
Mr. William Curtiss Mains, A.M , as Professor of History 
and Political Science. Mr. Mains, son of the Rev. Dr. Geo. 
P. Mains, isa graduate of the University of the City of 
New York, where he has pursued post-graduate studies, 
having studied and traveled in Europe also. The work in 
Practical Theology will be under the charge of Bishop 
Warren and Chancellor McDowell for the year. 


... Atarecent meeting of the Board of Trustees of West 
minster College, Prof. Arthur J. Hopkins, Ph.D., a recent 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University, was chosen to the 
chair of chemistry and mathematics. Prof. J. J. McElree, 
for three vears in Amity College, Iowa. is to be Professor 
of Latin. Miss Aunes Reed a graduate of Westminster in 
the scientific course, will assist Professor Hopkins. Prof. 
Charles A. Douglas, of Prescott, Wis... will be the musical 
director next. year. Miss Idelie Ro Merritt, of Oil City, 
having studied in the schools of Boston and New York, 
will teach voice culture. 


Personals. 


Mrs. FE. M. DENNEY. of Ashland, Ore., has received 
by mall a living rose tree from the Garden of Gethsemane. 
It was sent by Mr. T. J. Allev, of the Jewish Relief Mis- 
sion at Jerusalem in appreciation of the lady’s untiring 
work for the Relief fund. The plant was packed in a con- 
densed milk can, the package weighing less than a half 
pound, which is the weight limit of the international post. 
The brave little traveler is growing heantifally in its new 
home, and boasts ef havirg accomplished the longest voy- 
ave ever made by a living rose—fully eleven thousand 
miles, and almost to the very longitudinally opposite point 
of the globe. 


.... The Sons of the American Revolution have been in 
vestigating with regard tothe relatives of George Washing 
tov, and find that the one who has the best claim to be the 
nearest living relative Burgess Bill, who 
keeps: a little cigar stand in the rotunda of the Pension 
Office. Tt is said that he resembles Washington’s portrait 
much more clesely than anv other person claiming rela 
tionship. and pictures taken of him dressed in the Conti- 
nental uniform have been mistaken by many for repre- 
sentations of Washington himself. Mr. Ball is seventy- 
six years old, but is hale and hearty. 


is Ebenezer 


....Geveral Fitz John Porter. who was cashiered by 
court-martial after the battle of Bull Run, and disqualified 
from holding office under the Government, ad who 
secured a revocation of the second vart of the finding from 
Presiden’ Haves, and 4 billof relief reinstating him in the 
army with the rank of colonel from President Cleveland 
during his first term, bas recently heen annointed cashier 
of the New York Post Office at a salary of 32,600 a year. 


.... The new Chinese Minister to this country, Yung Yu, 
who arrived last week on the same steamer with Minister 
Blount, is forty-five years of age and is a Manchn, connect- 
ed remotely with the imperial clan, ard thus is classed 
among the most inflnential of the Chinese nobility. He 
is said to he intelligent and liberal-minded, having shown 
an excellent demeanor and en+rygetic action duri the 
riot at Wuhu a couple of years since. 


...Lieutenant Peary seems to be having a somewhat 
difficult time. According to the reports he has been 
storm-bonnd on the northern coast of Labrador, and has 
had great difficulty in securing dogs. +The delay, it is 
feared, will make it impossible for him to reach the place 
where he is expected to mske his encampment, and which 
was to be the starting point for his further journey. 


. .Itis said that the father of Thomas A. Edison, the 


inventor, is living at Port’ Huron, Mich, in the ninetieth 


year of his age. Samuel Fdison is tall and erect, and 
claims that there is no reason why he should not live yet 
many years. He had two aunts who died in their ninety- 
ninth year, and his father was one hundred and three 
years old at the time of his death. 


....A Mrs. Newton, wife of a well-known lawyer in New 


Haven Conn, registered last week as a voter in the local 
school district, being the first woman in the State to take 
the step. 


...Cbharles Stewart Smith, President of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, returned to this citv last week 
after spending a year in 4 tour around the world. 
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The prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the 
Week” wil be considered by us an equivalent to 
ther publishers for all volumes received. The in- 
tersts of our readers will guide us in the selec- 
téon of works for further notice. 


WAS MAN’S FIRST WORSHIP AT 
THE POLE? 


BY PRES. WILLIAM F. WARREN, 

A most freshly conceived and freshly 
written work in Comparative Mythology 
is now in process of publication by Ber- 
nard Quaritch of London, It is written 
by John O'Neill, and entitled The Night 
of the Gods; An Inquiry into Cosmic and 
Cosmogonic Mythology and Symbolism. 
Volume First, a stately octavo of 582 
pages, with many illustrations, has just 
appeared ; the second,which is to conclude 
the work, is already written. Almost every 
feature of the work challenges attention. 

For example, the author’s conception of 
the range and scope of comparative my- 
He can- 
not content himself with European, nor 


thology is quite unconventional. 


even with Indo-European, mythologies, 
All world myths are his, the wide world 
over. Heis as much at home in Chinese, 
Japanese or Old Egyptian fields, as he is 
in the Hellenic or Teutonic. He has a 
great advantage over ordinary mythog- 
raphers—one given him by the class of 
myths he has chosen to investigate—to 
wit, cosmic and cosmogonic ones, Wher- 
ever primitive men have lived there cos- 
mic appearances have wrought upon the 
human imagination, and called forth ex- 
planatory theories and conceptions which 
in mythic forms were passed down from 
generation to generation. As the author 
says: 

“The everlasting, stupendous, unfailing 
rotation of the Heavens round the Karth— 
which was an ever and everywhere present 
overpowering universe-fact—must from the 
earliest times,when human intelligence had 
grown up to the notice of it, have exercised 
an enormous and fascinating and abiding 
influence upon the observant and reflective, 
upon the devout portion of mankind, and 
must hiave provided the supreme initial 
origin of the greater Cosmic Myths which 
concern themselves with the 
mechanism of the Universe.” 


genesis and 


view the ma- 
he has to deal must 
the 


In accordance with this 
terials with which 
be sought from 
planet. 


every corner of 

Again, the author is as little content with 
time-limits as with bounds of space and 
nationality. His conception of the dura- 
tion of ** mythologic time,” as indicated on 
pages 500 and 501, would daze a mytholo- 
gist of the old-fashioned type. 

But the author’s prime key to univer- 
sal mythology and symbolism is perhaps 
that which will give his work its widest 
currency. That key is found, not in the 
Solar Hero, but in the Polar God. He has 
a place for solar mythology, but not that 
which has been given it by Kuhn, Max 
Miiller andCox. The center of all cos- 
mological myths, like the center of the 
cosmos itself, is at the Pole. 
first sentence Is : 


ILis very 


“Almost beyond belief is the endless 
number of human sacred ideas founded in 
a supreme reverence for the revolution of 
the Universe round the Axis of the Karth, 
and for the Almighty that accom 
plishes that stupendous all-containing mo- 
tion.” 

Further on he says : 


Power 


“One of the main objects of this inquiry 

is to identify the Polar Deity with the old- 
“est, the supremest, of all the cosmic gods of 
all early Northern religions.” 

It must be confessed that his success is 
striking, even without those summaries of 
evidence which may be expected at the 
close of the concluding volume. 

The part already issued contains twenty- 
seven chapters devoted to *t Axis Myths,” 
and six to ‘Polar Myths.” It seems as- 
tonishing that such a wealth of material 
has till now waited for a competent hand 
to treat it. 

It should be added that the author has 
no ultecior purpose to serve in his inter- 
pretations. Were he a believer in the 
Artic Cradle of the human race readers 
might pursue his di-cussions with sus- 
pense of judgin nt; but he rigidly rules 
outall considera ious of prehistoric migra- 


tions and all reference to any bearing of 
his work upon the question of human 
origins. For the amazing diffusion of the 
traces of a primeval ‘ Pole-worship ”— 
by which he means the worship of a su- 
preme world-directing God enthroned 
abovethe North Pole—he asks no better 
explanation than the uniformity of the 
action of human faculties under like con- 
ditions. He says: 

“Given a small planet and an evolution 
of living things thereon; and of men, who 
wherever they may be 02 that planet, see 
the same heavens, and the same phases of 
those heavens—not, may be, at the same 
precise hour of the twenty-four, nor on the 
same exact day of the 360 and odd, nor even 
in the same year of the cycle—given these 
men and their (within planet limits) same 
mode of evolution, propagation, cerebral 
organization and nutriment, with the 
sameness of their non-planetary objects of 
sense and thought, and there would seem 
to be no reason why they should not every 
where—as naturally as any one where— 
evolve the same or very similar theories, 
mythological or otherwise, of their cosmic 
surroundinys.”’ 

Finally, our learned author is as modest 
in his claims, as he is genial and easy in 
his style. He makes no pretense to having 
discovered an all-exclusive ‘* Key to all 
mythologies.” On the contrary his large- 
mindedness suggests that ‘*the Key we 
are in quest of is a whole bunch.” He 
treats allreaders jauntily; and tho him- 
self thoroughly and scientifically serious, 
he nowhere makes a dissenting mind feel 
like a culprit. Volume Second will be 
awaited with unusual interest. However 
little the author may intend it, his work, 
in the judgment of the present writer, is 
destined to exert a powerful influence in 


molding scientific opinion touching the 
birth lands of the human family. 
BosTON UNIVERSITY. 
RE Tee eee 
RECENT FICTION. 
The Real Thing, and Other Tales. By 


Henry James. 
Co. $1.00), 


(New York: Macmillan & 
Mr. Henry James has fine man- 
ners in his writings,and he has mannerisms 
very disfiguring to what would) without 
them be a most charming style. A genius 
like his might,one would naturally imagine, 
avoid weak and unnecessary parenthetical 
phrases. On the first page of The Real 
Thing we come upon that worn-out formu- 
la ‘tas one might say ”’ tucked in between 
two parts of a sentence after the manner of 
an offensive wedge, and all through the 
book appear dashes and brackets and the 
like, inclosing similar interpolations of 
formal self-consciousness, which give an 
impression of extrinsic props reared against 
the weak parts of expression. So careful 
and fastidious a workman as Mr. James 
has long shown himself should shake off a 
fault of style which is growing upou him, 
The five tales in this volume are well up to 
the best that 
pointof insight, clever characterization and 
subtile analysis. 
Slorics of a 
Thanet (New 


Sons, $1.25), 


Mr. James has written in 


Western Town, by Octave 
York, Charles Scribner’s 
with its excellent print, its 
good illustrations by A. B. Frost, and the 
charm of true story-telling,offers a genuine 
treat. Octave Thanet is an honest roman- 
cer and keeps an eye on the picturesque, 
These stories have zest and holding power 
far beyond the average. 

Val Maria. A Romance of the Time of 
Napoleon I, by Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25), 
is notable for its clear, free diction as well 
as for its purity of purpose. The story 
trenches upon sentimentality, and ends 
with what we have learned to know as 
Sunday-school effect ; but the interest is a 
wholesome one and persistent. 

Elizabeth, Christian Scientist, by Matt 
Crim (New York, Charles L. Webster & 
Co., $1.00), runs in the groove of moral 
bewilderment somehow on to the open air 
of love and marriage. It is strong and it is 
weak, with a preponderance of strength. 
The Georgia girl’s mission seems artificial, 
and what it comes to has not much impor- 
tance as a direct, moral result; it is, how- 
ever, a fascinating romance with a smack 
of originality. 

The Marplot, by Sidney Royse Lysaght 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.00), is a 
breezy story, full of life, movement, color, 
contrasts—a story of euergy, working free- 
ly and nota little at random, with the gen- 
eral effect of keeping one awake to read it. 

John Gray. By James Lane Allen. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) 
Something in this story suggests new wine 














in an old bottle, a sort of disagreement, as 
if the art found itself badly controlled. 
The romance of Kentucky a hundred years 
ago appears at poor advantage when treated 
with the touch we find here. The pioneer 
days do not come out witha burst of vigor ; 
pioneer men and women of a race of heroes, 
if ever heroes lived, are made to behave 
coarsely enough, it is true, but without 
sturdiness, and like thin-blooded if not 
maudlin knights of a fin de siecle carpet. 
Mr. Allen has uncommon talent, a vivid 
imagination, artistic feeling for color, fine 
descriptive power, and the poet’s sense of 
the picturesque; but he seems all astray 
and without any distinct point of view 
when he goes into this field of American 
history. His story fails from the first to 
assume authenticity as romance of the 
time and the place. It is a good tale up to 
a certain point, has its plot, its love, and 
its counterplot: but the cloak of old days 
is badly cut an.t made; doesn’t fit from the 
shoulders down. Read, however, without 
reference to date, it cannot fail to impress 
one as presenting much that marks it for 
praise. Itisasad story of love destroyed 
by a trivial mistake, aided by a bit of small 
villainy. After it ends there is some tire- 
some preaching to fill out a rather unnuat- 
ural and foggy picture; but all along the 
interest in Jobn Gray himself holds, while 
we at the same time feel that he is a man of 
to-day who has been set back a century to 
act in a play for which a rude stage has 
been extemporized on the Kentucky fron- 
tier. Such a novel offers a curious study, 
and the critic will prize it as marking the 
infirmities of the mcdern method of novel 
writing applied to the romauce of a rudi- 
mentary and elemental civilization. 


Was Ile the Other, by Isobel Fitzroy 
(Philadelphia, J.B. Lippincott Co., 


$1.00), is a light double to Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s * Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” a 
rather clever piece of work, telling the 
story of a girl who fell in love with the bad 
side of amanand married him to reform 
him. 
Keith 


Deramore, By the author of 


‘““Miss Mally.”’?’ (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. &1.00.)) There is much in this 


novel to make it noteworthy. The author 
has a pretty strong hold on the ordinary 
realitics of social life, and her power shows 
itself in the evenness of her work. It is not 
au very high order of fiction that is here 
aimed at, but thestory is told with genuine 
art. The hero, Keith Deramore, is much 
more a prig than a gentleman, and yet we 
have met worse men who passed on to 
exalted places in life; as for Armine, she 
compels sympathy if not admiration. 

Al Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dick- 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 41.00.) 
One is tempted to say that the title chosen 
for this novel is the absolute exponent of 
its value. It is commonplace, without 
form and void. 

The Story of John Trevenick, 
C. Rhoades. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) If one is thirsty for a trifle of barm- 
less sensation here is a story to fill an hour 
ortwo. The literary artis not very great ; 
but the author tells his tale vigorously and 
with enthusiasm which catches the imag- 
ination. 

The Palimpsest, by Gilbert Augustin 
Thierry, is the latest issue in the * Unknown 
Series,” and is a thoroughly readable 
story of the Poe type. (Cassell Publishing 
Co., New York. 50 cents.) 

The Last Tenant, by B. L. Farjeon (New 
York, Cassell Publishing Co., 31.00), will 
please every reader who cares at all for per- 
fectly clean and yet quite absurd romance 
of the “detective school.” Farjeon tells 
these stories of murder aud mystery and 
cunning detective work with pure purpose 
and remarkable cleverness, One reads them 
in an idle mood, not to believe them, or to 
be made to think, but to pass the time. 

The Dictator, by Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Like most 
of Mr.McCarthy’s novels, this one is uneven, 
or rather incongruous, ‘The story has vivid 
interest which now and again is obscured 
by the way political fogs are let in upon it. 
In failing to make the Dictator a well-de- 
fined personage Mr. McCarthy has cast an 
uncertain and enfeebling light upcn his 
art which in the main is vigorous and elfect- 
ive. 

Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. 
Martha Scarborough, By Helen Campbell. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.00.) This story 
works its way along among the graveyards, 
tombstones and sick-rooms wit. easy mo- 
tion, aud, while it nauseates one at times, 
finally comes almost forth into fresh air 
and the wholesome open. The author does 


ens, 


By Walter 


this sort of thing to perfection. 

Katharine North, by Maria Louise Pool 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.25), is a 
thoroughly good novel, well conceived, well 











written, and generously filled with life, 
Some of the delineations of character are 
masterly, showing not only deep insight 
but strong, wisely-controlled, dramatic 
ability. It is long since we have read an 
American novel of more engaging quali- 
ties. 

The World of Chunce. By W. D. Howells. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50). We 
do not find Mr. Howells at his best in this 
novel. His choice of subject was unfortu- 
nate to begin with, and he treats it as if it 
bored him. No life is less romantic or less 
interesting to the average reader than that 
of a country bred youth of literary turn 
palpitating in the streets of New York with 
a manuscript novel under his arm and the 
sentimentality of a sheep in his character ; 
but Mr. Howells has pictured the fellow 
perfectly. 

Old Miss Andrey. A chronicle of a quiet 
village, by Evelyn Kverett Green. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. — $1.50.) 
This is a handsomely gotten up edition of a 
gently going, humdrum story of an old 
maid and her friends, giving a quiet picture 
of E glish life and the prevailing goodness 
of it. 

Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
Grinnell. 
Sons. 


By George Bird 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
$1.75.) This is not properly a book 
of fiction, and yet it is well filled with the 
romance stories of the Blackfoot Indians. 
We cannot speak with authority as to the 
correctness of Mr. Grianell’s history and re- 
porting ; but we have found many of his 
pages deeply interesting, and there is an air 
of authenticity about the stories. ‘The book 
is handsomely printed and has a yood in- 
dex. 

The Colossus. By Opie Read. (Chicago; 
KF. J. Schulte Company, 50 cents.) There 
is a good deal of genuine American life in 
this novel. Mr. Read, moreover, tells his 
story with energy and rapidity as if quite 
familiar with what he describes and deeply 
interested in setting it forth to advantage. 

A Girl with a Temper. By WB. Finlay 
Knight. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
50 cents.) An English novel of average 
merit to which the title gives the keynote. 
A girl with a temper is never quite uninter- 
esting, and in the present case she makes 
herselt positively attractive. 

Witness to the Deed, by George Manville 
Fenn (New York, Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, &1.00), is another of Mr. Fennu’s 
stories in which mystery, murder and love 
are mixed together in a harmlessly exciting 
way and made to work out all right in the 
end, 

Island Nights Entertainments. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1.25.) Mr. Stevenson’s 
pleasing style goes far to make these rather 
flimsy stories good reading. The three 
wonder-tales—all of Mr. Stevenson’s tales 
may be safely so called—demand a childlike 
faith in the reading. Once lost in the gla 
mour of fairyland, or something of thesort, 
one’s imagination holds on to the romane- 
er’s coat-tail, aud spins along with a sense 
of going through a rainbow country. 

List, Ye Landsmen! by W. Clark Russell 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00), 
is one of those stories which no person but 
Mr. Russell can write. Of course it is a 
sea-tale, and as such interesting. ‘he book 
is well made, but the print is vot good med- 
icine for tired eyes, 

In the Bundle of Time. By Arlo Bates. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1.00.) A pleas 
ing sort of Decameron, with interludes to 
keep the stories apart; a book to read ip 
moments of idleness, when one does not 
care to think. Mr. Bates has a lively fancy 
and a light touch, and his pieces are all 
clearly wrought out. 

The Odd Woman, by George Gissing 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.00), is an 
English novel With a French moral color- 
ing—a strong story, deeply interesting and 
yet a trifle repulsive, not so much in its 
handling as in its deeper, half-hidden mean- 
ing. Itisa novel of not very good society, 
and a novel of discussion upon topics more 
or less burning. Unquestionable literary 
power is joined here with unflinching bold 
ness of thought. So much can be said with- 
out sympathizing with just this kind of 
stories, 

Under Two Skies. By Ernest William 
Hornung. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
31.25.) We have here a beautifully printed 
volume of shoit stories, some of which are 
notably excellent, while others are quite to 
the contrary. 


> 
> 





There was need of just such a volume as 
Francis Vinton Greene has made of the 
Lije of General Greene in the ‘‘Great 
Commander” series. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) It is now many years since 
anything at all adequate on the subject has 
been given to the public, The life by bis 
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son, George Washington Greene, is in three 
large volumes, and nothing that we have 
is written with adequate military knowl- 
edge or critical ability. On these points 
the volume before us is particularly strong. 
A reader interested in military operations, 
and who perhaps has long hoped for some- 
thing to throw light on the tactical and 
strategic maneuvers of our Revolutionary 
War, will take up Mr. F. V. Greene’s book 
with eager delight. It is strong on both 
of these points. Without injuring the 
popular and general literary merits of his 
book, the editor has managed to put into 
it avery excellent and intelligible account 
of the military operations of the War. The 
main interest of the book is biographic, and 
on this point the admirers of General 
Greene will have little to complain of. He 
died suddenly in the prime of his manly 
strength, when it was to be expected that 
he would be as useful to the country as a 
citizen as he had been as asoldier. But the 
biographic material is abundant and em- 
ployed by our author so as to make a 
strong, definite and satisfactory impression. 
Washington’s choice of General Greene to 
succeed to his place in case he should be 
disabled or taken away is well known and 
should be eulogy enough. He is one of the 
few soldiers, who without military train- 
ing and with very little experience in the 
field, but by the simple force of his broad, 
comprehensive genius sprang at once into 
acommanding place, next to Washington, 
the great soldier of the Revolutionary 
War. What Arnold might have been, 
with character, judgment and moral pur- 
pose to steady him, it is difficult to say. 
Greene was strong where Arnold failed. His 
business training, for example, enabled him 
as (QWuartermaster-General to drag the army 
out of the pit into which incompetence and 
corruption had brought it. Nothing in the 
present volume is done better or with more 
care than the chapters which relate to the 
aspersions and attacks of one kind and 
another which fell on Greene in connection 
with his administration of this office, and 
to his vindication from the suspicions which 
the later silence and the earlier misconcep- 
tions of Bancroft, who did not like him, 
have entailed on him. Our author is proba. 
bly right in his position that General Greene 
had to bear a good deal which was really 
intended as an attack on Washington, and 
he is certainly right in comparing the two 
to Grant and Sherman. Greene’s genius 
comes out in his brilliant campaigning and 
in his sudden and marvelous transforma- 
tion without training and without expe- 
rience, but solely by the native force of 
genius and capacity into a soldier. The 
strength of bis character comes out in his 
steady adherence to Washington and in the 
depth aod breadth of his personal influence, 
lis biographer dwells, as well he may, on 
Greene’s treatment of mutiny in his camp, 
as compared with General Wayne’s con- 
duct when the Pennsylvania line mutinied 
at Morristown and murdered their unfor- 
tunate but brave Colonel. One of the ring- 
leaders in this affair, Sergeant Gornell, at- 
tempted with Greene the tactics which had 
proved so successful with Wayne, but was 
hanged for his pains, and the mutiny put 
down by Greene’s stronger hand, There 
was a moral force in all this which is kept 
very prominent in this volume, and is par- 
ticularly conspicuous in Greene's conduct 
when called out by Captain Gunn. The 
book is well done throughout, and has the 
good fortune of being one for which there 
was areal need apart from the filling of a 
blank in James Grant Wilson’s series. . 


John and Sebastian Cabot. Biograph- 
ical Notice, with Documents. By Fran- 
cesco Tarducci. Translated from the Ital- 
ian by Henry F. Brownson, (H. F. Brown- 
son, Detroit. 8vo, pp. 409.) This ample 
octavo is the author's coutribution to the 
Centenary Festival of the Discovery of 
America. The Italian edition was pub- 
lished at the expense of the Royal Commis- 
sion of Natural History of Venice, who 
have authorized the translation by Mr. 
Brownson,to whom we also owe the English 
rendering of the Life of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, published a few years ago by Pro- 
fessor Tarducci. The biographic material 
for the life of the Cabots seems to be scanty 
and to be superseded very largely by topics 
for debate, in which it would appear to be 
peculiarly prolific. This is true of Harrisse’s 
“Joan ct ScbastianCabot.” It is true of Win- 
sor’s contribution in Vols. Il-I1V of the 
** History of America,” and it is true of the 
volume before us. The points which remain 
sub lite are most numerous. Professor Tar- 
ducci discusses them with great independ- 
ence, learning and judgment. He be- 
lieves that both John Cabot, the father, 
and Sebastian, his son, were Venetians 
born, 


He vindicates Sebastian from the 


aspersions of Harrisse, and he maintains 
against him and others Cabot’s discovery of 
the American mainland in 1494, four years 
before it was reached by Columbus. Many 
vital facts for the life of both John Cabot 
and his son, Sebastian, are unknown. No 
one can say where John Cabot died; where 
Sebastian died: the date of his death and 
the place of his burial are unknown. Their 
fate did not differ so greatly in some re- 
spects from Columbus’s. Like him Sebas- 
tian bad an experience of imprisonment, 
tho he was never sent homeinchains. Pro- 
fessor Tarducci’s work is an example of the 
mostacute historical criticism, especially in 
the method he has employed in vindicating 
the Cabot’s Venetian citizenship and Sebas- 
tian’s claim to be the discoverer of Hud- 
son Strait, Hudson Bay and Fox Channel, 
and the voyage of 1494. Professor Tar- 
ducci brings forward another title to special 
consideration for Sebastian Cabot that he 
opened the way to Eogland’s commercial 
greatness and set in motion the attempts to 
get toIndia b the Northwest passage, and 
later around the north coast of Europe. 
The value of the book and its charm—for it 
has avery distinct charm for the intelligent 
reader—lies in the great variety of topics 
connected with the discovery of the conti- 
nent which are discussed in it, and dis- 
cussed in a very illuminating way. The 
freedom of Tarducci’s treatment of Colum- 
bus proves what sort of aman he is, and 
that he at least is to be bound by no con- 
ventional ideas or limitations. He evi- 
dently believes that the Cabots have not 
received the consideration that is due them, 
and in the present volume has devoted 
himself not so much to the construction of 
a connected and systematic ‘‘ Life’? as to 
the vindication of the Cabots, particularly 
of Sebastian, from what he believes to be 
unjust aspersions, and, more than all, to 
the clearing up of bis right and title to the 
very important part he acted in leading 
English commerce and English coloniza- 
tion to North America. Readers who like 
to see the original documentary basis on 
which the history rests will find an un- 
usual compilation ip the appendix. Of the 
volume as a whole it is not too much to say 
that it covers the ground in a series of 
bright, acute, quick-witted and learned 
studies which cannot fail to delight and 
instruct all critical readers. 


Three Generations of English Women, 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Susannah 
Taylor, Sarah Austinand Lady Duff Gor- 
don. By Janet Ross. A new, revised and 
enlarged edition. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, $2.00; T. Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don.) This volume is for people who love 
good company and good reading and are 
willing to take it slowly. The ‘Taylors, of 
Norwich, bave been a wonderful family in 
themselves andin their associations. Sarah 
Austin, the prominent figure in this vol- 
nme, lived as if she held a salon every day 
and every hour in the day. She made no 
show and had no means to be lavish with ; 
but she knew how to achieve the two points 
needful for the maintenance of a salon, to 
draw the right people to it and to keep 
the wrong ones away, beth of which she 
managed with exemplary skill and firm- 
ness. In this second edition considerable 
additions have been made to the correspond- 
sence, which is, after all, the striking fea- 
ture of the book, both for the intrinsic in- 
terest of the letters and for the extraordi- 
nary number and variety of distinguished 
persons who appear in it. In fact, the book 
is one of those rare ones which take you 
into the library of nearly every man or 
woman of distinction living at the time, 
and give you some sort of an introduction 
to them on a comfortable footing of ac- 
quaintance, if not of intimacy. Between 
Susannah ‘Taylor (1776) and her grand- 
daughter, Lady Duff Gordon, lay a long in- 
terval of nearly a century, a century 
of such changes and revolutions that it be- 
gan in medievalism. One needs only to go 
through this book to see what a large frac- 
tion of the world’s history three genera- 
tions are, and what an extraordivary num- 
ber of great characters bave been on the 
stage in these particular three generations. 
Few families have remained so Jong a center 
of attraction to men and women of this class 
asthe Taylors. Thecharm of this volume 
lies in the fact that it represents not one 
or two but three generations of continuous, 
brilliant intellectual life, now in England, 
now in France, Germany or Italy, and occa- 
sionally revolving around the tent of Lady 
Duff Gordon in Egypt. Such a book is not 
intended to be systematic except as it fol- 
lows a chronological order. Any page, 
opened at random,makes a good beginning. 
We advise our readers, however, to begin 
at the beginning, to take time for it, and to 





go through rejoicing to the end. 





The Handbook of Greek and Latin Pa- 
lwography, by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
D.C.L., LL.D., ¥.S.A., Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum, forms a splendid 
educational number in ‘“‘ The International 
Scientific Series’? (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. %200.) Itis a sketch of 
Greek and Latin Palwography which pre- 
sents the subjectin outline and is designed 
to serve the purpose of an introduction. 
Beginning with the development of the 
Latin and Greek alphabets it passes on to 
consider the materials used to receive writ- 
ing, the implements used in writing, and 
the form of books, or what served as books. 
We then have chapters on stichometry, 
tachygraphy, cryptography, abbreviations, 
contractions and numerals, all leading up 
to the main subject of Greek and Latin 
Palwography, and the various forms of 
writingin use at different times, their his- 
tory, development and disuse. The exten- 
sion of photographic printing has made it 
possible to crowd these pages with facsimi- 
les of these styles in all stages of develop- 
ment and form. The examples given could 
not be exhaustive in such a limited work, 
but they are numerous enough to be fairly 
representative of all the leading styles, 
forms and varieties of writing employed. 
The chapters on the medieval writing are 
as useful as interesting, and will throw 
light on what has been a dark subject to 
many a well read and highly intelligent 
student. The technical names applied to 
the different kinds of manuscript writing, 
such as uncial, minuscule, maquscule, ete. 
The book contains excellent facsimiles of 
all these styles with many more, such as 
the Roman cursive, the Lombardic, the 
Visigothic, the literary or Book-hand in the 
Middle Ages, Irish writing, etc. Without 
laying claim to the character of an ex- 
haustive work, the volume meets all the 
conditions of a complete introduction. We 
apprehend that the student will have to be 
far advanced in expert knowledge who will 
not find his palwographic perplexities and 
needs very satisfactorily met in this vol- 
ume. 


Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern, 


By Elizabeth A. Reed. (S. C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. $1.75.) We have in this 


volume an interesting and useful introduc- 
tion to the subject treated. It is just such 
a volume as many of our readers are pre- 
pared to welcome. ‘The book covers a large 
amount of ground, but more than evens 
the balance by its rapid movement. The 
opening chapter, for example, is on “ His- 
toric Outline,” and sketches the main 
points of the entire history from the non- 
Semitic, Accadian inhabitants down to 
early Mohammedan and more recent times. 
Passing on to the definite attempt to ex- 
hibit the literature, we have first a chapter 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, another on 
the Poetry and Mythology of the Tablets, 
and so on through Persian Mythology, the 
Zendavesta, the Koran, to the period which 
contains the literature to which students 
and readers are now turning with the most 
interest—viz., ‘The Period Succeeding the 
Mohammedan Conquest.” Here we have 
examples and descriptions of fable, ro- 
mance, poetry, in all the forms in which 
they occur in Persian literature. The 
poetic examples are presented in English 
verse, and nothing is omitted in the de- 
scriptive and expository text which is 
necded to give the reader an intelligent in- 
troductiow to the works described. We 
note with pleasure that the author retains 
her own ethics] and religious position, in 
exemplary contrast to some enthusiastic 
writers on these topics. The subject is an 
inviting, not to say fascinating one, and 
the author’s treatment leaves, little to be 
desired from the popular point of view. 


Greck and Roman Versification, with an 
Introduction on the Development of Aun 
cient Versification, By Lucian Muller. 
Translated by Samuel Ball Platner, Pro- 
fessor in Adelbert College. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston. 75 cents.) It is impossible 
not to sympathize with the attempt made 
in this little book to bring out the versifi- 
cation of the clas=ic poetry as a prominent 
as well as an essential element of it, and to 
produce an understanding of it, and a de- 
light in it which may be trusted to outlive 
school days. The author’s treatment of the 
subject is novel and may not, in all of its 
points, command the assent of scholars, as, 
for example,in his theery that the gram- 
matical and rhythmic structure are wholly 
independent of each other and that classic 
verse when read rhythmically is not read 
for the sense—a view of the subject which 
introduces something like a gulf between 
poetic rhythm and grammatical accent. 
The book has, however, merits numerous 
and great enough to have secured a flatter- 





ing reception abroad and to call for the 


translation which Professor Platner has 
made from the second edition. The au- 
thor attempts to explain the phenomena of 
versification from a linguistic point of 
view. Starting with his thesis that there 
must be the greatest possible difference be- 
tween the metrical rhythm and the prose 
accent this view is developed in an original 
and highly suggestive way which, tho it 
may not hold in all respects, cannot fail of 
impressing the theory of the Greek and 
Latin meters un the student’s mind as an 
element of the verse which he has only 
dimly and probably wrongly apprehended. 


Americans in Europe. By One of Them. 
(Tait & Sons, New York. $1.25.) The un- 
known author of this book tells us in the 
preface that he had a message which burn- 
ed in his breast and had to be delivered. To 
be effective the book must be read, conse- 
quently our author makes choice of a style 
that shall conquer for bim, and affects most 
that of the daily journal, as with some ex- 
planation and apology he assures his read- 
ers beforehand ; quite needlessly, however, 
us it seems to us, who would call his style 
a plain English which answers all purposes, 
As to the book, thereis good sense in it— 
especially in his honest scorn of tuft-hunt- 
ers and the willingness of American girls 
to expose themselves to the perils of the 
European student world. It is, however, a 
kind of horse-sense, coarse and inconsider- 
ate. The author is a chronic moralist who 
preaches, from title-page to colophon, the 
sour ethics of a cosmopolitanized club man, 
an encyclopedia of continental gossip. The 
best thing in the book is the honest love of 
a manly, self-respecting American simplic- 
ity, tho we must dissent from his apparent 
impression that this is inseparable from a 
kind of rustic homeliness of the Abraham 
Lincoln type and that democrati¢ manners 
can pever compare with courtly graces. The 
worst failure in the book is the attempt to 
be funny at the expense of the Sunday- 
school in Paris and the McAI! Mission, of 
which the author apparently knows what 
he heard at the club. 


Studies tn the Civil, Social and Eeclesi- 
astical History of Karly Maryland. This 
volume is a series of lectures by the Rev. 
Theodore C, Gambrall, A.M., D.D., to the 
young men of the Agricultural College of 
Maryland. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible 
House, New York. $1.50.) They contain 
much to interest and profit readers of any 
class who are interested in the early history 
of the country. The history of Maryland 
has this special claim on our attention, that 
it is unlike that of the colonies by whom it 
was surrounded—unlike Virginia, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and has both a characterand 
institutions of its own. These lectures are 
written in a large, appreciative and judi- 
cial spirit. Dr.Gambrall’s position on the 
question as to whether the Roman Catho- 
lics are to be credited with the liberal policy 
of the Colony is,we should say, the only sen 
sible one. He shows that substantially the 
only Roman Catholic elementin the Colony 
was the Governor Proprietary and the circle 
around him; that Roman Catholics for 
some reason did not come, however wooed ; 
that the population was Protestant, and the 
legislation Protestant, and that the credit 
of Maryland’s early 
with the Protestants. 


liberalism must lie 


The most recent number in the ‘Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church,’? Second Series 
under the editorial supervision of Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LLD., aud Henry Wace, 
D) D., Principal of King’s College, London, 
is Volume VI—St. Jerome: Letters and Se- 
lect Works. (The Christian Literature 
Co., New York. $4.00.) The translation of 
Jerome’s principal works in this volume is 
made by the Hon. W. D. Freemantle, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury and Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol, Oxford, with the assist- 
ance of the Rev. G. Lewis, M.A., of Balliol, 
and the Rev. W. G. Martley, M.A, also of 
Balliol, Oxford. The volume contains one 
hundred and fifty letters by Jerome, 
treatises by him which fill in the transla- 
tion nearly two hundred octavo pages. 
The remaining one hundred and twenty 
pages are devoted to Prefaces written by 
Jerome to a great number and variety of 
works. The Prolegomena with full and 
various introductory matter, especially on 
the life of Jerome, the times and the men of 
the times with indices and chronological 
tables, are prepared by Canon Freemantle. 


The Old English Manor. 
English Economic History. By Charles 
McLean Andrews, Ph.D. (I. H. U.), Associ- 
ate in History in Bryn Mawr College. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) This is 
afar broader discussion than the title in- 
timates, and really covers the sum of hu- 


A Study in 





man knowlcdge as to the origin of the civil 
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theory of land ownership and title. It is 
not so much an original study of the sub- 
ject as an elaborate and thorouvh presenta- 
tion of the entire mass of what is known of 
the subject and the conclusions which have 
been drawn from it. The subject is not 
newin our columns. It has been noticed 
before in connection with Seebohm’s “ Vil- 
lage Communities,” and Fustel de Cou- 
lavge’s “Origines du Systéme féodal.”’ These 
writers hive fairly shaken the theories 
previously held by Maine, Maurerand Free- 
man, and given us an escape from the com- 
munistic and inferences drawn 
from them, Professor Andrews’s discussion 
isan admirable thesaurus of all that is 
known and of what has been said on the sub- 
ject. Assuch it an invaluable aid for 
the student of social and economic institu- 
tions 


socialistic 


1s 


Biblical Eschatology in Relation to the 
Current Presbyterian Standards and the 
Basal Principles that must Underlic their 
Revision. By Henry Theodore Cheever, 
D.D. & Shepard, $1.25.) 
This book is a combination of Dr, Cheever’s 
personal and his appreciative 
commeuts on the writings of the Presbyte- 
rian divine, L. ©. Baker. What is Cheever 
and what is Baker in the book it is not al 
The point which 
between them the 
character of 
Mr. Baker has already 
come into collision with his Church on the 
points involved in this discussion and 
found it best to take the manly and honor- 
abie course of withdrawing from the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church. We find 
nothing particularly new in Dr, Cheever’s 
inquiry into the subject, but a good deal 
of confused assertion of 
holds it 


(Lee Joston. 


opinions 


ways easy to say. 
lies in 
assertion of the redemptive 
the resurrection. 


main 


common 18 


the doctrine as he 
to be of the Redemptive Resur- 
rection with a statement of the modifying 
effect it would have the general char- 
acter of the Presbyterian creed 


on 


Sunday-school find 
thing worth reading and studying 
Seven Graded Sunday Sehools, 
of Practical Papers, Edited by Jesse Ly- 
man Hurlbut, Secretary of the Sunday- 
school Union of the M. KE. Chureh. (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York. 50 cents.) The papers 
in the collection are “ The Essentials of a 
Graded School,” “ Che Active Plan,” ‘ The 
Wilke-barre Plan.” “The Detroit Plan,” 
“The Erie Plan,’ “The Chicopee Plan,” 
“The Lyachburg Plan,” * The Plaintield 
Pian,” “The Model Sunday-school 
Room.” —liow. A Tlandbook of Chris- 
KRindeavor Methods, by W. F. MeCau- 
of the Ohio Christian Kn- 
deavor Union, is a working manual for all 
(The 


teachers will some 
in 


AL Series 


and 


tian 
ley, President 
Endeavor associations and workers. 
Standard Publishing Co., Cineinuati, O. 
50 cents. ) Songs the Shut-In an 
prose and verse se- 
‘yvathered by 
Mary Craige Barrow,with much taste, feel- 
ing and judement. (Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York. 7) cents.) 


for Is 


attractive collection of 


lections, and arranged” 


The “ Dryburg Edition” of the Waverley 
Novels, is now completed to Volume X, The 
Monastery (Macmillan & Co., New York); 
a very convenient iNustrated and 
sold at the moderate price of 1.25 per vol 
—In the ** Distaff Series,’ a neat 
and handy series published by Harper & 
Brothers (31,00 per volume), we find T'he 
Literature of Philanthropy, a little vol 
ume of papers on philanthropic subjects, 
compiled and edited by Francis A. Goodale. 
Among theessaysin the volume and repre- 
sentative of them we note one on ‘ Crimi- 
nal Reform,’ by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, and 
another on ** The Trained Nurse,’ by Mrs. 
Laura M. Doolittle.———In the same form 
and style from the same publishers we have 
an altogether charming little collection of 
Other Essays from the Eusy Chair, by 
George William Curtis, with an interesting 
photograph of the author writing. ——-—The 
latest number in the Harper's ** Black and 
White Series” is The Work of Washington 
Irving, by Charles Dudley Warner. (New 
York. 50 cents.) 


The Bible: 


edition 


ume,— 


Its Origin, Growth and Char 
acter, and its Place among the Sacred 
Books the World. By Jabez Thomas 
Sunderland. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50) The critical position of this 
biblical introduction may be summed up 
in the now familiar phrase thnt the Bible 
is not but contains a revelation. The au- 
thor denies its inerrancy in pumerous mi- 
nor details, but affirms its trustworthy 
and authoritative character, as a whole, 
for the guidance of conscience and life. He 
asserts the documentary origin of the Pen- 
tateuch, and believes that the Bible is not 
free from traces of 


of 


lexvendary influence. 


The reverent tone of the book is zreat'y in 
its favor,as well as the author’s absolute 





candor and his clear recognition of a super- 
natural directive influence in the develop- 
ment of the Bible and its history. 


Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. By H. P. Liddon, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $4.00.) We have examined 
this volume far enough to be impressed 
with its usefulness for the student. It pro- 
poses to lead in a kind of study which prom- 
ises the best results, and which is applied to 
the Epistle as a whole, with the view of 


bringisg out its substantial meaning. 
Canon Liddon brings to bear the whole 


force uf his mind on the logical sweep of the 
Apostle’s thought, and the nice steps and 
shades of meaning in which he passes from 
point to point until he reaches in succession 
the conclusions which form the grand fea- 
tures of the Epistle. The book is one of the 
very best of its kind, and, as it appears to 
us as the result of our examination, likely 
to be as useful as any of the distinguished 
Canon’s publications. 


Homer and the Epic. By Audrew Lang, 
M.aA., Hon. L.L.D. St. Andrews and Hon. 
Fellow of Merton College. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 82.50.) We have 
sympathy with Mr. Lang in his 
attempt to vindicate the substantial unity 
of the [liad and the Oayssey. Since Wolf 
the tendency has the other way 
toward disintegration. Mr. Lang returns 
substantially to the old theory of Homeric 
unity and goes further in asserting it than 
Walter Leaf, whose valuable ‘ Companion 
to the Lliad”’ has been noticed in our col- 
umns Mr. Lang takes space in this vol 
ume for a closer and more critical examina- 
tion of the points in issue than we cau com- 


great 


been 


ment on. They are, however, interesting 
and valuable as containing the critical 


grounds on which a scholar of his reputa- 
tion bases his rejection of the fragmentary 
theories of the Iliad and the Odyssey 


The Memorial of the Reverend Williain 
Kdward Merriman, 1.1)., ex-President of 
Ripon College, by his brother, the Rey. Dr. 
Merriman, Worcester, the 
record of a noble and strenuous life which 
is all the more worthy to be commemorated 
as it represents the devotion and the high, 
intelligent manhood which was engayed in 
the founding of the Christian institutions 
of the Northwest. In addition to the bio- 
graphic sketch by his brother, the volume 
contains a series of tributes by different 
Dr. President of 
Ripon College, as a pastor at Somerville, 
and for his work in with the 
Japanese missions. The volume contains 
besides a number of highly interesting per- 
sonal tributes and extracts from letters. It 
is “privately printed” at the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass 


of Mass., is 


writers to Merriman as 


connection 


The Gospel and its Earliest Tnterpreta- 
tions. A Study of the Teaching of Jesusand 
its Doctrinal Transformation in the New 
Testament. By Orello Cone, D.D. (G. BP. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 383.50.) This is 
nota book of original importance. Itis a 
popular restatement of speculations as to 
Christianity as an evolution, which have been 
so much discussed and so often replied to as 
to have losteven acontroversialinterest. The 
author’s theory is that Christianity came 
from the hands of its Foundera far simpler 
system than that which is known as dog- 
matic Christianity, that other influences 
bezan to work on it immediately, that it 
received one great transformation in the 
hands of Paul, another in the hands of 
John, and yet further modification as it 
passed on to their followers. 


Journal of the Federal Convention Kept 
by James Madison, This is a new edition 
of Madison’s Journal, published by Albert, 
Scott & Co., Chicago (35.00), from the edi- 
tion of 1810, which was printed wnder the 
direction of the United States Government 
from the original manuscripts, deposited in 
the Department of State. The present 
publication is edited by Mr. kK. IT. Scott, 
whose main contribution is an elaborate 
and useful index. Otherwise, and berring a 
few misprints, such as depused, on page 
46, for deputed, the Chicago volume is a 
verbatim reprint of the official edition and, 
with the value added to it by the index, 
makes a work whose usefulness will be 
fully appreciated by students of our politi- 
cal history. 


We have spoken of the earlier numbers 
of The Ariel Shakespeare (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 75 cents per number) as 
the ideal of a miniature reading edition. 
Each play is in a pocket volume by itself, 
bound in flexible leather, without note or 
comment, from the best text and in a legi- 
ble, black-faced type of good size. The 
first group contained seven of the come- 





dies. The second, just published, consists 





of seven of the historical plays, King 
John, Richard. IJ, Henry IV, First and 
Second Parts, Henry V, Richard III and 
Henry VIII. Seven of the tragedies are to 
follow. Wehope that the publishers will 
complete the series, and not leave it in this 
mutilated form of three sevens. 


An Interpretation of Four Regal Psalms. 
By Thomas Hill Rich, Professor of Hebrew 
in Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 
(Morning Star Publishing House, New 
York.) Our readers will find in this neatly 
gotten up monograph an attractive exposi- 
tion and translation of the four great 
Messianic Psalms. The work is done in 
full sympathy with and acceptance of the 
Messianic and prophetic character, which 
both in the notes and the version of the 
four psalms is worked out very distinctly. 
Psalm LX XI is elaborated with great care, 
The whole makes a pleasing and useful 
contribution to Messianic literature, 


Arriaws Anabasis of Alerander and 
Indica has always beeu reckoned his prin- 
cipil work, Itis valuable for the intrinsic 
merits and good judgment of the work, for 
its geographical and strateyical details, but 
principally because we have nothing else as 
to this period of Alexander’s life tocompare 
with it. The volume before us is a transla 
tion with acopious commentary by Kdward 
James Chinnock, M.A., LL.D., Rector of 


Dumfries Academy. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York,  #1.50.) The translation is 


carefully done and rendered into good col- 
loquial English. The notes are full and 
valuable, 


The Literary Digest: A Repository of 
Contemporancous Thought and Research, 
as Presented in The Periodical Literature 
the World, (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York.) This periodical is based on an ex- 
cellent scheme, that of presenting every 
week a summary sketch of the world’s 
thought and in knowledge as 
culled from general periodical literature. 


of 


progress 


[tis published iu quarto size, aud we have 
before us Volume VT, coutaining the semi 
annual issue from November Iso to: May 
180°, We have before us also the issue 
of The Critic for the first six months of the 
current year, 


Stock growers 
manual The 


will) be interested 
Sheep: its 


in a 


on Varieltics and 


Management in Health and Disease. Re- 
vised and enlarged by George Armatage, 
MR., C.V.S. (Frederick Warne & Co., 
New York and London, S100.) Special 
attention is given in this manual to tne 
numerous ailings, more or less serious, 
which affect sheep. Their diseases and the 


methods and 
fully. 
Information brought dowa to the present 
day and with all pains to makeit a safe, in 
telligible and useful guide to the sbeep- 
grower. 


of cure are treated 
The book is a repository of practical 


means 


luspiration and Inerrancy. History and 
a Defense. By Henry Preserved Sinith. 
(Robert) Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 31.50.) 
This volume is the outcome of the author’s 
trial for heresy by the Presbytery of Ciu- 
cinuati. It preserves the documents and 
the history of the case, with an elaborate 
statement of the grounds on which the au- 
thor rests his defense during the trial, and 
now makes his appeal to the Church at 
large both in the present and in the future. 
It is a volume whose intere-t and value 
does not depend on technicalities, but upon 
the substantial weight 


issue, 


of the points in 


Founders of the Old Testament Criticism. 
Biographical, Descriptive and Critical 
Studies. By 'T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 
(Charles Scribuer’s Sons, New York, 32.00.) 
The importance of this book lies in the re- 
lation Vf the Oxford Professor Cheyne to it 
than whom no living man is better quali- 
fied to present the history of Old Testament 
Criticism in a series of critical biographies 
of the great scholars and theologians who 
have made it what it is from Warburton 
and Lowth, Kichhorn and DeWette down to 
the company living scholars among 
whom he himself holds a foremost place. 


of 


We revert to the series of ‘* Twelve Eng- 
lish Statesmen’? (Macmillan & Co., New 
York) to notice the most recent volume in 
the series, Ldward the First, by Prot. T. F. 
Tout, as a number which we have examined 
with a satisfaction which in some respects 
rises to admiration. It is thoroughly win- 
nowed,well proportioned, aud characterized 
with learning, good sense, written ina 
plain, straightforward, interesting English 
style, and, so faras we have been able to 
discover, without a single waste word in it. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Latest 


English Historian. By James F. Meline. 
(Robert: Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, . $1.50.) 


This is a Roman Catholic reply of an ex- 
treme and virulent type, to Mr. Froude’s 
line of apologetic defense in his history of 
Elizabeth. It is of no special value from a 
historical point of view except as contain- 
ing the extreme example of what theolog- 
ical rancor can do with history, and what 
would become of that sober muse in some 
Roman Catholic bands. 


Thomas Whittaker has chosen The Un- 
noticed Things of Scripture, by Wm. In 
graham Kip, D.D., Bishop of California, 
for the opening number of the new monthly 
series of Church publications—‘t Whitta- 
ker’s Library of Church Teaching and De 
fence.” Bp. Kip’s book was published, we 
believe, in 1868, It is a fairly good opening 
volume, and published, as the whole series 
is to be, in manilla paper covers. (Price, 50 
cents. For the monthly series of twelve 
numbers, $3.00.) ° 


German Lessons, by Charles Harris 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series), is not 
intended to be a complete manual. It is 
an elementary introduction, full enough to 
put the student in command of the primary 
elements and difficulties of the language. 
The author is the Professor of German at 
Oberlin. He bas mapped out his manual 
so as to make it a primer of essential Ger- 
man Grammar, plentifully interspersed 
with exercises in reading and composition. 


A Chapter on Cholera for Lay Readers. 
By Walter Vought, Ph.B., M.D. CF. A. 
Davis Co., New York. cents.) The 
author of this useful little popular manual 
is Medical Director and Physician in charge 
of the Fire Island Quarantine Station. His 
handbook modest little mavual de- 
signed for popular on tbe history. 
symptoms, prevention and treatment of the 
disease. It is brief, simple, popular, prac 
tical and inexpensive, 


re 
io 


is a 


use, 


Graduate A Handbook for 
Graduate Students. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
This little speaks for itself. It 
contains the list of advanced courses an 
nounced by universities of the 
United States for the academic year 1893 
O04. It is compiled by a committee of the 
Graduate Club of Harvard with the co 
operation of the committees of the Grad- 
uate Clubs of Cornell, Johns Hopkins and 
Yale. 


COMUrses > 
volume 


eleven 


An interesting and valuable monograph, 
published in connection with the World's 
Fair, is Jamaica at Chicago, compiled un 
der the direction of Lt.-Col. the Hon. C.J. 
Ward, ©.M.G., Honorary Commissioner 
for Jamaica, (Wm. J. Pell, 92 John St., 
New York.) The monograph is hand-ome 
ly printed, embellished with telling photo- 
grapls of the island, its scenery and prod 
ucts, and a descriptive and historical text. 


The Golden Treasury Psalter. (Macmil 
lan & Co., New York. $1.75.) This _is a 
convenient edition of the Psalms arranged 
in chronoloyical order. The first edition 
was published in 1870 in a larger page edi 
tion and with fuller notes. In this edition 
the notes are condensed and the size of the 
page is reduced. Both editions are edited 
by “ Four Friends.” 

ee ees 
LITERARY NOTES. 

THE headquarters of the Californian 
Publishing Company have been removed 
from Oakland, Cal,, to New York City. 


....Mrs. Ruth Mcknery Stuart is doing 
editorial duty on Harpers Young People 
in place of the late Mr. A. B. Starey. 


....Among the contributors to the Sep 
tember Century are Prof. George EK. Wood 
berry and Mrs. M. O. W. O iphavt who 
writes on Daniel Defoe, while a novelet by 
Mr. Bret Harte, ‘The Heir of the Me 
Hulishes,”’ begins in the same issue, 


....A catechism for all the year round, 
arranged in fifty-two lessons and designed 
asa‘ Manual for Usein Schools and Fami 
lies,” has been issued by the American So 
ciety for the Preveution of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, It entitled © Kindness to Ani 
mals.”* 


Is 


....-The September Missionary Review 
will publish asa leader an article ii:lustrat 
ing the power exerted by missiouary phy- 
sicians entitled ‘*‘ Medical Missions in Syria 
and Palestine,” by that pioneer of medical 
missions the Rev. George KE. Post, M.U., of 
Beirtit, Syria. 


....The September number of Scribner’s 
Magazine will contain from Andrew Lang 
a‘ Letter” to Samuel Pepys, being one of 
four to be added to the new edition of his 
‘* Letters to Dead Authors.”’ In the same 
issue will appear a study on the home life 
of Richardson, author of ‘Sir Charles 








Grandison,”’ by Austin Dobson, 
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...Some of the religious journals have 
confounded the late Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, 
of Indiana, author of the old song “‘ Paddle 
your own Canoe,” with the journalist and 
author, Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton, of 
Cleveland, O. In response to a newspaper 
cutting sent to the latter, Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton writes : 

“Thank you for my biography! No, I live 
still, and have just finisbed the proof-reading of 
* Famous Explorers.” Mrs. Sarah Tittles Bol- 
ton was eighty-one, and Lam not that age, just 
yet.” 

..Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, will soon 
publish, uuder the title “Some Old Puri- 
tan Love Letters,’ a series of letters ex- 
changed between John Wintbrop and his 
wife Margaret. ‘The work is edited by the 
Rey, Joseph Twichell, author of the life of 
John Winthrop, Other books soon to be 
issued by the saine publishers are a transla- 
tion of the new * Life of Marie Antoinette,” 
by Maxime de la Rocheterie, ** The Ameri- 
can Girl at College,” giving the peculiari- 
ties of different institutions, their courses 
of study and so forth; ‘Irish Idyls,’’ by 
Jane Barlow, and a popular edition of Aus. 
tin Dobson’s ** Memoir of Horace Walpole. 


.The tirm now known as Macmillan & 
Co. is in its fiftieth year, its first issue being 
“The Philosophy of Training, by A. R. 
Craig, late Classical Master in the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary.” ‘‘ Published by D. and 
A. Macmillan, 57 Aldersgate Street”? (1843). 
from 1844 to 1863 the headquarters of the 
firm were at Cambridge, with a large list 
of Cambridge men authors, among 
whom were Hare, Kingsley, f D. Maurice, 
Trench, Colenso, James Payn, I. W. Far- 
rar, In 15683 the headquarters of the 
firm) were transferred to London. ‘The 
present members of the London house are: 
Mr. Alexander Macmi'lan (one of the 
founders), Mr. George Lillie Craik (adimit- 
ted 1865), Mr. Frederick Macmillan (1874), 
Mr. George A. Macmillan (1879), and Mr, 
Maurice Maemillan (1883). The founder of 
the firm, Mr. Daniel Macmillan, died in 
1857. The branch house in New York was 
opened in 1869; and on the death of Mr. 
George FE. Brett, who had held its manage- 
ment, it became an independent firm, con- 
of the of the London 
house, with Mr. George Platt Brett as 
American partners, The New York office 
is now removed from Fourth Avenue to its 
new quarters, No, 66 Fifth Avenue. 


as 


etc, 


sisting members 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Early Prose and Verse, Edited by Alice Morse 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Contents of the September number atfords a rich 


and varied feast, 
article on The Letters of Jame 
Janvier’s illustrated paper, Down Love 
Election ia England, by Richard Harding Davis, illus- 
The Diplomacy and Law of the Isthmian Canals, by 
spster: Mrs. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


trated ; 
‘Sidney W 


iNustrated by 
Gentleman of the Roval Guard ; 
of Evrpt, with illustrations ; Edward Emerson Barnard, 
Burnham ; 
John Hay ; 


by S.W. 
Poem, bv 


HARPER & 





(PLLA LIS 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HEKBERT BOOTH KING & BK, 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,2'"""%,, 


Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Sus Inks the Pendust Right. Preserves the 
‘nk Clearand Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad- 
herin;, tothe pen the busy scribbleris not 
y troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 

blots upon his documents 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunde ‘dif not satisfactory. An clegant 
descriptive Vamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 2% Warren St , 







New York. 





MUSIC, 


LUE NEWPST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON. 


SUNNY; SIDE SONGS. 
DR. W. H. DOANE. 


| Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 

100. | Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

‘6 East Sth st.. New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


$30 
ber 





MASON & HAMLIN | 


Sold for cash and easy payments. | 
New styles just introduced. | 
Send for illustrated Catalogues, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 

| 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J. CHURCH CO,. Music Publishers, C incinnats. O 








AGENTS WANTED ON-SALARY 


or Commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
luk Rresing Pencil, Agents making sa pet week. 
Manroe Frazer Mf’g Co., X 117 La Crosse, 


| 
_ WANTED. | 
| 





including: Charles Eliot Norton’s 
s Russell Lowell ; Thomas A. 


Lane; A General 


{lhert Diirer Tou i, 
William McLennan’s 4 
Colonel Dodge’s Riders 


Pennell’s An 
Mr. Pennell; 


Ex-Senator Maxey’s Texas; A 


Serials and Stories, etc. 


BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. — 
 pixons | 
American Graphite 


PENCILS 














Are unequaled tue s nuova, bougn leads. Tf not faril- 
lar With them, mention THE INDLPEN DENT, and send 
16 cents for suinple s worth double the money, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCTRLE COL, JERSEY CIPY, 


EDUCATION. 


in proportion to 
If it merely hears 
is something; but if it 
asked to recom- 


N.J. 





* 
is valuable its 
influence, 


vacancies and 
tells you about them that ; 
and recom- 


is more. Ours 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


Agency 


ot 


teacher 
that 


meet Recommends 
mends you, 
N. ¥. 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 


York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lit- 
erature, or otner branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of IN EPENDENT, 130 Fulton street, 


New York 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, olferimyg e€ nlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Annes of studies 
and a College = Jourse. Addres 

4s LAURA $8. WATSON, 





Principal. 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFE’S 


BOARDING ANS DAY SCHOOL 
R CIRLS. 


Opens October Bs = Portland, the largest city in 


Maine; healthful climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco Bi te School located in most desirable part of 
the city. College preparatory and advanced Courses 


French and Gerimnan with r oreigh ‘Teachers, Exce 1- 
lent musical agvantages. Careful attention to social 
culture. Prospectus on application. 


ARCYLE SCHOOL 


for Girls. Mrs. HOTCHKISS » South Orange, N. J. 
Home Sc hool for tw enty. young 


ASHLEY HALL ludgies. ‘ten miles from Boston, 


MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass, 








MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn, 22d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. ™ usic, Art,and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
hers. New uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct. 2d. 
Illustrated ¢ ‘atalo gue. box 141, Boston, Mass. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fallterm opens Wednesday, October 4th. 
culars address, El MUND H. BENNETT, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


women _ Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, prepare atory and optional. Apply to 
Iss IDA, ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 





For cir- 
Dean. 


For the higher edu- 
cation of youn 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE costtonee, 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 


adeate and undergraduave courses in sanskrit, 
eek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Ola French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
—* Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, He- 
brew, History, Political Science, Physics, © hemistry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. — 
gents apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 8525 

in Greek, Latin, English, German and Toutsnic 
Pitlomey, Romance, Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, ¢ hemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
wiil accommodate all applicants for admission. For 

Program address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadalphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
Miss BOYER’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


MINNESOTA, Northfield, 


CARLETON COLLECE, 
Northfield, Minn, 


For both 


sexes, Classical, Literary, Sclentific 
Courses. Academy for preparatory) and English 
studies. School of Music,  Elocution, Drawing, 
Painting. Climate wee7 healthful. Send for cata- 
logue, JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


Classicel Rehool for Girl»s.—Primar 
vance Ww Certificates accepted by Well 
— ( ‘ollege 8. Delsarte Gymnastics. Principals: 
ILA V. — Kpirtn ", GReGORY, ELIZABETH 
i GETrY. 161 Madison Ave nue, New York 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


Ava Hudson River Institute 
Healthtully and beautifully located jn the Hudson 
River Valley, Affords superior ad Vantaves for ther 
ough and systematic education to boys and gir 
‘areful attention given by a strong faculty o 
1 professors and teachers to intellectual, 
social, moral and physical culture. A Conservae 
tory of Music and Artof high grade, 40th vear 


and ad- 
esley and 














opens Sept is.) For illustrated Catalogue, address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M.,, Pres., Claverack, 
DLs ef ‘On. Ee E, Ottawa. Cavadna. 
Yon YOU NO LADIE Grounds lar 






ings have an modern conveniences. 
eflicient staff. Cheerful tome life. Terms fr 
berannum, Next Session begins 2th Sept. 
Ci culars, etce., uddress KEV) DR. WARDEN, 
Post Office, Montreal, Canada, 


ox 1s: iH, 





coy LEGIATE INSTITUTE, Fe. 

-¥. kor Young Women, Sstn ye Sey Six 
soils ard Prep. Music, Art, FKlocution, Physical 
Culture. $270. Jos. K. KING, DLD. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, 
7%) MADISON AV IN JE. 
RE-OPENS OUT. 5 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientitie and Special. 
Electile lights, steam heat and elevator Asironomi- 
al Observatory, Art School, Music Building, ete. 
MIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade 

N.Y. 


Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN D.D., 
‘The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
DRIVE, 


RIVERSIDE 
Moth and Sth Streets, New York. 


. 

Miss Frances 
Successor to Miss ABBY HH. JOHNSON, 
HOME AND DAY SCHUOL FOR GIRLS. 

Is Newbury Street, Boston. Miah vear opens Oct, 4, 1895, 


je" EKENOLDIN JOUNSTITUTE. 
Boys’ Boarding Sec hool. P rimary, 
paratory and Business ( our 


A. A. CH. (MBE its, A.M., 
FEMALE 


GLENDALE cottece 


Beautifal and healthful lecration. North of 
Cincinnatili miles. Fullecourse of study, Prepares 
atory and Collegiate. Best facilities in Muste, 
with home care and supenvision. 


». POTTER, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE, 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 


Instruction thorough. 
pense moderate. 














President, Elmira, 


V. Emerson, 





HOTH Y FAR, 
College Vre- 


Principal. 





Supervision careful. 
Programs 


Ex. 
sent upon application. 


New York, Can: madulge Ma. 
RANG =F ‘PLA -CHOOL 
; . Kstablished 1876. Year begins Sept. 2th, 
Academic and Collegiate de partments, 
epted by leading Colleges and Univer. 
c “AROLANKE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


| . Hackettstown, 
ac ettstown nstitute New Jersey. 

College preparatory for Gentlemen, Ladies’ College, 
Music,Art. Elocution Best builainys of its class.Steam 
Heat. ‘Plectric lights. Location healthfulgrand. Illus, 
Catalogue free. Rev. Gno. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres, 


for YOUNG 








sities. 


PENNSYLV* NIA, HOLLIDA Re 
HOLLIDAYSBU RG “SC HOOL 
Kor Young Women and Girls, 
Thorough instrucuion, Methods adapted to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts. Loca- 
tion exceptionally beaut —. 
Address, .R.S. HITCHCOCK, 


steam heat, 
eu. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, O10. 

Early application necessary - Se peseavenncn mber, 1893, 





MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, Point of tne 


West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location and healthe 
ful climate. No School in the country offers better ade 
vantages, Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J SUMNE R ROGERS, Supt., Orc mara Lake, Michigan 


’ . 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 26th. 
W20 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


The Mt. Pleasant Military ‘Academy. 


English, Mrthematics, Classics, French, German, 
Music, Dancing, Fence ing, Drawing. etc. Apply to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N Ne We 





Orange, N. J. 
) N. Dorr’s Schoo! for Girls. High, 
healthful location. HM miles from New York. & nglish 
branches, Languages, Music, Art, College preparation. 


‘AIN STATION, 
o. Ve 








aid YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
-¥. Prep. = -- at Worrall Hall, 
x.y. COL. - WRIGHT, A.M., 


THE OAKS. Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rit ym reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
oo clal courses. Circulars and leaflets on applicat ion, 


Cornwall, 
Peekskill, 
r resident. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE offers 1 a liberal educa- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost. for both sexes 
‘Twenty-five protessors. Elective courses Tuttion, 
4a year. WM fine buildings. Literary societies, ath- 
letic grounc’s, gymnasiums, under trained professors. 
Best musical advantages. Lectures, libraries, labo- 
ratories. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
we nto Christian stu-ents of all denominations. 

Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to College classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY craduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55° students, 

All departments open Sept. 20th. 200 page cata- 
_ 169 

. W. SHURTLEFF, 





Secretacy, Oberlin, O. 


— OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Establishea in 1850) Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours — New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 2ith. For circulars a dre ports tb rly io —— 
pals, OGRONTZ SCHOOL P. on. 


RIVERVIEW 
58th Year, 
Government 
ganization. 








AC ADE M vy. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Prepares thoroughly for 
Academies, and Business. 
BISBEE & AMEN, 


N. Y. 
College, the 
Military Or- 
Principals. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


45th year begins Sept. Mth, 1898. College course and 
excellent preparatory school, Spectally organized de. 
partinents of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 


oratories, Good yrowing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physic fan. a tl Hall enables stu. 
dents tomuch reduce e xpenses. For catalogue ad- 


dress SARAH F. 


ANDER SON, “Peine ipal (lock box 51), 
il. 


Kockford, 


TES’ SE MINARY, 
‘uirty-ninth year begins 
OWD, PhD ,Pres. 


ia THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


: hing B next term will begin on Wednesday, Septem- 
27th, 18s 

Students desiring admission should meet the facul- 
ty in_the President's room, No, 700 Park Avenue, 
New York, at 9:'0 A.M. 

Ktooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

On Thursday, September 2s1h,at 4 P.M., the Inaugu.- 
ration of Prof, Arthur O. Mcdilfert, D.1., as Wash- 
bern Professor in Church History will take place tn 
Adams Chapel. Dr. McGitfert will deliver his tn- 
augural address, and the James M. Ludlow, 

».D., will give the charge. 

. 


UNIVERSITY ie 
LAW SCHOOL ‘irersusstecoutst 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean ane | Senior Professor. 
Address for catitlogue, 

tor. RUSSELL, 

at University Butlaing or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


AURORA,N Y. 

Three Full Courses of St Location beautitul and 

healthfur. New iunlding “ with Mouern lin prove ments. 

Session begins Septe iets, 20, 185. Send for Catulogue. 
B.S. FRISBCE . D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEM WILBRAHAM, 


VASS 
Both Sexes. Nine Cours lalists im Classics, 





tev. 


Kania ag year 
ppt Oct, 


Art, and Music. Enl ree nd e endow ment inaures su- 
pe rior a eneeee s at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 1.) Kor Catalogue, addr 


Rev, Ww M. R. NEWHALL. Principal. 


JEST W AL NUT : 
for Young Ladies. 27th Year 
giving asuperior education in Ce 
and Presaratory Departinent 
Mks. HENKIETTA KU'TZ, % 


STREET SEMINARY 
Is provides for 


llegiate, 





» Walnut st., Philada. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
Best of home iniluences. 





14, 1803. 
Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send tor lilustrated trospectus to 

MIsS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WItsSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Fifty nites southwest of Horrisvurg, Pa., in famous 
Cumberlind Valley. Six trains daily. Border cli- 
mate, avoiding bleak north. #250 per year for board, 
room, etc., ang allcoll ge stuaies except music and 
art. Large music college and urt school. Music de- 
yartinent this year, 4d independent of free «las-es. 
Pull faculty. College course. B.A and BS degrees; 
music college, B.M. Handsome park, large buildings, 
gymnasium, observatory, labora ories, 
No charge for distant pupils during Christmas 


and Easter vacations 


Kev. J. EDGAR, Ph. D., Pres., 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. th. 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pies. 10.08 W. SEMPSON, Marietta. O. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOHN F. GOUCHER, President, 

A representative Protestant Institution of the h'gh- 
est Collegiate grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent Bel ast SU slication. 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY ,COLUME 


Courses for degrees in Arts, P a Science; in Agriculture, tA ulture ond Fo restry, 

Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, in Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering + 
Industrial Art; and in law. Speeial courses allowed. Postgraduate courses tor the Master’s an 
Doctor’s degrees, A catalogue will be sent on application. 


- WASHINGTON and JEFFERSON COLLEGE. © 


Pg ! 8 dapted 
NINETY THIKD VEAR opens September Ith. Fully equippeo for ccliege work. Elective cour esa 
tu prepare for study of the learne -d projessions. Laboratories for Chemistry, Minerslogy and iiology. New 








LUMBUS, _ 





Observatory. Athietic Field apd new Gymnasium with Maical Director. Expenses very moderate. 


Alumui 827. Aduress, THE PRESIDENT, Washington, Pa. 
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Financial. 
THE RATIO QUESTION. 


THE understanding between the parties 
in the House of Representatives is that 
upon the introduction of a repeal bill, the 
silver men shall amend by advancing the 
ratio from 16 to 1 to 20 to1, orhigher. Upon 
defeat of these amendments the original 
bill shall be put toa vote on August 28th. 
There is a number of men who are in 
favor of silver provided a quantity worth 
100 cents is put into each dollar coined. 
The silver advocates hope to secure enough 
votes to continue the coinage of silver at 
a higher ratio than existing, 16 to 1. 

The ratio of value between silver and 
gold remained fairly steady till 1873, tho 
with slight fluctuations. France’s ratio be- 
tween the metals (154 to 1) has had varying 
effects upon her currency. Up to 1873, 
according as one or the other was com- 
mercially a trifle the more valuable, a dis- 
crimination was made by the people so 
that the poorer metal for the time would 
disappear from circulation, To-day 
France has a silver currency, tho she de- 
monetized silver twenty years ago, by 
stopping its free coinage. The Bank of 
France notes are payable in silver for in- 

ternal use, but ia gold at the option of the 
Bank when needed for export, By this 
means the Bank of France keeps the circu- 
lating notes and silver practically on a par 
with gold. isy in somewhat the 
position we would be if the Sherman Act 
were repealed and the silver in circulation 
were to be sustained (as of course it ought 
to be) at par with gold. The ratio plays 
no part in the French problem at present. 
In the United States the ratio is impor- 
tant because the silver men assume that 
silver ismoney per se (that is, without ref- 
erence to gold), and that the Mint ratio 
merely fixes the quantity of that metal 
in a dollar. As everybody knows, 
the ratio of 16 to 1 means that 
one dollar in shall contain 16 
times the quantity of gold in one dollar, 
which is 23.2 


France 


silver 
grains. Twenty years ago 
the commercial nations of Europe, headed 
by Germany demonetized 
of the great increase in the 


silver because 
annual supply 
as compared with gold and the consequent 
fall in price. A continued increase in the 
output and the throwing out of the metal 
by Germany and other nations caused a 
further decline in the commercial value of 
the metal which the late stoppage of the 
India mints served to intensify, until to- 
day silver as a commodity is worth only 
28 to 1 as compared with gold, having 
fallen in value nearly one-half since 1873. 
Now the proposition to advance the coinage 
ratio in the United States from 16 to 1 to 
20 to 1, or 28 to 1 would have several 
results. It would make a silver dollar 
nearly twice its present weight, so that 
no would be willing to carry 
many of them around. They would 
not get into circulation for that reason. 
Then, logically, all the silver now current 


one 


would have to be recoined to conform to 
the new standard, a thing almost impossi- 
ble and of the greatest inconvenience to 
the people. But any change in the ratio 
would be equivalent to an abandonment 
of the whole silver case. If this change 
be made to conform to the lower com- 
mercial value of silver measured in 
gold in the markets of the world 
(and that would be the only good rea- 
son for the new ratio), it would be a 
confession on the part of the silver men 
that silver was a commodity and was to 
be treated as bullion merely. Logically, 
then, if the United States is to keep silver 
in circulation on own merits, the 
Federal Government would have to adopt 
a new ratio every year—yes, every day. 
No one would know what the money in 
his pocket was worth from day to day, or 
how much it would buy. Confusion 
would spread and trade be paralyzed. 
But, on the other hand, to go on coining 
silver into dollars worth only sixty cents 
would be absurd. Equally absurd is it to 
purchase silver at its bullion value. If 
silver is not good money of itself, and 
must depend upon the possibility of con- 
version into gold, then it is not necessary 
to have it bought in quantities any more 
than iron or wheat. It is a convenient 


its 





metal for small coinage and like purposes, 
but beyond that it is an unnecessary part 
of our financial system. Paper money, if 
well secured, is easier to handle and better 
in every way. The pro-silver men are in 
this dilemma: Either silver is money of 
itself, or itis not. If it is, then a change 
in the ratio of coinage is unnecessary. 
But that this is a false statement all the 
facts prove. No civilized nation will take 
silver from usatthatratio, The silver now 
in our currency depends entirely upon its 
controvertibility into gold, and it is the 
fear that this controvertiblity cannot be 
maintained which is the cause of our pres- 
ent panic. After such an object lesson, 
no one ought to doubt longer. On the 
other hand, if silver is not money, but a 
mere commodity, it ought not to be 
coined and passed off on the American 
people as intrinsically what it purports to 
be but is not. 

Gentlemen of Congress, delay no longer 
to relieve us of this silver burden, Busi- 
ness is depressed; men are out of work ; 
distress is bad now but will become worse 
unless you act. The country asks for im- 
mediate repeal, not wrangling about 
ratios ; for bread, not a stone. Great dis- 
tress and your own political death will be 
the result of further procrastination. 


_ 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 

IMPROVEMENT has been very earnestly 
desired, and a moderate change for the 
better actually took place last week. The 
prospects for silver repeal brightened 
daily, large sums of gold were on the way 
from Europe, business failures decreased 
in number, and a fair proportion of the 
industrial establishments which shut 
down a few weeks ago began resuming. 
All these indications pointed to our hav- 
ing passed theacute stage of the crisis and 
entered a period where it seems debatable 
whether we are to rally and continue pre- 
vious prosperity, or whether we are to re- 
main ina state of prostration and endure 
further liquidation. As a matter of pref- 
erence, we incline to the belief that 
gradual improvement will follow as soon 
as Congress does its plain duty on the sil- 
ver question. Unfortunately, however, 
the prolonged strain upon values by the 
silver controversy has so seriously 
impaired confidence that it is almost 
too much to expect its immediate 
restoration. The business community 
and, to some extent, the banking com- 
munity have so completely lost their 
nerve, that considerable bracing up will 
have to be done ; and, consequently, more 
time for recuperation may be required 
than if the remedy had been applied be- 
fore the disease had reached such an 
acute stage. Again, there are complica- 
tions that have been aggravated by the 
silver difficulties, and of which there is 
vastly more fear than there would be 
under ordinary circumstances. There is 
feur of tariff changes; fear of further 
liquidation among weak concerns which 
have been carried by strong coneerns, and 
fear of a general readjustment of values 
consequent upon the decline in silver and 
the derangements of our currency sys- 
tem. This fit of depression, which began 
at the top among financial institutions, 
has eaten down through commercial and 
industrial concerns into the ranks of 
labor. Wages are being reduced, and the 
number of unemployed is rapidly multi- 
plying. All this means lessened con- 
sumption, which in turn requires dimin- 
ished production and so on, until the ship 
of industry has righted itself again and 
all repairs made. In the present condi- 
tion of affairs only the unreasonably san- 
guine can expect any sudden or wide- 
spread recovery on repeal of the silver 
bill. When that is accomplished the first 
and a very important step upward will 
have been taken; but, unless some new 
recuperative forces come into play, the 
next few months may severely tax the 
endurance and courage of all. Pluck and 
patience are the sort of capital that is now 
needed more than anything else, 


On the various exchanges there was 
rather less apprehension, and in some 
instances an increase of business over the 
previous week could be noted. Cotton 
was more active, but the tendency of 





prices was downward, owing to the indis- 
position of domestic and foreign spinners 
to buy ; alco to the increased offerings of 
new cotton. The new crop has been ben- 
efited by rains over a great part of the 
South, tho Texas has suffered from 
drouth. Middling uplands declined from 
7 11-16c. to 7 5-16c. Flour has been very 
dull, except for a sudden export demand 
for low grades. Wheat declined 1c. to 
67gc. for August delivery, and corn was 
neglected but steady at about 47{c. for 
August. Wheat threshing is nearly 
ended and results are reported to be fully 
up to expectations, especially in Ohio and 
Michigan where the quality is unusually 
fine. The corn crop has, however, suf- 
fered from drouth, and in some sections 
the damage is beyond repair from any 
future rains. Pasturage in many parts of 
both East and West has been completely 
dried up for wantof moisture. Last week 
the exports of wheat from the United 
States were 2,730,000 bushels, and of corn 
1,482,000 bushels, Visible supply of 
wheat is being steadily reduced, and now 
stands at about 58,000,000 bushels. The 
question of money to move the crops has 
already come up, and Western bankers 
are considering the feasibility of issuing 
Clearing House certificates in small de- 
nominations of $5 and upward to meet the 
universal currency famine. Nothing 
better could be provided, the emergency 
being close at hand, In provisions there 
was a recovery in values, and some of the 
worst disasters anticipated failed to mate- 
rialize, Lard advanced to 8}@84c. for 
prime city. Pork was steady at $14.50@ 
$15.50 for mess. Dairy products were 
also firm. Coffee declined to 15%c.; but 
lower prices attracted buyers, Raw sugars 
weakened under closing of Brooklyn re- 
fineries, partly because of dullness in trade 
and party for annual repairs. There has 
beena large decrease in the daily meltings 
of raw sugar. In July only 81,000 tons 
were melted against 122,000 tonsin June 
and 126,000 tons in July last year. Whole- 
sale grocers have felt the stringent money 
market very severely, and their purchases 
from first hands have been curtailed in 
much greater proportion than their sales 
to retailers, In the dry goods trade there is 
also a feeling of excessive caution. A 
little more life was exhibited in the job- 
bing trade ; but mill agents are filling few 
back orders and receiving still fewer new 
ones, Many textile mills are shutting 
down for lack of orders or for repairs, 
while a few are restarting almost daily. 
Prints cloths touched 2c. less 1%, the low- 
est priceon record, Foreign dry goods are 
still coming in to this port with consider- 
able freedom, a striking feature of this 
movement being the large amounts going 
into bond and remaining. Last week the 
total imports of dry goods for the week 
were $2,454 000 of which $1,063,000 was 
entered for warehousing. Merchants are 
indisposed to withdraw goods and pay 
duties in the present condition of trade 
and the money market. It pays better 
to either lend such funds at current rates 
of interest or to keep the goods stored 
until wanted, the United States Treasury 
meanwhile feeling the inconvenience of 
small customs pay ments. 

Wall Street remains in a feverish and 
unsettled mood. Notwithstanding the 
arrival of abqut $25,000,000 gold in two 
weeks and heavy sums still to arrive ; in 
spite of easier money rates, a better bank 
statement, and the prospects of silver 
repeal, the course of prices was down- 
ward, Among speculators the feeling was 
that liquidation was incomplete, and that 
consequently the market was almost in- 
sensible to favorable influences. There is 
an important element, however, who look 
for a radical change for the better as soon 
as Congress satisfies the will of the people. 
The Northern Pacific Receivership was a 
severe blow upon confidence near the 
Stock Exchange ; and all such corpora- 
tions as are carrying heavy floating debts 
are being closely watched in the present 
condition of the money market. Another 
unpleasant feature is the heavy declines 
in railroad earnings. In the second week 
of August nineteen roads showed a de- 
crease of 16%, and in the first week seventy- 
four roads reported a loss of 12%. Such 





heavy reductions as these, if long contin- 
ued, would undoubtedly produce embar- 
rassment. The heaviest losses have been 
on Western roads, where failures and 
business depression have been most pro- 
nounced. It is altogether too early to 
assume that these shrinkages will con- 
tinue. As business revives and economies 
are enforced, the net results for the year 
may not prove as bad as now threatened. 
Clearing House returns showed a decline 
of 24% at the leading cities ; but how far 
this was due to the embarrassment of 
banks rather than lessened volume of 
business, it is impossible to say. 

Call money was plentiful at 6@2¢; but 
lenders are still disinclined to make time 
loans, preferring to hold their funds for 
emergencies. Meanwhile the demand for 
time money is particularly urgent from 
merchants and corporations who wish to 
provide against the future. Commercial 
paper continues difficult of sale, and 
some of the best-named paper in the 
market has been offered at 10% without 
takers. Foreign exchange is very irregu- 
lar, owing to the premiums paid on gold 
and currency. Discounts are advancing 


in London, and the large drafts for gold 
on that point quickly suggested an ad- 
vance in the Bank of England rate. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

August 19. 
$406 ,540,200 
58,352,800 
22,177,000 
370,502,400 
7,738,200 


August 12. 
#411,795,700 
53,624,800 
22,880,700 
372,203,500 
7,036,000 


Decrease. 
$5,255,500 
*4,728,000 

703,700 
1,901,100 
*702,200 
The following shows the relation tni- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie $58,352,800 
Legal tenders.... 22,177 


*#4,728,000 
3,700 
Total reserve... — 80,529,800 * $4,024,500 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Hxcess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 


$76,505,500 


92,575,600 93,050,875 


12,045,800 16,545,875 4,499,575 
Excess of reserve August 20th, 1892.............$812,878,875 
* Increase. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, 
Bid. Asked, 
112% 
112g 


U.S. 4s, 1907, registered... 

U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon 

Ext. U.S, 28. 1891, registered. 

Currency 6s, 1895 

Currency 6=, 1806 .......... 

Currency ts, 189% 

Currency6s, 1898 . ee 
ED. cnnenseseanseceretnseonusnen dil 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros, quoted actual rates 


as follows: 
Bid. 
MR abs daouukuushebekensennbesemaueees<ade » 4.8259-82 54 
ae 
Cable transfers............66. 
Commercial long 4.81 -s1 4g 
BANK STOCKS, 

The sales of bank stocks for the week 

ending August 19th, were as follows : 


Shoe & Leather 120) | Tradesmen’s 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city bank 
stocks were as follows : 


;Manhattan 
| Metropolis. 
| NASSAU... cee cere cere ee 


2000 | Phoenix 


First National, Ss, 1... 105 
Germanla............. dO 
Greenwich " 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd 
do. do, . 
204 
do. do. sie 
Trow Directory oe 
do do preferred ote sl 
Proctor & Gamble, com 
do, do. 
P. Lorillard Co., com.... 
do, do, 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. 
American Straw Board Co 
Celluloid Co..... erevee sees eeeeeveses ve 
New York Biscuit Co,...........:6+ 20 
Diamond Match Co 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,... 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....There was a brisk demand for cur- 
rency all week. Dealers paid a premium 
of 14(@3¢ for bills and sold 1% higher. For 
gold to arrive 2% was bid. 

....The currency famine has induced 
manyinterior banks to issue Clearing House 
certificates. In numerous instances, also, 
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factories and business concerns have paid 
their hands in small checks which tem- 
porarily serve the purposes of currency. 


.. .The United States Treasury is again 
threatened with a deficit, this time from 
loss of revenue. Imports are falling off 
and importers are keeping their goods in 
hand to avoid paying duties until they 
find a quicker market. Internal revenue 
receipts have also declined for the reason 
that distillers are unable to pay taxes in 
currency. 


.Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 
$81,000 Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West Ry. 
‘Co. con, Mort. 6% DONS. .........cceeeeeeeees 


$34,000) Sanford and Lake Eustis Rd. Co, of 
bonds (guar. by rman Tampa ong 


Key West «f CM shade nisin: +aepesiensesiees 
0 shares United States Postal Service Co...... * 
$10,000 Ohio Southern Rd. Co. first mort. 6% 

POID DOGAR GME BOE: oa. vi siese ces caiseeisecced 95 


20 shares National Shoe and Leather Bank... .i20 
$15,000 Atlantic Ave. Rd. Co, of Brooklyn, first 


con, mort. 5% bonds, due 1909,............065 75 
9 shares Third Ave. Rd. CO......cccecccccccecs 155 
..The Financial Chronicle's state- 


ment of railroad net carnings for the 
month of June shows : 


1893. 1st. Incr’se. 

Trunk lines (10).... $5,140,029) $4,251,650 $888,379 
Anthracite coal (7) 1,514,489 1.547031 #32502 
Middle States (15).. "730735 ) 548,580 191,146 
Middle West’u (19) 1,180,173 797,706 882,467 
Northwestern (10). 2,487,272 2 16h 502 270,770 
Southwestern (10).. 1,683,019 1,6623203 20.726 
Pacific Coast (19)... 3,832,124 38,928,858 *591,720 
Southern (29)....... 1,381,892 1,442,852 *80,960 
MOXICAD (B)oessciceee 415,986 428,285 at 





Total (122 


2) roads. . $17,774,669 $16,738,759 $1, 035, o10 
* Decrease. 


Statement of shipments of anthra- 
cite coal for month of July : 


1893. Changes. 

Wyoming region......... 1,854,900 Dec. 171,861 
Lehigh region............ 5AZ,S87T Dec. = 5,907 
Schuylkill region........ 78,126 Dec. aM, 951 

UU), Oa 3,275,863 Dec. 372.7 9 
For year to August Ist: 
Wyoming region......... 18,728,581 Ine..1,087,152 
Lehigh region............ ~ 3,860,629 Inc... 479,100 
Schuylkill region........ 6, 714, DUS Dee. 245,446 

po) ee 24, 208, 716 Inc... L270, 405 


The stock of coal on hand at tidewater 
shipping points July 31st, 1893, was 738,446 
June 80th, 1893, 808,854 tons ; 
decrease, 75,408 tons, 


tons; on 


.Three railroads have gone into the 
hands of receivers this year, having aggre- 
gate liabilities of about $650,000,000. Their 
stocks and bonded debts aggregate about 
$595,000,000; but the aggregate stocks and 
bonds of all the railroads which defaulted 
in any one of the years 1872-1875 inclu- 
sive, were about $480,000,000 in the year 
1874. The capital stocks of the Erie, Read- 
ing and Northern Pacific aggregate $211,- 

$98,212; but the stocks of all railroadswhich 
defaulted in 1874 amounted to only $198,- 
659,682. The bonds of the three great rail- 
roads,not including car trusts or contingent 
obligations, land mortgages and the like, 
certainly exceed by about $16,000,000 the 
bonds of all the companies which de- 
faulted in 1874, that amount being $281,- 
39,829. Including obligations not  pro- 
perly known as floating debts, the three 
great companies owed $384,300,000, or 
$103,000,000 more than the total bonded 
debt of all the railroads which defaulted 
in IST4.—N, VY. Tribune. 


sented At the present time the news in re- 
gard to the financial condition of our 
banks is published in the newspapers. 
The greater proportion is true, but  mis- 
takes have been made, innocently, in the 
hurry to give all the facts to the public. 
A report was in circulation at the time 
we went to press, last week, that the 
Chemical National Bank was called upon 
to pay a large sui of money, represented 
to be $700,000, to the New York Central 
Railroad Company. Injustice was done 
to the Chemical National Bank by us and 
by other papers which assumed to state the 
facts. We have now learned that New 
York Central had only about $100,000 in 
the Chemical Bank at the time the report 
Was printed, and when the bank was 
called upon, as reported, to advance $700,- 
000 to that corporation, It seems now 
that the report was not true, that the 
New York Central did not present a check 
for $700,000 or for any other sum, presum- 
ably for the reason that the New York 
Central had no such amount to its credit, 
80 that the report that the Chemical Bank 
refused payment was not true, 


-In 1873 the whole number of fail- 
ures in this country was only 5,183, There 








have been more failures in the first half of 
1893, namely 6,239, and with the six weeks 
of the second half of the year enough to 
make the total 8,905 thus far. The com- 
mercial agency of Dun & Co. reported 
about 600,000 tirms in business in 1873, 
and now reports about 1,100,000. This is 
not quite double, while the number of 
failures inhalf of 1893 was greater than 
the number in the whole year 1873. Be- 
sides the disasters during the past six 
weeks have been 2.667 in number, more 
than half the number in the whole year 
1873. The liabilities reperted for firms 
failing in 1873 were $228,000,000. But the 
liabilities of firms failing in 32 weeks of 
this year have certainly amounted to a 
larger sum, for in the first half of the year 
they were nearly $171,000,000, and the fail- 
ures since have probably exceeded $80,- 
000,000. The great increase in failures 
has been at the West. During the past 
six weeks, out of 2,667 failures in the 
whole country, there have been 755 in 
New England and Middle States, only 279 
in the Southern States, and 1,633 in the 
Western States and Territories.e Consid- 
ering the number of firms in business, the 
proportion in the Western States bas been 
nearly double the proportion in the Kast- 
ern, 


.-The following comparison of the 
condition of the National Banks of the 
United States at the date of the last call 
by the Comptroller of the Currency will 
be found of especial interest at this time ; 


RESOURCES, 
May 4 July 1b. 
Loans and dise’ts.$2, 141,876,526 60 $2,005,335,825 63 
Overdrafts........ 20,025,331 90 15,147,845 41 
U.S. bonds to se- 
cure circulation. 
U.S. konds to se- 
cure deposits.... 


172,412,550 00 176,588,050 00 


15,261,000 00 15,256,000 00 


U. S. bonds on 

hand.. ears 3,519,550 OO 3,078,050 00 
Stocks, secur itie Ss, 

GUO ivieigeinnes 150,747,862 86 149,690,701 61 


Due from anunet- 
ed reserve ag’nts 
Due from other 
national banks.. 
Due from State 
banks and b’k’rs 
B’nk’g-house, fur- 
hiture and fix- 
WENO. coweecssve 
Other real estate 
and mtys.owned 
Current expenses 
and taxes paid. . 
Premiums on U.S, 


174,312,119 44 159,352,677 33 


121,673,794 24 111,956,506 81 


32,681,708 90 27,211,234 3 


73,386,921 79 72,750,880 15 
16,646,853 69 16,632,446 13 


11,746,470 23 4,402,772 88 


MOE ce ccsccces 12,935,077 74 11,938,004 60 
Checks and other 
cash items...... 17 M6973 93 16,707,680 61 


Exchanges for 
Clearing House. 
Bills of other Na- 
tioval banks.... 
Fractional paper 
currency, nickels 
and cents. 
Specie, viz.: 
Gold coin........ 
Gold Treasury 
certificates. ... 
Gold Clearing 
House certifi’s 
Silver coin, dol- 


114,977,271 08 107,765,890 44 


20,085,688 00 20,135,054 00 


H52,810 0 V2, 082 48 


101,006,581 58 95,790,861 68 
62,785,410 00 50,550,100 00 


5,073,000. 00 4,285,000) 00 


| ER 7,615,574 00 7,380,457 00 
Silver Treasury 

certificates. ... 24,008,511 00 222,626,180 00 
Silver coin, frac- 

re 6,140,115 25 611,574 63 


Legal-tend. notes 108,511, 163. 00 95,833,697 OO 
U. S, certificates 
of deposit of le- 
gal-tender notes 
Five per cent Re- 
demption Fund 


with Treasurer. 


122,130,000 00 6,660,000. 00 


7407989 77 700,604 72 


Due from Treas- 
urer other than 
Redemp. Fund. 1,556,801 28 1,019,074 42 


LIABILITIES, 


May 4th. July ith. 


Capital stock paid 


| re $688,701,200 00 $685,786,718 56 
Surplus fund...... 246,139,133 32 249,138,300 30 
Other undivided 

DPOMES,.. o.0.0:s00:000 106,966,733 57 93,944,649 73 
Nat'l bank notes 

issued* and on 

EEE EEE 2,999,210 00 2,681,909 50 
Bank notes out- 

standing........ 151,694,110 00 155,070,821 50 
State bank notes 


outstanding..... 5,075 50 Th O72 50 


Dividends unpaid 2,579 55 38 3,879,673 50 
Individ’] deposits 1,749,930,817 51° 1/ 50,761 ,2390 17 
U.S deposits..... 9,657,243 49 10,379,842 66 
De sposits of U. 
ene Om. 
yaaa anaes 4,293,739 93 BBL LT B4 
~ eae Nat'l 
NS rer 275,127,229 28 238,913,573 51 
Due to State b’ks 
and bankers.... 158,500,928 24 125,979,422 16 
Notes and bills re- 
discounted...... 13,953,306 98 20,940,438 56 
Bills payable..... 221,508,247 53 31,381,451 27 
Liabilities other 
than those above 
ee 3,051,379 82 2k 11589,2085 68 


* The amount of¢ irc ulation outstanding on May 
4th, as shown ¥ the Comptroller’s books, was #17t,- 
45, ‘16s, and on July 12th, $190,262,374—this amount in- 
cluding the notes of insolvent banks, of those in 
voluntary liquidation, and of those which have de- 
posited legal-.ender notes ander the acts of June 20th, 
1874, and July 12th, 1s82, for the purpose of retiring 
their circulation, 





E. STEINI 3ACII 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 





UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA!’ STREET, NEW ie 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.’ 


- VERMILYE & CO, _ 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Security. 
7% MINNESOTA 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands inthe West. 
Write to the 


ST, PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 00,, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45and47 WALL STREET, 


CA PI TA L A ND Ss Un PL US. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company ts a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and 1s authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time the ey may remain with the Company, 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
Higious and benevolent institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIiss, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL Suoan, EDWARD CUOPEK, 
JAMES LO W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Wa. WAL Tie PHELPS, CHAKLES S. SMITH, 
D. WILLIS JAMES WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A, STEWART, ALEX. EK. ORR, B’klyn, 
KKASTUSO ‘OKNING, AID’ ny| WILLIAM H, MACY, JR., 
JOUN HARSEN RHOADES, |WM. D. SLOANE 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, [GUSTAV H. SC HWAB, 
GKORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, b’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GHKORGE F, VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, JAMES STILLMAN, 


NOT A FATE U str IN DULUTH, 
yut T hav 


REAL ESTATE AT a HARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent, First Mortgages a Specialty, 
E.R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 


E. D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


LANITCERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 
STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6” Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan, BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





President, A. U. 
OMAHA 


WYMAN. Secretary W. WYMAN 


b OAN and RUST rc OMPANY, 


AHLA, NEB KA. 
Capital Paia' m9 * 100,000 Surplus, 350.000. 
OFFERS TC JINVESTORS AT PZ 








5 1-2 Per Ceut. Guaranteed jb mend run- 
ning from three Lo five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures, running five years, 
secured by deposit with Trustee of an equal 
amount of first Mortgages. 

02 Correspondence invited. Send for pamphlet and 

statement. 


“The National Pash Bask, New York, 









Capital.. - 03-600 2e0 
Surplus.. 3,000,000 
Accounts So Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for Collections 
SAFETY pproni VAULTS EQU ALTO 
NY IN THE COUNTRY, 
EK BENE AER K. WRIGHT, Pres., STUYVESANT 


FISH, Vice-Pres., EDW/ 2» POOR, Vice-Pres., 
GEORGE $8. HIC "KOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Casnier, 

DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
( ag nee Sec ribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 

Rockhill Potis, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
te jd, Francis kK, Apple ton Join Jacob Astor. 


Moore, 





isa ry -Port “a E ntry at terminus Gt. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
a. es a coke equal to Pennsylvania, Iron, Silver, 

ead, Gold and other ores. &xtensive Quarries « f 
Blue Sandstone for i ye purposes, Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_WASHINGTON. 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fairshould atudy Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don't fail to visit Daluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profte 
able trip of your life. Call on or write to 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bed-rock upon which fortunesare built. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values, It is 
different with investments in realty. 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
offers unexcelled opportunities to the care ful invest- 
or, Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present condition presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street railway in operation; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
jots 5ux125 feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric tignt available), cor- 
ner lots $6.0, inside lots $400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Address 
Gre at 





Falls Water Power and Townsite Ce. 


“LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & ig 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


Oo FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest 

0; NE es annually by draft on iow 

York. Personal attegtion given to afi 


loans. High eat references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Was, 


$50, ooe 
PE NT. GOLD BONDS 
issued by Saito rs’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest trrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over $500,- 
000, has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 
full infor mation address _ 


Ast MORTGAGE: 10 YEAR 6 


- wopeets Co. Truster, 
nst., Denver, 
), 1S Broadway, N.Y. 





or room 2 City. 


Denver " 
q 
Deposit your Money itn Savings Banks 
WHY at 3 to Sper cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
atGto?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., , 


Ex aabie Ballding._ Be Bvers Colo, 

HIG it « SECURITIES. 
We offe r ae sal ve r _ sce = Mie ide ~~ paying gold 

mining stocks, and speculative developmeut mining 

stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 

promising large profits in dividends and ane reased 

values in corporations controlled by ourselve 

Correspondence and personal calls solic ite “da. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - + - - - $500,000 060 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 265,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 

ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 


York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. My E. COFFIN, Treas. 
b. F. WITTER, V_ Pres. . H. BLAIR, Sec. 


Safe “Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 8 pe r 
cent. on improved city property with insured tit 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference: National Park Bank, New York, 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
ital Paid Up, « $149, 000. 
c hots e — er she mons Conservative 


Six Per Cent Guaranteed First Mortgages 


on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska, 


SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 

. Debenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First’Mortgage 
Loans with a local “oo FIFTEEN YE ——y SUCCESS- 
w L EXPERIENCE, SEN 

-A.HOTCHK INS, 


» FOR VAMPHLE 
GEORGE it. .? EWI, 
ct’g Secretary. 


resident. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST cO., 


DULUTH, MIN 

CAPITAL STOCK, S000, 000, 
Guarantee Fund ys state Auditor, $100,000. 
shag At BRADLE ips nt 

iHEORGE A, hi JER, Vice President. 
AKTHUR H. HROWN. Secretary. 
Corporation and Sc hool Bonds 4 spe- 
( /orresponde nce Solict ited. 


Municipal, 
e lalty. 


Northern R.R.; is not a boom- 


EVERETT, WASH town, but a natural, healthy growth; is growing in spite of the panic, ail 
“9 industries runnin 


for Investments, 
rms for Building funds in business center. Addres¢ 
(N. ¥. Address, P, O. box 2,80', 


We offer prime Ss 
HUTCHINGS, 


cent, first mortgages. Specia 
* GEER & CO,. P.O. Box 19, Everett, Wash, 


Fj is to-day one of the safese cities 
te 
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BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York aud tle Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, wider Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issuc limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Brecutors, tls 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 





~ READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


PARTICULAR attention 1s called toour Club 
Rates, given below, by means of which old 
subscribers cun secure « reduction in the 
cost of their papers by sending us new sub 
scribers or by renewing for aterm of years. 
A large proportion of our subscribers take 
advantage of our Club Rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One month........8 25) Six months,.......8 
Three months 75 | Nine months...... 2 2! 
Four months...... 1 00] One year... 7 

CLUL RATES. 

Two years to one -ubscriber....... 
One year each totwo subseribers 
Three years to one subscriber 
Three subscribers one year each 
Four years to one subscriber 











Four subscribers One year each 
Five years to One sui seriber... 
Five subscribers one year each 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies W cents. 
Single copies over 6 montus old 25 cents. 


**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
mawazines for 1893, will be sent to any one 
asking for it. ; 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 

—_-— - ———_— o> —_—-—— — 
TO THE WORLDS FAIR. 

ALL roads lead to—Chicago; at least they will this 
summer, and will continue to until next November. 
But, then, there’s # great difference in roads. Some 
people, with time bunging heavy on their hands, and 
untoougLtful of the comforts and conveniences of 
travel, may say: “Any roao,so that we get there,” 
To such we have nothing to’say, but address ourselves 
to he wide-awake business folks who have a true 
estimate of the commercial value of time, an ade- 
quate appreciation of the conveniences of modern 
methods of travelin their highest cevelopment, and 
are capable of knowing # good thing when they see 
ir, To such is commended the admirable route via 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
The “Central's” four-track, stone ballast road-bed, 
insuring almost perfect smouthness of motion; its 
superb equipment in most appr 1 and improved 
ro.ing stock; its admirable service rendered by 
trustworthy and obliging attachés; its maximum of 
= combined with minimum of risks; its route 
through so many great Centers of population, and so 
much of scenic attractions; all justify its claim of 
bemy the route par excellence to “The White City.” 
‘lake the New York Central and be happy.—Adr. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

1 the latest improvements have been placed tm 
the new build‘ag, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-roow. co necting wii the old well 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Ve. 





We are now booking names for 


town residents. 


parts of the world. 
or refunding the money. 


promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- | 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, ete. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


the Fall and Winter edition of our 
Ilustrated Catalogue, ready September 10th and mailed FREE to out of 
As the demand for this book is always greater 
the supply we ask you to sendin your 

We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all 
Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer 
This feature of our business secures and re- 
tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all wants can be 


° ° ° gy . . . 6 
All Purchases delivered by Express free of Charge to any point within ¢ 
a radius of 100 miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


VDUAVETELETALELELEEEEEEAUUY 


DADAM 


than 
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r 
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¢ 
name carly. ¢ 
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| This celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, un- | 
surpassed for 
and durability, is manu- 
factured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ | 
Underwear and Gen- 
Inquire for this brar 
an 


fineness 


PAIR OFTHE 


| 

| 

BLS | os 
‘ | | 
| 

| 

| 


WEST 


tlemen’s Shirts, in 36, 
41, and 45 inch widths, 
and is guaranteed not to 
CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 
Sold by all leading whole- | 
and retail Drv - Goods 
dealers in the United States. 


sale 


| In purchasing garments, 
ask for Pride of the West, 











*  3nsurance. 


THE DISTINCTION DRAWN. 


THE Fair is not only a collection of ex- 
hibits assembled in buildings which are 
themeelves the greatest of exhibits, but is 
a ‘** Congress” of talkers and essayists. 
Much of the matter read on these occa- 
sions is worthy of more careful attention 
than could be given itat the time, and will, 
doubtless, be printed for that purpose in 
permanent form. We avail ourselves of 
the summary of the proceedings of one of 
these gatherings, as furnished by T'he Out- 
look, and note particularly the agreement 
withour own position, taken firmly many 
months ago, in that the platform adopted 
* looks with unqualified disfavor upon the 
financial schemes now masquerading un- 
der the general title of National Building 
Associations, and assuming to be identi- 
fied with the genuine building loan asso- 
ciation, which is purely mutual in its 
character and local in its operations.” 
That is just our point—that the two are not 
identical, but quite different, and that the 
** National” seeks to appropriate the suc- 
cess of the other as capital for itself by 
purposely getting itself confused with the 
local, the suggested inference being ‘if 
the local associations have done so well, 
how much more ought the broader scale 
to succeed,” 


‘Among the numerous conventions held 
at Chicago during the World’s Fair, that of 
the delegates to the Building and Loan As- 
sociation League is by no means the least 
important, Its object is defiued in its con- 
stitution to be: ‘lo promote generally the 
interests of local mutual building, loan and 
savings associations.’ The platform adopted 
warns such associations against ‘any form 
of finance’ promising a return‘ very large- 
ly in excess of the prevailing commercial 
rate in their respective localities’; advo- 
cates State supervision of building asso- 
ciations ; ‘looks with unqualified disfavor 
upon the financial schemes now masquer- 
ading under the general title of national 
building associations, and assuming to be 
identical with the genuine building asso- 
ciation, Which is purely mutual in its char 
acter and local in its Operations’; advises 
that loans should be made only on property 
adjacent to the town of each association, 
and certainly not on property outside the 
county; Opposes the policy of forfeiting 
moneys already paid in by members on 
their withdrawal; and indorses the action 
of the United States Department of Labor 
in gatbering statistics of building, savings, 
and kindred associations. 
wus luid by many of those 
papers on the imporiance of interesting 
women in the movement. For instance, 
Mr. D. Eidredge, of Boston, said: * If the 
Wives yet interested the husbands are 
sure to follow, but the reverse is not a 
well-established rule. Many men can never 
be reached save through their wives,’ Mrs. 
Mary B. Murrell, of Little Rock, Ark., read 
a paper bearing on this specifically, entitled 
*Woman’s Place in the Building Associa- 
tion Movement.’ The statistics which Mrs, 
Murreil presented were incomplete. ‘ But,’ 
she says, ‘from the associations reporting 
from six States, of a total membership of 
$7,548, 12,354 are Women ; the book value of 
their stock in February, 1893, was $2,025,457, 
aud the face value, or maturing value, was 
$11,525,259.’ Every State in the Union has 
Women us investors in these associations. So 
far as Mrs. Murrell has been able to ascer- 
Lain, ‘ Lhe tirgt association organized by a 
woman in America was chartered by the 
State of Arkansas, June 2Ist, 1880, This 
organizauion had a woman for sec. etary tor 
nearly ten years, and enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of maturing its stock in the fewest 
number of mouths known in the history of 
building associations—in the South, at 
least. Wiathin the past few years there bas 
been organized in St. Louis an association 
controlled and otlicered entirely by women.’ 
The comments drawn out by Mrs. Murrell’s 
pauper were complimentary and significant. 
Mr. Paine, of Cleveland, said: * My experi- 
ence is that woman is, in reality, the mov- 
ing power behind the home-building move- 
ment of the United States.’ Mr. Eldreage, 
of Boston, added that out of three thou- 
sand shareholders in the associations with 
which he is connected, ‘one-third are 
women and girls, Who are more regular in 
their savings and payments than men. In 
a large number of instances they induce 
the male member of the household to stick, 
when otherwise he would withdraw and 
spend the money.’”’ 


Great stress 


who read 





APOSSIBLE ENTRANCE FOR WILD. 
CATS. 


SOME weeks ago, our nearest newspaper 
neighbor, Insurance, opencd fire upon the 
advertisement of a firm of brokers as 
‘- general American managers” for half-a- 
dozen companies in Paris and Brussels, 
claiming capitals of $20°,CCO to $2,000,000, 
It was said, on the contrary, that no evi- 
dence could be found that these compa- 
nies, in suvh form and substance, or in 
any eufticient substance, exist, and that 
the advertisement was therefore in viola- 
tion of law. It is now announerd that 
the firm have withdrawn their advertise- 
ment and given up the attempted i¢pre- 
sentation, Claiming to have ben them- 
selves grossly deceived, Superintendent 
Pierce wrote Insurance that he had noii- 
tied this firm that, in bis opinion, their 
advertisements were in violation of the 
law—that iv, of the section which pro- 
hibits adverts ir g anv capital not actually 
paid in. But Mr. Pierce speaks of the 
firm as ‘‘acting as special agents, under 
section 137 of the insurance law. of certain 
foregn fire insurance Corporations 1ot 
regularly autborized to t'arsuct business 
in New York,” and Insurance raises the 
point, in which we emphatically corcur, 
that if the quoted expression indicates 
that Mr. Pierce *‘ regards s¢ecrion 187 of 
the insurance law as permitting special 
licensees to act here as ugenis of corpora- 
tions not authorized to do business in 
this State,” such a view is mistaken and 
materially mistaken, That sectnon au- 
thorizes the granting of licences to per- 
sons or firms, ‘to act as agent or agents 
and procure policies of fire insurance, for 
themselves or others, on property in this 
State, in companies which have nt com 
vlied with the laws of the State.” But the 
firm in this case advertised themselves as 
‘“veneral American managers,” then 
added the names of the alleged companies, 
and announced that ‘ policits on desira- 
ble risks throughout the United States 
will be issued from the American Branch 
office, 185 and 137 Broadway.” 

This is clearly Lot the action contem- 
plated by the statute. Moreover, as if to 
setat rest all question, the siauue de- 
C ares its own lutent by requiring that 
before any licen-ee shall act he shall file 
an affidavit “* setting forth that the pec- 
son, firm or corporation desiring insur- 
ance Is unable to procure the amount of 
insurance required to protect said picp- 
erty owned or controled by the said 
person, firm or Corporation, from tbe in- 
surance companies duly authorized to 
trapsact business in this State.” Tbat is, 
if John Doe, owning or controlling prep- 
erty, 1s unable to get insurance enough 
upon such preperty, he may (on certain 
specified Conditions) vet a licenre for him- 
s if, or for Others similarly situated, to 
get insurence in non-vuthorized compa- 
nies. ‘This is far trom saying that auy 
John Doe may set hiimselt up as general 
Amernecan Manager and Braoch Otlice, 
and in such office may write policis on 
any property he can tied, Lf tue other 
construction were to prevail, there is Dot 
a wildcat anywhere which Could Lot 
lawfully have an agency here, using @ lit- 
tle Care not to Contravene the specitic 
terms Of the law us to advertising cap- 
ital. 

> 


FOR LLOYDS’ MEMBERS. 


Wer have already pointed out, more 
than once, that all talk of the weaith of 
the Lloyds of the day as a‘t grand agyie- 
gation” is parade for effect, and for an 
effect Which is really deceiving. Si ppose 
there are tour hundred members, eacu of 
them berieved to be ** worth’? a million ; 
to say that the policies have $400,U00,000 
behind them is false interentially , how- 
ever true literally 5 am the insurance sense 
iLis OL nO practical Consequence, tor Uns 
money may be lov tar behind w ve within 
reach, ihe wealth of each sub-cribec is 
inactiuite aud variable; put the eonclu- 
slve lusuranCe ObjecCuou Is liad 1b 1s also 
intangivle, because tne lability is several 
and Hou Jolt, each member havirg to 
aupwer fur ouly his oWu Pproporuogy, ¢ vel 
if nobouy else is able io respond. Lie 
Orgacizadon Muy puy Chains without 4 
Comtest 5 if il Gues hut, Len the clalmant 
Miusl separately sue and recover fic each 
member, it is a rope of rad; when 
pulled hard, 1t resulves Myself into wos. 

Tunis 13 irom the sige ot the policy 
holuer. Frou that ot the member it may 
be usefultor him to remember ubat 1s 
liability, for bimselt, is as penuiue as bls 
escape trou lability fur une othes. ‘The 
rehabilitalion Committee Of the Guarauly 
and Accident Lioyds, in calung for we 
reCehl wssessimenl Of $1,200, urge that 1 
would be very unwise Lor avy member to 
fall to respoud, vecause ** by so Gog he 
would relluquish bis interest im Ws Very 
Vatuabie rynuis, aud he would hot escape 
his habaliues by sv doing 7 ‘Lue substau- 
Uality Of ab interest im these rignis way 
perbaps be Open tu questivow, but wat vf 
the habilities is bot. it may be Well lor 
present and prospeCiive eimcers ol such 
organizaucns lo remeniver thar it wey 
SucCeeu lu escaping responsivity belure 
the laW as lusufacce coi pulaliurs, Wey 
Cannot esCape liabilicy as iuulviduals, 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PROVIDE FOR YOUR 
FAMILY. We all know 
what the Bible says of the 
man who fails to provide 
for hisown. There is only 
one absolutely sure way 
of doing this, and that is 


by life insurance. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
a splendidly managed institution, says 
VIEWS, Of Washington. Write for 
documents. — 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 
PGMMIA Stic ccccciwcases waneed $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES on 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1, 023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. Ww. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


WE 
PAY 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE cChestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


=e Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..923. See See GI 
MAHILITIES Brass vaktenaner ce ».69',231 67 


gh 768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

fanaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
c 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the tn- 
sured Is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for —_ age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preside 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres, 
Ss. F. TROLL, Secretar 


R 
WM. B. TURNER, "Anat. Nec. 





J.M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


KF. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J. BK. PIEKCK, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 18687.) 
146 BROADWAY, 
Mutual Life Old Building. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 
W. H. CROLIUS, See’y. 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


No. 


STATEMENT. 
JANUARY Ist., 1893. 


1, 697,505 5 
1,088,926 M 
608579 35 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

DIRT, Rin.s ba ckennesecvedinccccsceccens 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums. ............++ 4 162,393 36 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3lst December 1892.. 3,759,193 05 





eeeecereeeeere 


Losses paid during the same 


MDI icici caanincadnvosescasees $1,466,178 06 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 





The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 








WR, DURE Beis dcccccvsvescnvacccesiee 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
TOG th BARB accccsvccessccee < en 276,262 99 

aes 6k eke aes Ko eedauedemns ‘12,485, 685 5 7 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hotders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
dveed at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premlums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J D. JONES, CHAS, H. MARSHALL sL, 


Ww. He H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVEI 
» RAVEN EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
Josie = CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAC 
w JAMES I LAWRENCE MURNURE, 


WM. SPUR tGTs, 


WALDRON P. BROWN, 
B BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISA4C BELL, 
WILLTAn DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS, EORGE W. CAMPBELL 
JOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN 
c. A HAND CHRIS. pe THOMSEN 
'OHN D. HEWLETT, | LEAN 


DE Li OvEL, bs 
CARLES P, BURDETT, EVERETT ita AR 
CERRY Ek. HAWLEY, ° WILLIAM B. ROU LTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
w. ~ H. MOORE, Vice President, 
A. Aw RAVEN, 2 Vice President. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1893 


Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

NG ss ss vessineedeeercves ver 3,324.3) 5 Aa 
Net Surplus............0ccccceeee 1,755,864 96 
Polle yeholders® Surplus..... 2. phar Soper 4 96 
Grows Ass@Us..............c cee 6.380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment, 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


H. DUTCHER, See retary Brookhysi Department, 
oun and Montague Streets. Brook lyn, N v 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
part me nt. 
iKO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chie ago, Lil. 
S. DU VAL, General Manager Pacific Coast 
Departinent, 
AKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
aah Pine porn’ San Franc isco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CI(ITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 





GEC INGE H. BURFORD............. President 
y} cnc cass snecthevnsdsdcecboacen Secretary 
ry Assistant Secretary 
MMacike veces eaeaseiesanaceens le uary 

A SIP. F NNEO ER vcce cc e0enees +029 eesecce ‘ashier 
JOHN P. MUNN eet a pedene seweauan ane Medical Sasoler 


FINANCE COMMITTER, 
GEO. G, wil, LIAMS Pres. Chem ae Bank 





i Hn PE ;RKINS, Th. 
Presa, ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most pre ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of tn- 
demnity tn the event of death, at the lowest in Eosatiie 
yresent Cash outlay and the GUAKANTE IN- 
Bom E POLICY which embraces eve ry valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring toreprosent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
of les at Home mice. 








OF 


GEO. F. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, 


GEO. S. COE, President American nehenge Nat. Bar 
WM. P. DIXON, Miller ae ry & Dixc 

A. B. HUL - Retired Mercha 

H. A. HURLBUT, Retired Mere hant. 

W. G. LOW, Counsellor at Law. 

J Ly ks" peace L, Pres. = ( re R. of N. 
J. G, MCCULLOUGH, N.Y. L. BE. & W. R. 
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ASSETS. 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company,................ $1,2 on 695 
NGOS RN a oo cncececisveveiscacneve 5,800 
RAMMED OM COMGIOROE og 5 oso osc cicscccocrsescestessastosseesas's 100,000 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage............. Coeeevccevcccesce 2.800 
CASH 16 BARKS GRE CICE .. 6 oo ciciccvivcveccccccsycvesenesceee 97,381 
Premiums in Course of Collection.................. rrr 429,386 
Miscellaneous Assets,...... MAGIA LEERT a: HRLCRCAEURES SAREE RN 66,743 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve........ccc..c ccc ceeees a naatintneadaaas $1,158,244 
TES CUMEMES GUE LOGOS. o.oo ci csicciscccceccvccccsevesccces 262,722 
Commissions on Unpaid Premiums 123,218 
i I ocninrcccdaw savedevexeasdeeusscsia 16,394 
CE OE Bic vicedcoueseivesd eds coddesietvas 250,000 
a Oa sdclcdocsciced éieceetadadeusavencwenscawscenase 15 
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DIRECTORS. 
yee S. MOORE, Counsellor at Law 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
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SEWARD, President. 
Treasurer and Secretary. 
E DWARD L. SHAW, Ass’t-Secretary. 


$1,962,806 


$1,962,806 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
JUNE 30th, 1893. 


~ 


a 
Le) 


~~ 


.H.MILLAKD, Pres. Omaha Nat'l Bank. 
ALEXA NDER &. ORR. Retired Merchant. 


JOHN i. RIKER, of J 
T.STRAN 
J. G. Gi. WIL LIA 


GEO. F. SEW 


‘Oneal 1843 


-L. & D.S. 
AHAN, Pres, Atlantic Dock Co. 
vals, Pres, Chemical National Bank. 
ARD, President. 


Riker. 

















Assets over 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George $. Coe Frederic Cr 
Richard A. McCurdy ee T. 
— C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert pgs ae 
George F. Baker 


George Blis 


m. P. Dix 
Robert A. ¢ 





Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Frederic Cror 


Head Offices 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 


Nassau, 





Company 
OF 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 2®-S- v. Life Policy of THE Wasninoton is 
oteoees to meet the wants of those who want a less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re- 


NEW YORK. 








ay he guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
- 2 an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt. 
>> Cortlandt St, New York City? . 





BOARD OF TRUS 


Dudley Olcott 
Davies 
Robert Sewell 


S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 


Henry H. Rogers 





$175 
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Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Isaac F 


Wilham J. Easton, Secretary 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


, 


,000,000.00 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 


Augustus “ 
Charles E. 
Walter R. ( 
—— E. 


Javid C. 


— 
ler 
Gille tte 
Granniss 
Robinson 


H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 


. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


nwell, Treasurer 


The ee Life Insurance Company in the World 
New 


Cash capital 
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Cedar and oncanai Streets, 
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Any subscriber of THE 
who would like to have a 


York 


Amer= 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 

Company, 
Philadelphia, 


$500,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. st, 1893. $3, 183. B02 a7 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY. President. 
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Old and Young. 


REPRIEVE. 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 


TEMPESTS and clouds made dark the day 
For fitful Madge and me; 
At length repentance had its way, 
And brought her to my knee, 
The softened eyes revealed a tear ; 
But hope is brave at ten. 
** Will you forgive me, Mother dear ? 
Can I begin again ””’ 


*O child,” I said, with weary sigh, 
‘Too ofteu you begin 5” 

* Yes, Mother,” and the calm reply 
Showed victory within. 

In this remorseful heart sank deep 
My lambkin's pleading glance ; 
What if the Shepherd of the sheep 

Denied me one more chance * 
CAMBKIDGE, MAss. 
scabies ~~ 


ORNEY. 


BY EDWARD MARSHALL, 


MIKE SLATTERY was drunk when he 
killed Tom Flynn; so they didn’t hang 
him for it. They only sent him to prison 
for life, and elected the man who sold him 
the liquor, alderman, Then every one 
forgot all about the case; that is, every 
one but the wife Slattery left behind, his 
eighteen year old son,Orney, and the four 
little Slatterys, whose ages ran along some- 
where three and thirteen. No 
one seemed to know just how old they 


between 


were ; but they were somewhere between 
three and thirteen. 

The day they took Slattery from the 
Tombs to the State Prison at Sing Sing, 
Orney had a full half-hour’s talk with the 
old man. 
his mind. 


It made a deep impression on 
Of course it probably wouldn't 
have impressed any one else to have talked 
to the Irishman who was going to be shut 
up behind gray stone walls until death 
unlocked the gates for him; but Slattery 
was Orney’s father, you know, and that 
made a difference. 

Orney took particular notice of how his 
father looked thatday. There was a good 
deal that wa3 unusual about his appear- 
ance. In the first place his clothes were 
clean and neat. He had had oa his black 
holiday suit when he killed Tom Flynn, 
and had torn it in several places and spat- 
tered it some with Flynn’s blood ; so he 
couldn’t very well wear that. Therefore 
Mrs. Slattery had fixed up his best suit of 
working clothes and necessarily let it go 
at that. It was foolish of her to even take 
this trouble ; for as soon as Slattery got 
to Sing Sing they took his own clothes 
away from him and gave him a striped 
suit belonging to the State ; but she really 
felt as if she were doing hima favor. As 
I was saying, Slattery’s appearance this 
day made a lasting impression on Orney’s 
mind. Not only was he clean and neat, 
but he was smooth-shaven, and his hands 
had become soft and almost white during 
the seven long months that he had already 
lain in jail, His eyes were sunken from 
the confinement too, and his face was 
pale. But what impressed Orney more 
than his father’s looks was what his father 
said. The conversation ran somewhat in 
this wise : 

** Well, Father.” 

**Well, Orney.” 

** An’ how are yez feelin’, Father ?” 

**Purty bad, Orney—purty bad. How’s 
th’ owld woman? A‘n’t she acomin’ 
down to bid me good-by ?” 

‘No, Father; she’s that rushed wid 
the washin’ that she a’n’t got the time. 
Besides, Father, she do say that she 
coulda’t well stand it to see th’m take yez 
“uway.” 

**Poor Biddy—poor Biddy! An’ 
brought all this misery upon ’er. 


I've 
Arrah, 
un’ it's ascamp I] am, intoirely. Orney 2” 

** Yis, Father.” 

**Look at me now—look at me hard. I 
don’t want this sight ever to go out of yer 
eyes. I’m goin’ to prison, lad, fer the rest 
of me life. Fer the rest of me life—till I 
die—do ye understand 7” 

**Yis, Father.” 

** Do yez know what’s sendin’ me there, 
Orney ¢” 

**The judge, Father, an’ the jury, an’ 
the bad lawyer yez had fer yer definse,” 





‘*No, Orney, no. Ita'n’t the judge, an’ 
it a’n’t the jury, au’ it a’o’t the lawyer. 
It’s whisky, Orney.” 

‘*Yis, Father.” 

‘** Now, Orney, now I’ve gone, the owld 
woman an’ the childer, they’ll be 
alookin’ to you, Orney, fer support. C’n 
yez give itto’em, Orney?” 

**T cn try, Father.’’ 

‘“‘An yezc’n doit, Orney. An’ by and 
by, when the owld man is fergott’n, yez 
c’n have a wife an’ childer of yer own.” 

Here there was a pause, Slattery was 
waiting for Orney to say something, and 
Orney was thinking so hard that he didn’t 
have anything tosay. He was thinking 
about pretty Maggie O'Neill and how, 
when his father had been convicted, she 
had told him not to come to see her any 
more. Orney had thought that Maggie 
was a very nice girl—the nicest girl, in 
fact—for more than a year; and even 
when she told him that he must keep 
away from her, he had not changed his 
opinion, ‘ Orney Slattery,” she had said, 
**Tlike you, an’ Ihave liked you for along 
time. I've gone to picnics with you, am 
I’ve gone to dances with you, an’ I’ve gone 
on excursions with you. I’ve liked it, 
too; an’ I wish’t I might keep on. Butl 
can’t, can I, Orney ?” 

And Orney, understanding, had hung 
his head andsaid nothing. She went on: 

‘You know I can’t. I’ve kissed you, 
Orney, an’ you've kissed me. An’. we've 
gone to the Park together, an’ you've sat 
with your arm around my waist ; an’ | 
liked it. But it’s all got to stop, now. 
Tnere’s blood on the hands of your father, 
Orney, an’ it’s all got to stop. I’m sorry 
for you, Orney, an’ 'm—I’m sorry for 
myself, But it’s all got to stop. 
by !” 

Then Orney, with a big lump in his 
throat, had said good-by. 

This little incident was brought to his 
mind when his father said that he might 
some time have a wife of his own; and it 
was because it was in his mind to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, for the moment, 
that he didn’t speak when his father ex- 
pected himto, Finally, Slattery went on: 

“Yis, yell have to support the owld 
woman an’ the childer now, Orney ; an’ I 
wunt ye to promise me to be good tu 
"em.” 

‘*Yis, Father,” said Orney, recalled to 
the present. 

“Yell most likely drink some—poor 
men mostly does. I wish’t ye wouldn't ; 
but ye most likely will. But I want ye to 
promise me this, Orney.” Here the old 
man became very earnest in his speech. 
‘‘T want ye to promise me, Orney, that, 
drunk er sober, ye'll never strike the 
owld woman.” 

** No, Father, I never will.” 

**She’s ben a good mother to ye—a 
good sight better a mother than I’ve ben 
a father—an’ she alluz will be. She was 
alluz a good wife to me.” Here Slattery 
had to wipe his eyes a bit. He wasn’t 
drunk now, you know. ‘I killed a man, 
but I never struck her. So help me God, 
Ineverstruck her! An’ I'd ruther see ye 
in my place now, Orney—listen well to 
what I’m tellin’ ye, lad—than to know that 
ye’d ever raised yer hand agin’ ’er.” 

Just at this point the guard told Orney 
that he must go away. As he _ passed 
down the corrider, after having shaken 
hands with his father through the bars, 
he heard the old man call : 

‘Remember, Orney—remember that!” 

After this last interview with his father, 
Orney’s life took on a new aspect. He 
had had to work ever since he was big 
enough to, but now he had the conscious- 
ness that largely on his work depended 
the food for the little Slatterys and the 
comfort of his mother. He was able- 
bodied and strong, and he got a job as 
porter for a big, wholesale dry goods 
house, where he earned twelve dollars a 
week, That wasa good deal of money 
for the Slatterys; and after the few dol- 
lars that the old woman earned by wash- 
ing were added to it, they had enough to 
live on very comtortably, and the younger 
children were able to go to school. 
Orney was proud of that. 

A year went by, and it would have been 
a very pleasant one had it not been for the 
knowledge that the old man was locked 


Gooud- 





away behind the big stone walls up the 
Hudson. The family did not forget him ; 
and the little ones, when Orney’s prosper- 
ity had enabled them to learn to write a 
little, spelled out rambling letters to him, 
which Orney himself always took to the 
post office and mailed. It seemed to him 
extremely good to have his little brother 
and sister learn to read and write and 
do sums on their slates with figures, and 
know that his strong arms and willing 
hands were what made such great 
achievements possible. He was a good 
brother to them, and he was a good son to 
his mother, Often when he was waiting 
around the back door uf the big store 
where he worked, for the truck to bring 
the great packing boxes and bales for him 
to unload and block the sidewalk with, 
he thought of that last admonition his 
father had given him. If it had not been 
spoken so solemnly and in such grave cir- 
cumstances, it would have seemed absurd 
and laughable to him. 

He was even able to put by a little of 
his earnings. After awhile he had fifty 
dollars in the savings bank. 

One afternoon a big packing box fell 
from a pile and crushed the foot of a mem- 
ber of the firm. Orney quickly pushed the 
great case aside and carried the injured 
man into the office where he lay on a 
couch vhile a doctor dressed his bruised 
foot. After he had been taken home in a 
carriage, another member of the firm 
called Orney inand gave him five dollars. 
This unexpected good fortune made him 
feel jubilant, and he decided to spend the 
money on trinkets. First he bought for 
himself a nickel watch for two dollars, 
then he bought some cloth for a new dress 
for his mother with two dollars more. 
The remaining dollar he expended on 
what he called to himself ‘‘ fun fer the 
kids.” He bought a wonderful paper 
tube with rounded ends and containing a 
drop or two of quicksilver. It was called 
“The Jolly Tumbler,” by the sidewalk 
fakir who sold it, and when placed on an 
inclined board or tipped up table it would 
turn somersault after somersault in a most 
comical way, A tiny tin woman who, 
when wound up, would push a tiny tin 
baby carriage in a very realistic manner, 
was another purchase, These were for 
the two younger Slatterys, and cost 
thirty-five cents. With the other sixty- 
tive cents he procured a remarkable col- 
lection of paper-covered picture books for 
the children who had learned to read. 
After he had all these things in his pockets 
and hands, he walked toward his home 
down by the North River aglow with sat- 
isfaction and cheerfulness, 

But when he reached it his jollity all 
oozed away with great rapidity ; for he 
found the two litule ones who were to 
have been delighted with the Jolly Tum- 
bler and the tin lady, sick in bed with a 
fever. It had come on suddenly, and it 
didn’t last long. It was God who cured 
them three days later—not the doctor ; 
and when their cure was complete they 
were carried away to the cemetery with 
the four Slatterys in New York weeping 
in a carriage behind them, and the Slat- 
tery in Sing Sing weeping behind the 
grating of hiscell. 

It was a great blow to Orney, and a 
greater blow to the old woman, Gloom 
settled over the little home ; and when 
Orney went there at night his evening of 
talk with the mother and gossip with the 
neighbors in the tenement didn’t rest him 
as it had used to. In the daytime he for- 
got to whistle about his work, and was 
silent under the laughing blarney of the 
truck drivers. Once or twice he went 
into a saloon, and came out wiping his 
lips with the back of his hand and fancy- 
ing he felt better. The illness and death 
of the little ones had made his deposit 
in the savings bank melt away, too, 
and that helped to make him feel that 
there was little light in the life of Orney 
Slattery. 

Then, one rainy, dismal morning, he 
went down to the store as usual and found 
strangers poking and prying about among 
the boxes and whispering with the pro- 
prietors, That night he was called into 
the office and told that he needn’t come 
any more after the next Saturday. A new 
firm had bought the business, and Orney 





was discharged. He went into a saloon 
twice on his way home that night.and 
growled at hismother when he got there 
for crying over this new misfortune, 

Orney was unable to get another job su 
good a3 the one he lost; but he got work 
on the big ditch which was being dug in 
Broadway for a cable railroad, and earn- 
ed almost as much. It was very unpleas- 
ant work for him tho—this shoveling dirt 
—after his service in the store. He began 
to stop at the saloon in the mornings be- 
fore he began work, as well as in the even- 
ings after he had finished it. 

It was approaching the end of the first 
month after he had been discharged from 
the store. The laborers on the cable road 
were ** paid off” on Tuesdays. Orney re- 
ceived his pay and tucked it away in his 
pocket with the money he had been say- 
ing up to pay the month's rent. He ways 
just turning away when he hearé his 
named called and looked back. The work 
on that division was finished, and the 
foreman was ** laying off” the men who 
would not be wanted on the other divisions, 
Orney was among the luckless ones, 

They gathered in a forlorn litle group 
on the street and looked gloomily at each 
other. Work was scarce, and they knew 
it. By and by one of them pulled out the 
little wad of bills that had been paid to 
him and said: 

** Well, ve got that, anyhow, and they's 
enough of it to buy a round of drinks 
with, Come on, boys.” 

Orney went with the rest, and he bought 
drinks with the rest. It was long after 
midnight when he stumbled unsteadily 
up the stairs of the tenement. His 
mother was sitting up, waiting for him; 
her face was white and her eyes were dry 
and staring. It was the first time she had 
ever seen him really drunk. She knew 
something about drunken men, tho, and 
tried to make it appear as if she didn’t 
notice how thick his voice was or how he 
staggered. The two children were asleep 
in another room, 

Orney dropped heavily into a chair, and 
grumblingly told his mother that he was 
again out of work, Then he reached intu 
his pocket and pulled out all that was 
left of his money. Tnere was very little— 
not enough to pay the rent. He threw it 
on the table by his mother. She looked 
tired and careworn ; and drunk as he was 
he noticed the despair in her face as she 
slowly counted the bills and then looked 
athim. He was filled with a maudlin 
remorse, and with thick voice tried to jus- 
tify himself in her eyes. He even wept 
in a drunken way. He wanted her to pity 
him. But she only sat sull in her chair 
and looked down and nervously twisted 
her apron. She was very miserable. 
Orney, her Orney, was sitting before her 
muddled with liquor Which he had bought 
with money needed at home. It was very 
hard, Finally she rose and asked him in 
a weary, strained way if there was any- 
thing he wanted betore he went to bed. 
That instant Orney’s stupid sorrow gave 
way to stupid anger. He unreasoningly 
accused her of bringing all their trouble 
upon them. He swore that she had made 
him work like a slave, had wasted his 
money, and then reproached him when he 
spent a littke on himself in innocent 
amusement, 

The old woman was appalled. Even 
her husband, who had kilied a man, had 
never talked to her like this. She laid 
her head on the table and covered it with 
her apron, ber hands on her ears to shut 
out her son’s cruel words, and did not re- 
ply. 

Orney worked himself into a frightful 
rage. He demanded that she should an- 
swer him ; butshe only rocked slowly from 
side to side and moaned. He got slowly 
up from his chair and went toward her. 
His eyes were inflamed and glaring from 
the liquor, and he staggered heavily. 

When he awoke the sun was streamiDg 
in on his face. His head ached fright 
fully. He stumbled up and looked into 
the bedroom where the little ones still 
slept. Then he went to the outer room. 


Half an hour later he was walking 
with head bowed along the street, He 


saw nothing, heard nothing. The tears 
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streamed from his eyes and he staggered 
a little, altho he was perfectly sober. A 
crowd of small boys gathered behind him 
and followed him, but stopped at the 
threshhold when he slowly entered a 
building with green glass gas lamps be- 
fore its door. 

‘+ Sergeant,” he said to the man in blue 
clothes and brass buttons behind the desk, 
“lock me up. My father killed a man 
when he was drunk. Last night I got 
drunk and I—I struck my mother, I 
promised him when they took him away 
that I never would; but I—I did. I 
struck my mother.” 

He shuddered a little, as if he were 
cold, and looked with eyes that seemed to 
be puzzled about something, 

An officer, to wnom the sergeant had 
beckoned as the boy talked, stood by his 
side, and caught him as he toppled and 
tell. 

New YORK CITY. 
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A CATTLE THIEF. 








BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THERE had been a long period of drouth 
on the Western plains, and the dry beds of 
the springs and rivers were baking and 
cracking in the hot sun, revealing the 
black subsoil a full foot below the surface 
belt. The coarse prairie grass, yellow 
und blighted, crackled in the dry, hot 
wind as if calling aloud for a drop of 
water to relieve the burning thirst of the 
roots and stalks. 

A thousand head of cattle tramped rest- 
lessly across the burning plains, seeking 
in every Corner for some signs of water or 
green grass, The half-dozen herders kept 
the animals in check only by desperate 
and prolonged efforts, which, considering 
the hoc day, exhausted and discouraged 
them, The poor horses of the men were 
panting, and reeking with foam, while 
their jaded steps indicated the severe 
tests to which they had been subjected 
during the sultry day. 

‘We must find water at Riding Ridge, 
or it will go hard with us,” Ben Wharton 
said, shading his eyes with his right hand ; 
‘‘and it must be hereabouts somewhere.” 

** There ain’t no chance of water failin’ 
us there,” replied one of his companions. 
**Pve been roun’ here for fifteen years, 
an’ | never knew that hole to be empty of 
water.” 

‘An’ ye never ‘sperienced such a hot, 
dry summer afore,” rejoined Jim Wilton, 
patting the neck of his jaded horse. 

** Well, we must keep up heart until we 
find there ain't no water, an’ then it’s 
lime enough to grumble.” 

Ben Wharton rode away from the 
group, and tried to corral some of the 
animals that seemed determined to run off 
on a tangent at every opportunity. The 
cattle were growing weary and thirsty 
with their long tramp, and a few of them 
needed the long lash of the whip to keep 
them up with the herd. As the sun slowly 
settled toward the western horizon, hope 
returned to the weary beasts, and they 
tramped less laggardly over the wide 
stretches of dead grass. Suddenly there 
seemed to be a stampede among the lead- 
ers of the herd, and the cowboys kicked 
their spurs in the sides of the weary 
horses and started forward to check the 
leaders, 

“Stop !’ shouted Wharton, rising in 
his saddle. ‘‘ It's Riding Ridge, and the 
poor beasts have discovered it afore we 
did.” 

He was standing in his stirrups, gazing 
intently toward a gentle rise in the prairie 
land. A fewshrubs and small trees could 
be distinguished in the distance, and 
toward these the whole herd of cattle 
were soon rushing with tremendous 
might, trampling over each other, and 
goring to death those who were unfortu- 
hate enough to stumble in the race. 
There was no checking such a mad rush, 
and the cowboys rode leisurely in the rear 
of the cavalcade. 

Riding Ridge was a small break in the 
level plains, marking a deep spring of 
pure water, which trickled through the 
earth, and bubbled up in a volume to 
forma small pond. It was an oasis in 
the desert. Caravans and immigrant 


trains always directed their steps toward 
this general watering place. The cowboys 
used it as a camping site when conducting 
their herds to new pastures. In the 
whole history of Western cattle raising 
Riding Ridge hole had never yet failed the 
thirsty beast or man that sought its cool- 
ing waters on a hot, sultry day. Around 
the edges of the pool green grass and 
shrubs flourished in spite of the heat and 
drouth of the season. The animals 
fought and gored each other savagely to 
get a place at the common drinking foun- 
tain; and when they had slaked their 
thirst they greedily devoured the green 
pasture around the Ridge. 

‘* This is a blessing on such a hot day as 
this,” said Wharton, the natural leader of 
the gang, ‘‘an’ we'll do well to make the 
most of it. It will be a long ride to the 
next watering place.” 

‘‘There’s pasture enough here to keep 
the cattle several days,” answered Jim 
Wilton, surveying the now contented 
cattle. ‘* We may as well rest here.” 

‘** There’s acaravan train campin’ across 
the way that I don’t like the looks of,” 
Wharton mused. ‘There are three 
wagons, and the men might take it into 
their heads to stampede some of the 
cattle.” : 

“Pve heerd of cattle thieves hangin’ 
roun’ the hole afore to steal cattle in the 
night,” Wilton replied. ‘*They drive off 
fifty head or so, an’ leave the rest undis- 
turbed.” 

“Tt will go hard on them to night if 
they try any such tricks,” Wharton said, 
grimly. ‘*The man that tries it will be 
shot dead. Don’c show any mercy. Tl 
watch part of the night myself, an’ there 
won’t be much chance of future life for 
the man that gets in my way.” 

“Pil give the orders to the boys, an’ 
we'll be ready for ‘em.” 

‘Yes, warn them to shoot to kill, not 
to frighten. If any disturbance is noticed 
on the outskirts of the herd ride up there 
and shoot at any object that may be seen.” 

Two men from the emigrant train came 
down to the pool about sunset to get 
water for their camp. They were ragged 
and dirty looking, and their faces had an 
evil expression. They looked intently at 
the cowboys, noted their numbers and 
equipments, and then appeared to be 
taking their bearings. 

“Surly cusses anyway,” growled Jim 
Wilton, when they had left. ‘* They ain’t 
got so much as a civil tongue in their 
heads.” 

‘They have bad faces,” laconically re- 
marked Wharton. ‘ Keep a good look 
out for game to night.” 

Wharton wrapped himself up in his 
blanket early in the evening and rolled 
over to slumber. About midnight the 
guard aroused him to be relieved of duty. 
Wharton was a sure shot, and «a man to 
be dreaded in a mortal combat. He half 
anticipated an attempt on the part of the 
emigrants to stampede a part of the cattle 
in the middle of the night, and he relished 
the thought of preventing their little 
game. The emigrants, he thought, were 
nothing more than cattle thieves, camp- 
ing near Riding Ridge hole to steal what 
cattle they coufd. Their lumbering old 
wagons were worthless hulks which they 
would desert as soon as they could drive 
off some of the cattle. 

**It will be a close call for some one 
to-night if they attempt it,” he said, grim- 
ly. 

He kept guard on one side of the vast 
herd, while old Jim Wilton performed 
the same duty on the opposite side, the 
two meeting at a point nearest the emi- 
grant camp. Wharton rode leisurely 
around the sleeping cattle, measuring the 
distances with his eyes, and keeping a 
sharp lookout around him. Nothing to 
alarm him happened during the first hour, 
and at the further end of the herd he 
stopped for a short time to converse with 
Wilton. Then the two separated and rode 
back over their routes, 

Wharton had not gone more than two 
hundred yards when he stopped and 
listened. There was a noise as if some 
one was rustling through the dried grass. 
He remained perfectly rigid and listened. 
Suddenly he heard the low bellow of one 





of the steers, followed by a deep moan, 


and then a confusion among the other 
cattle. Driving his spurs into the flanks 
of his horse, he rushed quickly up to the 
scene just in time to see a form skulk 
away through the restless animals. 

The sharp ring of his rifle brought a 
shriek from the fleeing man; but, as if 
pursued by demons, the thief started up 
and ran rapidly through the herd. Whar- 
ton could not force his horse among the 
animals, and he dismounted and started 
in pursuit on foot. 

‘Stop, ye thief, or I'll shoot again,” he 
shouted. 

But the man had a good start, and he 
soon disappeared from sight, hiding 
among the animals. Wharton searched 
around for some time, and when Jim 
Wilton joined him the two sought vainly 
for the wounded thief. 

‘‘The others must be somewhere 
around,” Jim remarked ; ‘‘ an’ we'll have 
to keep our eyes peeled.” 

‘We'll keep an eye on their wagons, 
and to-morrow every one of them will 
swing,” Wharton replied, angrily. *‘ Vil 
huve that man, or clean out their whole 
camp.” 

“They'll probably leave before morn- 
in’,” 

** Not unless they’ve left already ; for Pll 
watch them. See here, one of our best 
steers killed.” 

They examined the place’ where the 
thief had first been discovered, and the 
dead carcass of a fine beef, with the 
throat slashed open with a long knife, 
was lying upon the ground. The man 
had struck a savage, but sure blow, kill- 
ing the animal in almost an instant. 

* Looks strange,” Wilton remarked, 
contemplatively. ‘* Cattle thieves don’t 
generally do that. They must have in- 
tended to play some trick upon us.” 

‘*He intended to wound this steer, and 
let him frighten the others into a stam- 
pede.” 

“Yes, yer right; that was his game.” 

**Come, we'll rouse the other fellows, 
an’ we'll pay those cattle thieves a visit. 
They ain’t goin’ to escape so easily.” 

The light gray of morning was 
breaking acrcss the prairie, and daylight 
would soon illumine the long stretches of 
golden grass. ‘The half-dozen cowboys 
were mounted early, and, riding out to 
the place where the emigrant wagons were 
still standing, they roused the men from 
their slumbers. 

**Come out of there, ye cattle thieves,” 
shouted Ben Wharton, striking the top of 
one of the canvas wagons with his long 
cattle whip. ‘Ye are wanted. There’s 
a call for ye.” 

The dark face of a man emerged from 
the back of the wagon, and the frightened 
expression on it amused the cowboys. 
There was a wild look of terror in the 
bloodshot eyes, which intimated that the 
man might be drunk or crazy. 

**Do you hear, come out of there!” Wil- 
ton shouted, seizing the man by the hair, 
‘We're goin’ to swing every one of ye 
for cattle thieves.” 

The man was pulled halfway out of the 
wagon, but a sudden wrenching of his 
limbs made him shriek with pain. 

‘““T?’m sick—I’m wounded,” he cried. 
“Can’t ye see?” 

“Then ye’re just the varmint we want. 
Ye're the thief that I shot last night. 
Well, I’m goin’ to finish ye this time. 
Haul him out.” 

The wounded man protested, moaning 
and groaning dismally. One or two other 
white faces appeared from under the can- 
vas covers of the wagon; but they were 
quickly withdrawn when they caught 
sight of the fierce-looking crowd. The 
cowboys had terrors for them which 
could only be equaled by their igno- 
ra.ce of their real characters, and the 
scene before them seemed to justify all 
that they had heard of these cattle 
ranchers. 

“There ain’t no trees hereabouts,” 
Wharton continued, looking around him, 
‘*thavs tall enough to swingaman. I 
guess we’Jl have to use him for a target. 
We'll let him run across the prairie, and 
then clip him down as he jumps. Take 
him out there.” 

Two of the cowboys carried the wound- 





ed man out on the plains, despite his signs 


of agony and protestations;and he was 

ordered to jump and run. 

‘*T hate to shoot a man lying down,” 

Wharton said, ** for it ain’t manly; but if 

ye don’t get up pretty soon I’ll bore ye 
with a bullet. If ye can reach our camp 
safe ye’ll have your life again.” 

But the man refused to get up from 
where he had dropped, and he remained 
so motionless that they judged something 
was wrong. Fear and loss of blood had 
made him faint, and he was no longer 
suffering in mortal agony. Ben Whar- 
ton struck his side angrily and exclaimed: 
“* Faintin’ comes easy to some men; 
they have it to order jes’ when they want 
ae.” 7 

Suddenly the flaps of the old prairie 
wagon were raised, and the wan, pinched 
face of a young girl appeared. She was 
not more than fifteen, but sorrow, priva- 
tion or disease had marked the poor little 
face so that its original beauty had en- 
tirely disappeared. The hands and arms 
were long and skinny, and Ben Wharton’s 
heart smote him with pity as he gazed 
upon the sickly form. The eyes were 
dark and brilliant, burning with that 
brightness which is characteristic of 
disease or insanity. Fear in this instance 
might have caused the startling appear- 
ance of the eyes, 

“Oh, sir, will ye let me go to my 
father?” the girl asked, in a weak voice. 
‘+ He's fainted, an’ he’s weak.” 

‘**Certainly, Miss, and bring him to his 
senses if ye can,” Ben answered, raising 
his hat gallantly. 

The little creature was clad in rags, and 
aus she hobbled across the plains to her 
father they could see she was weak and 
exhausted. Wharton mechanically fol- 
lowed her. When he reached the spot 
where girl and father were he was im- 
pressed by their extreme poverty and 
sickliness. The girl held the man’s head 
in her lap, and tears were trickling down 
her pale cheeks. Ben Wharton tried to 
choke back something which appeared to 
rise in his throat. 

‘* Has your father been sick?’ he asked, 
addressing the girl. Then, remembering 
the previous night, he added: ‘‘ He was 
shot while trying to steal the cattle las’ 
night, warn’t he?” 

The girl looked at him fearfully for a 
moment, and then she said, simply : 

‘“*He was shot while tryin’ to get us 
somethin’ to eat. But he did it for us, 
He knew that it was wrong to steal, but 
we were all starvin’,an’ poor mother was— 
was—dyin’.” 

Sobs interrupted the weak voice, and 
the tears rained down upon the cheeks of 
the unconscious man. Ben Wharton 
cleared his throat. 

‘Ye don’t mean to say that ye haven’t 
nothin’ to eat ?” 

““Yes, we're all out of provisions an’ 
money an’ everything. We stopped here 
to die, unless somethin’ happened. When 
ye came along we thought we'd ask ye for 
somethin’ to eat; but we were afraid of 
ye. Then Father said he’d kill one of the 
cows and bring us meat. Ye wouldn’t 
miss one out of so many. He said it 
wasn’t stealin’, for we were all starvin’. 
Mother couldn’t live another day without 
food. But he—was shot—an’ Mother 
died—this mornin’.” 

Ben Wharton’s horse suddenly wheeled 
around, as if twisted by some unseen 
force, and galloped rapidly up to the rest 
of the cowboys. His men did not under- 
stand his actions for some time, and they 
were utterly astonished when he gave 
orders to kill one of the best steers in the 
herd. He himself helped to carry the 
wounded cattle thief to his wagon, and to 
dress the bullet wound, which was bleed- 
ing afresh from his recent exertions. 
When the man finally recovered con- 
sciousness he was astounded to find his 
former enemies waiting patiently upon 
him, and a large piece of smoking roast 
beef ready for him to devour. The other 
two men of the camp were the sons of the 
old man, and these with their families 
constituted the members of the emigrant 
train, 

‘*We’ve been travelin’ to Denver,” the 
pale girl explained, ‘‘an’ we got lost on 
the plains. We ran short of water and 





food, an’ we’ve been starvin’ for nearly a 
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week. We were afraid to leave this water 
here, for there ain’t no more on the plains. 
It’s hard to die of hunger, but it’s harder 
to die of thirst.” 

The little frame shivered at the thought 
of this other alternative, and the great, 
stalwart frame of Ben Wharton trembled 
to see the little one suffering such tortur- 
ing thoaghts. 

‘‘Ye won't have to do neither one,” he 
said, emphaticaliy. 

Two days later there was a quiet funeral 
at Riding Ridge, and the wife of the cattle 
thief was given a decent Christian burial 
beneath the green sod. When the rest of 
the emigrant train had feasted upon sweet, 
juicy beef for several days they renewed 
their journey, well supplied with provi- 
sions and water. Ben Wharton accompa- 
nied them, promising to guide them across 
the prairie to their destination while his 
companions watched the cattle upon the 
pathless plains. 

‘‘Ben’s mighty taken with that little 
pale face,” Wilton remarked to one of his 
companions as he watched the wagons 

disappear across the prairie. ‘‘ Shouldn’t 
be surprised if somethin’ came out v’ it. 
But who'd thought that he’d ever care for 
a cattle thief’s daughter ?” 
New Youre City. 
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ALONG the furrows, moist and brown. 
The sowers went plodding up and down ; 


Through their horny fingers slid the wheat, 
And the soft clods crumbled beneath their 
feet, 


And the sowers never looked up to see 
How the sky was as blue as it could be; 


And the great black crows went flapping 
by, 

And the little white clouds sailed up the 
sky. 


Only the farmer a moment stood 
To rest, by the stone wali near the wood. 


He stood and gazed at the sky and trees, 
Jingling his knife and his bunch of keys; 


When suddenly, dropping to earth his eyes, 
The farmer stared in a dull surprise ; 


For there, all dressed in a suit of green, 
Stood the strangest figure he ever had seen. 


A queer little man, scarce three feet high, 
With a grizzled beard, and atwinkling eye; 


And he held a long green cap in his hand, 
While he looked at the farmer and then at 
the land. 


“* Farmer, oh, farmer man,” said he, 
‘Will you sell three bushels of wheat to 
me ?”’ 


The farmer stared and scratched his head ; 
**T have no more than I need,” he said, 


But the little man stamped his foot; cried 
he, 
“Tl have it whatever the price may be. 


“* Ask what you will, tho the price be high, 
Whatever it is, I am bound to buy.” 


The farmer grinned ; ‘ It can be sold,”’ 
He said, ‘if you pay me its weight in gold.” 


And suddenly now he saw a sack 
The stranger carried upon his back. 


The littie man dropped it qaick asa wink ; 
And something within went clinkety-clink; 


And when he opened it, out there rolled, 

Big piece, little piece, gold on gold. 

“* Here’s the weight of your wheat in gold,” 
said he, 

So fairly the grain belongs to me.” 


The farmer put his hands to his head ; 
**Ivis only adream, a dream,” he said ; 


But gone was the man, and gone was the 
wheat, 


And the gold was left at the farmer's feet. 





Now a week to a day had passed away, 
And the farmer again drove by that way. 


He had driven far, and it now was night ; 
But the sky was clear, and the moon shone 
bright. 


He glanced at the wheat fields on each side, 
And suddenly “ Whoa!’ to his horse he 
cried. 


For clear as day, by the full moon’s light, 
The farmer saw a wonderful sight ; 


For the fields that in the morning were 
bare, 
With never a green blade showing there, 


Were full of waving, golden grain ; 
And there was the strange little man again. 


And not only he, but a score or more ; 
There never was such a sight before ; 


For their clothes were green as the summer 
leaves, 

And they all were cutting and binding 
sheaves. 


When the little man saw the farmer there, 
He nodded to him with a friendly air. 


“Thanks to the grain that you sold to me, 
Our crops are heavy this year,” said he. 


How long the farmer sat and gazed 
He never could tell, he was so bemazed. 


It might have been years, for all he knew, 
Till a distant cock on a sudden crew, 


And whiff ! as one blows out acandle light, 
It all was gone from the farmer’s sight ; 


Gone were the sheaves, and the small, green 
men, 
And the fields lay quiet and bare again. 


The farmer slapped his hand on his knee. 
‘“*Well, I never have seen the like,’’ said he. 
OwINGs MILLS, MD. 
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DELL'S FRESH AIR DAY. 
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IT was at the end of a narrow court, up 
four flights of stairs, that Dell lived. The 
court itself was dingy ; the tall tenement 
houses on either side shut off the sky ; a 
line of wet clothes was generally flapping 
somewhere, and the dirty pavement would 
have looked better if it had not been for 
the odds and ends which were continually 
thrown out upon it from the windows. 
Yet it was a respectable neighborhood, 
as neighborhoods went. Had not Mrs. 
O’Brien often said that she was willing to 
slave, ifit would keep her among them as 
she wasn’t ashamed to associate with ? 

Dell was ten years old; but she had 
never been down those four long flights 
of stairs. She had always been so sorry 
that they had moved there at dusk. She 
sat at the back window, and wondered 
what the street below looked like, where 
the corner grocery was, and the church 
where her mother went on Sunday. She 
had hip disease, and in her best days, 
which were not often, was just able to 
limp around the room, but the stairs were 
impossible. Yet she never looked upon 
herself as a person to be pitied. Indeed, 
the chances are that a *‘ Friendly Visitor” 
would soon have found out that the plain, 
‘*peaked ” faced child was trying to 
brighten her up by sharing with her such 
bits of pleasures as she had ever had. 
The pain was a matter of course; the 
good times which fell to her lot were un- 
expected treats, to be long talked about 
and remembered. But the greatest good 
time of all, that wonderful day, the very 
memory of which was enough to gild all 
future days, came not long ago; and this 
is how it happened. 

It was the hottest June that there had 
been for years, Every night the sun 
hung, a fiery red ball, in the west, and 
every morning rose again in a cloudless 
sky. The spray from the watering carts 
steamed up from the dusty streets as fast 
as it fell, leaving the hot stones as dry as 
before. Soda fountains did a brisk busi- 
ness all day ; awnings were lowered at all 
the fruit stores, and floors sprinkled in 
a pattern. The freshest spot was the 
flower market over at the West side, 
where country wagons brought their 
loads at sunrise—bunches of odorous 
roses, June pinks, pansies lying wet 
on beds of moss. By breakfast time they 
had all gone away again. Dressmakers 
were working night and day, for every- 
body who was anybody was in a hurry to 
leave the city. Those who still remained 
breakfasted behind closed blinds upon 
strawberries and green salads, and what- 
ever else was cool. 

Mrs. O’Brien praised the saints that she 
had regular work up to the first of 
August. It was bad to be out of work, 
and wanting thingsinsuch weather. She 


stood in her stocking feet at her ironing 





one evening. The small kitchen was like 














an oven ; but she had nearly finished. In 
another hour she could let the fire go 
down. As she stopped a moment to mop 
her damp forehead with her apron, she 
heard light, patient steps on the stairs, 
and a pretty young face presently looked 
in at the open door, 

‘‘ Good-evening, Maggie Callahan, and 
how are you the night? Take a chair by 
the door, it’s coolest there.” 

Maggie was a neighbor, who worked in 
a box factory, and took care of her old 
mother as well as herself. ‘‘’Tis hot 
enough every wheres,” said she ; *‘ but the 
paper says there’s a cool wave coming.” 

‘* Well, ’tis needed. Soon as ever the 
summer begins I dread these days; but 
when they come I get through them as 
best Ican. Vill bring you a fan.” 

‘*No, thank you, Mrs, O’Brien, I can’t 
stop long. I’m on my way to the club.” 

‘*Those clubs of yours is fine things,” 
said Mrs. O’Brien; ‘‘ Dell, she tells me 
over and over again what you told her 
about the Christmas-tree they had last 
year.” 

** Where is Dell?” 

‘¢She’s lyin’ on the floor out in the hall ; 
there's a breath of air there.” 

“* Are ye there, Dell?” called Maggie, 
looking around the doorway, and evident- 
ly satisfied to see two bright eyes in the 
duskiest corner. ‘Its about Dell I’ve 
come up to-night,” she went on, *‘ there’s 
a Miss Farquhar that belongs to our club— 
you’d like her, Mrs. O'Brien ; she’s a real 
lady if ever there was one. She’s getting 
up one of those Fresh Air Excursions for 
next week, and she wants me to go along 
and help her. I’ve got a ticket for some 
one, and if you'll let me take Dell I'll look 
after her as if she was me own little sis- 
ter.” 

‘Tis the poor that feels for the poor,’ 
said Mrs. O’Brien, taking another iron in 
her swollen hand. ‘‘I thank you a thou- 
sand times for your kindness ; ’twould be 
the world an’ all to Dell; but she’d be a 
care to you all the blessed day.” 

‘* Indeed, she would not, Mrs. O’Brien. 
I'd fix a nice place for her to lie down, 
an’ Td be going an’ coming—’cwouldn’t 
trouble me at all.” 

“*T shouldn’t want her to go shabby, so 
as toshame me. To be sure,” added Mrs. 
O’Brien, reflectively, ‘‘ there’s me own 
calico with the purple spot—that might 
do.” 

“Vm not afraid but what she’ll look 
nice,” said Maggie. ‘‘Tll come for her 
early.” ; 

As she stepped out into the hall Dell’s 
voice called softly : ‘‘ Maggie, what is the 
country like?” 

‘* Oh, it’s beautiful! so quiet and still— 
the houses aren’t so near together ; an’ 
there’s grass an’ trees an’ flowers.” 

‘*Like what you brought me once?” 

“Yes, only handsomer—an’ growing, 
all kinds ; there, rest easy, darlin’, an’ 
think what a lovely time you’re going to 
have.” 

It was enough to fill all the following 
week. When the day dawned Dell woke 
early in great anxiety about the weather. 
It looked dark, she thought. Oh, what if 
it should be raining! To set her at rest 
her mother wrapped herself in a patch- 
work quilt and stole out to the window at 
the end of the hall, where a better view 
was to be had, coming back as elated as 
Dell when she reported that it was as fine 
as could be. When Maggie came up she 
found Dell all ready, looking quite nice in 
her one presentable frock—which her 
mother had sat up late the night before to 
wash and iron—and a cape and hat which 
had been Maggie's little sister’s. Mrs. 
O’Brien waved a good-by to them from 
the top of the stairs as they turned the 
corner. 

**There’ll soon be something for you to 
see, Dell,” said Maggie, encouragingly, in 
a hurry to leave the noisy neighborhood 
behind. 

Dell, however, found everything inter- 
esting. ‘‘That’s your door, Maggie, isn’t 
it? and is that the market where you 
go?” 

‘* Yes, and here’s a car,” said Maggie, in 
great content. 

The passengers looked at them with in- 
terest ; for Maggie, in her shirt waist and 
dark skirt and hat, was very pretty. By 








and by they reached the end of a street, 
A crowd of children stood waiting about, 
and more kept coming. Was that the 
boat out there in the water, with “ Titan” 
on it in gold letters? Dell spelled it out 
in delight, not knowing at all what it 
meant. Maggie carried her toa seat in 
a sheltered corner of the deck. Then the 
children began to troop aboard, laughing 
and shouting all together, and quite un- 
conscious that they themselves were a 
greater show to those who stood by than 
anything they were going to see. One 
little Italian had no hat; instead, a rag- 
ged red handkerchief was knotted about 
her head. A little fellow, with holes in 
his old black stockings showing two round 
spots of knee big enough for a Soapine 
advertisement, had only half a suspender, 
It seemed miraculous how he kept his 
over-large trousers on, and indeed it was 
not without many hauls and hitches. 

Dell could hear the chug-chug of the 
water against the boat’s keel as they 
started. Presently Maggie brought her a 
glass of milk and a sandwich. 

‘* You take half,” said Dell. 

“‘There’s plenty more, darlin’ ; 
ought to see the great cans of milk.” 

‘““Maggie, [should think all the children 
in New York were here.” 

‘‘T wish they were. Look, Dell; there’s 
a lotof real poor children, that don’t know 
what it is to have a treat like this.” 

‘*Perhaps somebody’ll get a turn next 
time in my place,” said Dell. 
we are very lucky.” 

She lay looking on with bright eyes. 
There. was a tall young man whom the 
lady with gray hair who sat near her 
called ‘‘ Ted.”’ He was everywhere, one 
minute picking up the little girl who had 
fallen down and bumped her head; an- 
other minute across the deck to separate 
two boys who were having a hard scuflle 
for the best place, holding them apart 
with a look at once so firm and funny 
that they had to laugh—and mind. Dell 
decided that he was very nice. How love- 
ly it was to see the blue sky! The water 
Dell was hardly able to see for the throng 
of children, 

By and by the boat began to move more 
slowly ; and as it finally stopped the chil- 
dren, with one wild whoop, rushed for- 
ward, in frantic haste to be off and see 
what the next thing was going to be. 
Dell was left alone. Soon the tali young 
man came bac‘, saying: ‘* You are notin 
such a hurry, are you?” 

‘‘No, sir; if you please, I can’t walk, 
on account of my knee being so bad, and 
I’m waiting for Maggie.” 

“Well, ‘Maggie’ is busy, and [ am 
going to see to you.” He lifted her care- 
fully. ‘‘Tf 1 hurt you, you must let me 
know.” Dell did not answer ; she thought 
his strong hold easier even than Maggie’s 
willing arms. 

‘Ts this the country ?” she asked, as he 
crossed the plank to the grove which ex- 
tended down to the water’s edge. 

“It’s all country along here. 
like it ?” 

“IvUs just lovely. Are those the flow- 
ers? Maggie said there would be flowers.” 

“Yes, there they are. Do you mean 
you never saw any before?” 

“Some,” said Dell, “not such a lot; 
are they there all the time ?”’ 

The tall young man laughed, and set 
her down under a large tree, and was off 
like a shot where two big boys were try- 
ing to climb a tree from the unwilling 
shoulders of smaller boys. Dell looked 
around her. All grass and trees, just as 
Maggie had said; and a field of white 
and yellow daisies, left uncut, if she had 
only known it, on purpose for them. 
Maggie came and went again, very bus- 
tling and important; she was helping the 
older ladies about the dinner, A young 
lady ina waits: blaz+r and sailor hat was 
playing games with the girls. There was 
one very odd thing about this young lady ; 
wherever she went a crowd of children 
followed. They went behind her and in 
front of her, as many as could hold her 
by the hands. Dell did not wonder at it; 
she thought she must be one of the saints 
that her mother told her about. Perhaps 
Mr. Ted might know ; she did not feel shy 
with Mr. Ted. Before long Mr. Ted came 
in sight again, blowing a shrill whistle. 


you 
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At this the children scrambled pellmell 
through the fields, each one in a hurry to 
be first for dinner. They sat in a ring 
upon the grass. Dell was on the outer 
edge. There was an unlimited supply of 
sandwiches, and as much milk as they 
could drink; then, such round, frosted 
cakes, and, at last, ice-cream! Mr. Ted 
brought Dell a saucerful, and sat by her 
to eat his own. Dell liked that; it was 
not as if he wanted her to hurry up and 
finish it. ‘‘ Well, this is pretty good all 
round! he exclaimed, stretching out his 
long legs comfortably. 

‘* And it lasts such a long time,” added 
Dell. 

‘What does? the ice-cream ?” 

‘* Everything.” 

** How ?” 

‘Why, now I know it’s here, I can 
think about it between times,” said Dell. 
Didn’t he ever think about things between 
times? She watched the young lady in 
the white blazer, showing a crowd of lit- 
tle girls how to make daisy chains. 
“Look here!” said Mr. Ted, ‘‘there’s 
something you would like to do, Shall I 
take you over there?” 

Dell would have liked to be near Miss 
Farquhar, perhaps have Miss Farquhar 
speak to her ; but when this plan was pro- 
posed, like some wiser people, she sud- 
denly became shy. ‘‘I don’t know,” ehe 
said ; ‘but I'd like to take a few flowers 
home to Mother, if”— 

“If what?’ The thin face looked so 
timid that Ted bent his head to hear her 
whisper. 

‘Will there be any daisies left for next 

ear?” 

Ted whistled. His face was a study. 
He picked her up and plumped her down 
on the edge of the daisy field. ‘There! 
pick all you want, and don’t worry. 
Didn’t hurt the knee, did I?” 

“Oh, no! You are kind, Mr. Ted.” 

“They’re a queer lot,” said Ted to Miss 
Farquhar, to whom he repeated this re- 
mark, ‘* Another young one was afraid 
to walk on the grass because ‘it looked 
like graves.’ Come to find out, all the 
grass she had ever seen was once at a 
funeral.” 

“Oh. Ted, that is pitiful !’ exclaimed 
Miss Farquhar, with a quick flush. 
‘“Auntie, it makes everything seem so 
wrong and upside down that Idon’t know 
what to do.” 

* Go right on with what you are doing,” 
replied the older lady, sensibly. 

Miss Farquhar, gathering her group 
around her again, made her way over to 
Dell. There she sat down, and while they 
all made long daisy chains she tol! them 
stories—such wonderful stories as Dell 
had never heard. She listened content- 
edly, with Miss Farqubar’s own blazer 
under her head for a pillow. She even 
ventured to put out one hand and rest it 
very softly on Miss Farquhar’s dress. 
The time went by all too soon, and Ted 
began to call the children together. It 
was still daylight, and they were notin the 
least tired. They would have liked a day 
twice as long; for there were no unkind 
grown people to cast a cloud over their 
good time by saying, loud enough to be 
heard, that ‘they would be glad enough 
to get home, for they never were so tired; 
and oh, hadn’t it been a long, tiresome 
day?’ On the contrary, every one 
seemed bright and jolly. Mr. Ted sang a 
funny animal song which pleased the 
boys immensely with its clever imitations 
of dogs barking and roosters crowing. 
Maggie sat by Dell. She had been helpful 
and was very proud of Miss Farquhar’s 
confidence. Miss Farquhar came to say 
good-by to them, promising to come to 
see Dell, which, with such as Miss Far- 
quhar, was no empty promise, The last 
Dell saw of Mr, Ted was on the plank, 
holding in a good-natured grip the young- 
ster with half asuspender, who, for the 
third time, had all but fallen overboard. 
Seon after, they were at home again, Dell 
holding fast the bunch of flowers and the 
Cluster of wild strawberries which she had 
found and brought home to her mother. 
She would not have her hat off until they 
were cared for and was delighted at her 
mother’s pleasure in them. Mrs. O’Brien 
put her right to bed in the bit of a bed- 
room opening out of the hot kitchen. A 
close, dark little place it was in contrast 
to the open woods and sweet, flower- 
scented air which she had breathed all 
day ; but Dell had a faculty which older 
people might have envied her of storing 
up happiness in her childish heart. 
“There was Maggie,” she thought, **and 
that elegant boat—and Mr. Ted—and _ the 
ice-cream—and the flowers—and that lady 
—she is so beautiful !” 

The happiest child in New York was 
fast asleep, 
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A Delicious Drink, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
For a right good and lasting cool drink, take 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate with ice-water and 
Sugar, 





PEBBLES, 


“Ts Barton rich?” ‘Well, only rela- 
tively so; he has a rich aunt.” —Puck. 


...-Minnie: **Did he kiss you when he 
proposed ?”” May: ‘Certainly ; I wouldn’t 
consider any but sealed proposals.”— 
Vogue. 


....-Solomon was esteemed a wise man in 
his day ; but then in Solomon’s day no one 
had ever seen a Harvard Sophomore.—Tev- 
as Siftings. 


....Four French sportsmen fired simul- 
taneously at arabbit, but it escaped ; then 
they asked all together: ‘‘I wonder who 
missed that time ?”—Titbits. 


for a walk): ‘‘ Your hands are dirty, my 
dear.”” Maudie: “Shall I wash them or 
put on my gloves ?”—Judge. 


.... She Wanted the Rudder.—''Ethel, will 
you row with me down the river of life ?” 
‘No, Clarence; but I wouldu’t mind act- 
ing as coxswain.”—Brooklyn Life. 


...-Mr. Sappy: “ Sheis engaged to Chol- 
ly and myself. Don’t you think that’s 
bad?” She: ‘‘Oh, I don’t know: she 
doesn’t have to marry either of you.’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


Breen Music Teacher; “T don’t know why 
youare displeased. Your daughter really 
sings very well.”?) Father: “ Yes; but how 
is it that she never sings anything but so- 
prano ?”—Schalk, 


....Not at Jokes—Tracer: “Do you sup- 
pose that the editors of comic papers ever 
smile?” Spacer: “Oh, yes; when they are 
not working.’’— Vogue. 


..“* There is room at the top,” said the mer- 
cury gay; 
“At least that’s what sundry philosophers 
say; 
But you'll find, if some heed to this tube 
you will pay, 
That there won’t be a great deal of room 
there to day.”— Washington Star. 
....Ata certain place of public entertain- 
ment a student was bragging of his mani- 
fold accomplishments, until at length one 
of the company lost patience, end said, in a 
gruff tone: ‘‘Now we’ve heard enough 
about what you can do. Come, tell us 
what there is you can’t do, and Pll under- 
take to do it myself.” ‘‘ Waal,” replied the 
student with a yawn, “IT can’t pay my ac- 
count here; so glad to find you’re the man 
to doit.” And the critic paid, amid roars 
of laughter from the audience.—Exchange. 





Don’t be 
the Axe! 
Just keep 
in mind 
that the 





grocer 

or the 

p>» ped- 

1. , 2s 
aan has 


‘“‘an axe to grind,” when he 
tells you that he has something 
“as good as” or ‘‘the same 
as’’ Pearline. ‘There can be 
but one reason—more profit 
to him by your use of the 
substitutes. 

But how is it with you? 
What reason can you have for 
wanting to take the risk? 
Certainly not economy — 
Pearline leads to the greatest 
economy in every direction— 
saves the most money, time, 
clothes and health. If your 
grocer sends you an imitation, 
be honest—send it back. 3% 





How Shall | Heat My House? 


THE FURMAN BOILER is what you want to know about 


when you are considering a steam or hot water system of heating ; 
and a little time spent in posting yourself about screw joints, triple 


jackets, vertical circulation, etce., will be a paying investment. 


experience is yours if you send for our book. 


HERENDEEN MFC. CO., 
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.-A servant-girl had pricked her finger 
with the prong of a fork, and seemed great- 
ly distressed about it. ‘Only think, 
ma’am,”’ she said to her mistress, “‘if it was 
German silver inflammation or blood-poi- 
soning might set in!’ ‘‘ Don’t alarm your- 
self, child; the forks are real silver, take 
my word for it.’’ ‘*‘ You are quite sure?’ 
‘Positive.’ Next morning the silver and 
the girl had gone off by the first train.— 
Gazette des Tribuneaux, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


DIAMONDS. 
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Left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
belonging to one; 3, delicious: 4, fresh; 5, 
a consonant. 

Right hand: 1, A vowel; 2, an animal ; 3, 
fruit; 4, a measure; 5, a vowel. 

Across: A fine fruit. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


* © & & a Ss 
* *& & ¢ & © *@ 
* * & & & SD-# 1s 
= @ 2: @ oF oe op 


Left-hand square: 1, Brightness; 2, a 
mineral vein; 8, songs; 4,a point of the 
compass. 

Right-hand: 1, A grub; 2, a mixture; 3, 
an outbreak ; 4, asmall particle. 

Across the two: A creature with a lumi- 
nous tail. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG, 1liTH. 
FLIGHT OF STAIRS, 
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| Disinfect. 


keep disease 


from your home 
Rely on PLATT’S 
CHLORIDES as your 


household disinfectant. 
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ittle drops of water, 
Fearon ciear and cold, 
M ake the great specific 
For both young and old. 


Saratoga 
Kissingen 
Water 


The Delicious, Sparkling Table Drink. A 
8pecitic for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Insom- 
nia, Nervousness and all stomach ills, 
Sold everywhere. In bottles only. 
Saratoga Kissingen Spring Co., 
| SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
RY OSS 
























HALF-SQUARE WORD. 


Ss 
Ss O 
SIR 


ADDING. 
1. Par a phrase. 
2. Par a vaunt. 
3. Par a vail. 

4. Par a close. 
5. Par a mount. 
6. Par a pet. 

7. Par a bole. 

8. Par a ment. 
9. Par a chute. 








VEGETABLE 


PAIN pestROYER 


——— ay 


THE WONDER OF HEALING ! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CU., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
See our name on every wrapper and label, 








Don't pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 
nomical than a liquid,for the reason that 
it is concentrated, and housekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance and dissolve it themselves. 

The 


genuine 


signature 
on the jar 


' has this in blue. 


De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit 


AN ENGLISH INVENTION. 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Delleciousty palatable to 
the most refined taste. Itisan established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the essence and cen- 
ter of the human beatin itself, and kindles afresh the 
fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown 
of the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous 
conditions of robust health of body and mind, and 
enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, 
and muscles The digestion is invigorated, appe- 
tite locreases, the bowels become regular, 
sleepcalm and refreshing, the lips red, eves 
brigtter, skin cleaner and healthy. They 
insure sound, white teeth, and arrest premature 

















nervous dyspe 
10 cents to 
Chicago, lt. (Sole manufacturers in the United 
States), for samples free by mali: also testimonials 
and price-list. 


OT 


Poverty of blood, sluggish 
digestion, and sleeplessness 
retard mental and physical 
growth. This is nature’s 
own remedy. 38 





NO MORE GRAY HAIR! 
Use LOFTIE’S SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, gray or faded 
hair to its natural color. Is recom- 
mended by physicians and chemists. 

Hundreds of testimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. V., May 2, 85! 
Henry Loftie—Permit me toadd my 
testimonial of the efficacy and virtues 
of your Salvatorinm to restore gray 
and faded hair to its orginal color and 
beauty. From personal experience I 
find it. is all you claim for it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons so often used for that purpose. 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
For sale by leading Druggists. (Catajogue.) 
HENRY LOFTIE & SON. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sent by express, charges paid, $1. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 





RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton St.. New York, 
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GEEC WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


‘BE PI Prats 





$ (Tasteiess—Effectual.) 


, am FOR Alt. 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
‘ DISORDERS. 

$ Such as Sick Headache, Wind end Pain in the§ 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
tings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy. Blotches on the 2 
8 Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful Dreams, All @ 
@ Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 

Covered with a Tastelessand Soluble Coating. 


> Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Cc anal St. —" 














BAKER'S srtaxrast cocoa. 











‘‘The Cook’s Day Out’’ 


does not become such a trial when you have 


‘Perfect "' range in your kitchen. It has 
no ‘‘bad days,"’ but cooks well and gives 
abundance of hot water all the time. Send 


for catalogue. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 

84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 

127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 





A BRAIN FOOD - 
FOR THE EFFECTS OF MENTAL STRAIN 


TRADE 
MARK 


A CONCENTRATED BRAINFOOD. 

A NEW DISCOVERY IN THE CHEMISTKY OF 
TISSUE-FEEDING PRODUCTS, 
THIS IS NOT A MEDICINE, 
but a concentrated food, and will positively re- 
lieve the long train of nervous symptoms caused 

by overwork, worry and debilitating losses. 

You take a powder dry on the tongue four 
times a day; as a result you have new life, en 
ergy and renewed vigor. Price per Box, $1. 
Manufactured only by THE C. L. HAZZARD CO., 

P. ©, Box 529, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

Atrial bor will be sent free to any one mentioning 


ba this paper 
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H 
Best Cough Syrup. 


intime. Sold by one ge 








LSarm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will he glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggeationas or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


PREPARING AND APPLYING 
FARMYARD MANURE. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 


THE profits of a farm devoid of virgin soil 
depend very largely on the way its manure 
is saved, prepared and applied. To the 
owner of deep, new, alluvial land from 
which careless culture brings bounteous 
harvests, artificial fertilization is not a 
vital question. A time, however, will come 
when he or his successors will pot have 
cumbersome piles of straw to burn, nor be 
able to reap a profit from the unaided soil. 
There seems, moreover, to be a conflict of 
opinion among agricultural writers as to 
the handling of home fertilizers. One gen- 
tleman states that the colored liquid flow- 
ing from new, and therefore unfermented, 
manure is of little value. Were he to apply 
it to the roots of growing plants, I believe 
their luxuriance would svon convince him 
of his mistake. But evenif the soundness 
of his dictum could be proved, he showed a 
lack of wisdom in uttering it. Its main 


effect must have been to make wasteful -‘ 


farmers believe that the dark-brown out 
flows from their yards only 
trifling losses. 

There are other writers who recommend 
winter applications of new manure to bare 
ground. They allegethat rains carry what- 
ever is soluble into the soil, and tbe turn- 
ing under in spring of the coarse material 
insures a good crop. They admit that early 
winter dressings give the best returns. 

The cause of this is that as spring ad- 
vances loss of ammonia by the decompo- 


occasioned 


creased. Wherever there are bright winter 
days the loss must be great at the best. 
The practice saves work, but squanders am- 
monia, without which there can be no fer- 
tility. Of course such a coating will do 
good; but if the same quantity of manure 
were first properly prepared, and then 
quickly plowed in, the harvest yield from 
it would be so much better that the other 
plan would be immediately condemned. 
And here a flat contradiction between the 
opinions and the practices of these writers 
comes into view. The first I have alluded 
to said that the leachings of stall-cleanings 
were poor because fermentation had not 
set in. The second authorities apply the 
unfermented material to frozen ground, 
and assert that rain washes potent fertil- 
izers out of it. Which of the statements is 
correct ? May not both be in some measure 
incons:stent with sound theory, and there- 
fore at variance, also, with economical 
practice? For ages the English farmer has 

been top-dressing his old, thickly swarded 

meadows with newly made manures. A 

moist, cloudy climate aids him, and the 

matted roots soon appropriate whatever is 

soluble. Yet he does sustain a loss of am- 

monia, particularly in dry weather. 

When a chemist has a material which he 
wishes to analyze, he uses what he calls re- 
agents to obtain certain precipitates, each 
of which he knows by sigbt to belong toa 
given element. Hetries one reagent after 
another, until he has wrested from the 
compound the last of its chemical secrets. 
The agriculturist may not regard himself 
as achemical operator, yet such he is; and 
it will be to his interest if he understands 
the laws which he brings into action. His 
land is full of insoluble and, therefore, 
inactive mineral ingredients. The more of 
these he can make soluble the greater, 
within certain limits, will his crops be, 
Like the chemist he uses reagents, not 
however to get granular precipitates, but 
to fill the cle:r water which his soil holds 
with an invisible food his growing plants 
can drink in, with advantage to them and 
at harvest time to him. Of these reagents 
skillfully prepared farmyard manure is the 
chief, and if it is conjoined with liberal cul 
ture, natural law will do the rest of the 
chemical work. In dense, unbroken land 
the surfaces to be operated upon are too 
few to insure prompt and generous out- 
come. I willillustrate my meaning. 

Ifone hundred pounds of dry straw were 
scattered in winter on bare ground, its ma- 
nurial strength would be slight ; but if an 
equal quantity were placed in contact for 
several months, with the droppings of well- 
fed stock, it would become effective for 
transmutation purposes inthe field. Every 
short piece of such saturated, partially de- 
composed straw, which touched a moist, 
pulverized soil, would initiate desirable 
changes in its constituents. The treasure 
it bore would be chemically seized by a 
dozen hungry mouths, and thereafter other 
transformations would ensue, between one 
particle and another of the enriched earth. 
Through decomposing processes, impris- 
oned ingredients would after atime be set 
free, to take part in vegetable growing. 
Then one of the silent workers through 
which God feeds the world, would with its 
rootlets below and its blades of green above, 
imbibe a share of the prepared store which 
that piece of straw had brought within its 
reach, and grow accordingly. 

The critic may assert that this system of 
straw-sonking is merely robbing one body 
of matter to fructify another. In place of 
robbery the purpose is to rearrange and 
distribute forces for wider and better effect 
in crop production than would otherwise be 
practicable. As grain seeds are widely 
scattered, and the object is to give every 
one of the plants they call into being a 
chance to do its best asa money bringer, 
the fertilizers which are relied upon for 
that end must be equally well dispersed if 
the highest results are to be secured. Mul- 
tiply the plant-nourishing fragments, and 
a multiplication of practical results will 
inevitably follow. That is one reason why 


itably used as auxiliaries to the bome sup- 
ply. They are so widely dispensed that 
every tiny plant gets a little help when it 
specially needs it, and as robustness is ac- 
quired the donee goes on as a prospector for 
nourishment to a prosperous end. 

It is well known that in the feeding of 
stock, assimilation is furthered by mixinga 
concentrated food with a poor but well- 
adapted material. An increase in volume 
enlarges the surface on which digestive se- 
cretions can act. The soil bas a mighty 
stomach, and the preparation of food for it 
will some day become an art. worthy of the 
loftiest human minds. When the refuse 


matters of our cities are so controlled that 





sition of exposed pieces of ordure is in- 


concentrated factory manures can be prof- 1 


death to mankind the practical triumph of 
agricultural chemistry will be drawing 
near. 

By mixing the different kinds of stock 
feces and adding suitable absorbants, the 
bulk is soaugmented that when it reaches 
the soil its restorative powers will, by 
wide distribution, be aggregately enhanced. 
To further these ends, careful spreading 
and prompt covering over require to be 
observed in the field. To minimize the loss 
from exposure, night work may be advis- 
able. ‘he time, no doubt, will come when 
electricity will be used both to give light 
for such nocturnal labor, and add to the 
yield of crops. 

Since home-made manure is of paramount 
service on the farm, itis important to de- 
cide how it can be best saved, mixed and 
increased. If it pays to doa thing well, the 
facilities for doing it ought to be provided 
without niggardliness. As the air, sun, 
wind and rain are all robbers of ammonia- 
cal compouuds, and ammonia is a necessity 
in agriculture, their depredations ought to 
be checked at every vulnerable point. For 
that purpose a building over the manure 
pit is required. The pit itself should be 
an excavation, with its bottom consider- 
ably below the general surrounding level, 
for in that case gravity will lighten the 
daily work. The sides of this receptacle 
should be solidly walled up, and no water 
from higher surfaces or unguttered roofs be 
allowed to enter it. Its bottom, formed 
with an easy grade for teaming work, 
ought to be causewayed with hard, well- 
bedded rocks, #80 that good footing for 
horses may be assured. The spaces be- 
tween these rocks require to be filled with 
such a mixture of lime, sand and cement as 
will “set,” and thereby prevent percolation. 

In any climate a good, protecting struc- 
ture over this treasure storehouse will soon 
pay for itself. If the water from the roof 
is retained near by, it will be available in 
the interior when wanted ; for the object at 
all times must be to keep the mass fairly 
moist but never very wet. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for regarding a roofed-in 
pit as indispensable. It admits of a mod- 
erate, easily governed fermentation, which 
adds to the early availableness of the con- 
tents. 

Where thirty or more inches of rain fall 
within the year, there is, necessarily, in the 
absence of aroof,a heavy loss at certain 
times by leaching. Even if the escaping 
liquid can be used on pasture, only part of 
it is saved, and the solids which remain are 
devitalized. When the fertility of a farm 
is mainly dependent on a coating from year 
to year of that kind of depleted material, it 
does not require prophetic power to foretell 
that its course as a producer will be down- 
ward, In diy weather there is a great loss 
of ammonia from the open yard. The sun 
heats the mass for several feet down, and 
causes a wasteful evaporation. If the con- 
stant ascent of its best element were visible 
to the eye, the importance of a roofed in 
yard would be at once admitted. 

The protected manure pile ought to be 
under the charge of a painstaking, intelli- 
gent man. To give him fullcommand over 
it there should be a well and a good pump 
at its lowest point. With a hose-pipe and 
nozzle he can distribute che rich liquid 
brought up, and, when that is insufficient, 
asupply of water from the outside can be 
applied by a sprinkler, 

The different kinds of excrement ought 
to be thoroughly mixed. That from the 
horse-stalls being easily fermented, should 
be used to quicken the cold product of the 
cow-house. That obtained under high 
feeding systems, ought to be put with the 
strawy stuff from young-cattle boxes. A 
continuous, systematic uniting of the rich 
with the poor, of the quick with the slow 
decaying kinds, insures good chemical and 
practical finalities. 

In the use of bulk-giving absorbent sub- 
stances, each locality is necessarily depend- 
ent on the quantity at command, its cheap- 
ness, and nearness to the homestead. Where 
sawdust abounds it will pay to use it. 

It lasts well in the soil, and ite mechan- 
ical effect on clays is of itself worth some- 
thing. Tannery refuse, when itis the prod- 
uct of finely chopped bark, is also good. If 
dry peat could be obtained it would be val- 
uable. Any kind of swamp soil, or “ muck” 
becomes, after being exposed to the sun, an 
excellent addition. 
such as can be taken without injury from 
theturning ridges of fields, becomes by sat- 
uration an active enriching and transform- 
ing agent when it is returned to the earth. 
On almost every farm there are hollow 
places, or swales, into which rich soil is 
carried during heavy rains. One of such 
spots is a storehouse, which can be drawn 
upon with great profit. Dig out enough 
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vals to get rid, by germination, of the seeds 
of weeds. Once that end is gained and sun- 
light has done its part to change it chemic. 
ally, haul it home and keep it dry for 
future use. A few months in the manure 
pit, where it is used for absorbing and de- 
composing purposes, makes that soil a veri- 
table fertilizer. 
When from any cause it is impossible to 
provide a rcofed-in pit, a few things may at 
least be done to limit the loss due to ex- 
posure; adding to the depth and reducing 
the length and width of the manure pile 
will do that. Then the contracted area 
ought to be walled up on the sides, and 
water from surrounding surfaces kept out. 
If soil is freely used it will not only check 
fermentation, but retain much of the 
ammonia volatilized in summer. The roof, 
however, is a necessity whenever it can be 
secured, In cases where hauling to the field 
in winter of prepared manure is an object, 
the use of litter along the sides of the pile, 
and acoating of near-by soil atop, will pre 
vent serious loss, 
It is not wise to have a dung-pit in the 
cellar of a hay and stock barn. The satu 
ration with fecal liquids of exposed surfaces 
whether they are of wood, stone or cement, 
will in time pollute the atmosphere of the 
entire structure. While olfactory orgens 
deadened by usage might give no warning, 
the chemist would detect exhalations espe- 
cially deleterious to dairy products. ‘The ma 
nure pit ought, therefore, to be by itself. 
Around it there may be boxes for young 
stock and pens for sheep or pigs; but it is 
advisable to leave space enough between 
them to give good ventilation. 
It may be thought that to carry out the 
ideas suggested in this article will occasion 
considerable outlay as well as extra daily 
labor. That is quite true. My object bas been 
to recommet d a mode of management which 
I know to be worthy of attention. I will 
obnly add that if the careful saving and 
handling of farmyard manure is made the 
chief question in diversified agricultural 
operations, time will afford conclusive 
proof that between it and favorable bank 
balances there is a very close connection. 

Dos CABEZAS, ARIZ. 
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THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF DUCKS.* 


BY JOHN W, CAUGHEY, 


WHEN a duck expresses a desire to sit, 
cover her nest or change her quarters; 
give her an extra allowance of beef scraps, 
and in from three to five days she will re- 
turn to laying. If you have the amount of 
money needed, by all means purchase an 
incubator. Never waste time, money and 
patience, and addle any amount of bigh- 
priced eggs, by trying to manufacture and 
run a cheap, home-made machine. They 
will always prove disappointing and about 
worthles-, tho you may occasionally, with 
great care and patience, get a half-way 
hatch. You never, in reality, know what 
you are actually doing. If you caunot af- 
ford a good machine, use hens. I always 
select a broody hen that I judge reliable, 
and never put eggs under her until sure of 
her intentions. Ifill two inches of dirt into 
the bottom of the nests, and cover it with 
an inch of mown hay or straw. Insect 
powder must be occasionally used quite 
freely, especially if she is kept on the nest 
for two or three hatches, to keep the lice 
from making her uneasy, or, perhaps, even 
driving her from the nest. 

Eleven duck egys are enough for a clutch. 
The eggs should be freely sprinkled with 
tepid water, two or three times, the last 
week of the batch, if the weather is warm— 
and in case it is very hot do not allow the 
hen to sit too close, for the ducklings will 
not be vigorous. Never set a number of 
hens near together unless you have the 
proper conveniences, for they will swap 
nests, break each other’s eggs, aud often 
quit entirely. With access to plenty of 
whole corn, fresh water, dust bath and 
gravel a good sitter can safely be trusted 
twelve weeks without injury to herself; 
butif you have the means obtaina good 
incubator. Be independent of the lousy, 
vicious, patient annihilating old hen. Then 
you can set your eggs when you are ready 
todo so and not when she is ready. Get 
out ducklings in flocks that can be better 
attended to and put them on the markets 
when prices rule high. The cost of hatch- 
ing several hundred ducklings does not ex- 
ceed the cost of one sitting hen, and the 
time and care spent is not worth while mev- 
tioning when compared with the trouble 
that several sitting hens will give. 


I say again wet the incubator. The first 
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hatch, rightly conducted, ought to yield 
enough to pay for it, all necessary expenses 
and one or two hundred dollars besides. 
The prejudices that so many worthless 
machines have tended to create and diffuse 
against incubators in general have now 
given way to a great extent, in face of the 
fact that there are many good machines 
that can be depended upon. 

There is a much neglected subject kin- 
dred to incubators of which I shall make 
particular note—it is the incubator room. 
Now many makers will tell you that their 
machine isso regulated as to run anywhere. 
They may run anywhere, but what about 
hatching anywhere ? Between the opening 
of the ventilators that completely destroy 
the proper humidity and the actual skip- 
ping around of the thermometer inside 
your machinery, your hatch can never bea 
first-class hatch—and a poor hatch means 
not alone many eggs left in the trays, but 
worse yet, those which have succeeded in 
coming out, have done so under such a va- 
riety of unnatural and detrimental circum- 
stances, that they can be raised only with 
great difficulty, and then are anything but 
first-class stock. It is now that the unlucky 
operator declares incubators and artificial 
hatching an infamous fraud and thinks 
himself fully justified in sallying forth 
among his neighbors on acrusade against 
such unnatural methodss Never mind 
what the maker says, but as soon as you 
can buy a machine, have a proper place in 
which to run it. Its place is where it’ will 
require as little attention as possible, for 
your time must be principally devoted to 
the care of ducks avd ducklings. A cellar 
is often a very good place, as there the tem- 
perature seldom runs from one extreme to 
the other; and thermal changes must, of 
course, be avoided; for with them any ma- 
chine, no matter how nicely packed, will 
require ventilation more or less and this, be- 
sides impairing your hatch by allowing the. 
humidity of the inside atmosphere to escape, 
thus toughening the membrane around the 
duckling, will give you a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble. I use an incubator room 
which actually has no thermal changes. It 
bas many other merits not to be lightly pass- 
ed over. Itisinan outbuilding, and is aroom 
within aroom. The inside room is six feet 
high ; the partitions are made of rough pine 
boards one foot apart, the intermediate 
space rammed with sawdust. The top is 
covered with sawdust to the depth of two 
feet. There is a double door, close fitting, 
also rammed with sawdust, opening on the 
north side into a walk leading to the duck 
house. Over the door there is a ventilator, 
one by two feet, extending from outside 
partition one foot through sawdust to in- 
side partition. Inside this ventilator are 
partitions, one anda half feet long by one 
foot wide, four in number, nailed on the 
sides alternately three inches apart. As 
you can at once see, they jut by each other 
six inches; and this forms a sinuous egress 
for the heat that would otherwise accumu- 
late, while it does pot permit the room to 
be affected by outside changes, This makes 
the best’ place for running an incubator 
that I have ever tried, the temperature 
holding precisely at 80°; and the greatest 
range of thermal changes it has ever had 
has been but one and one half degrees. 

The cost of this room, including the draw 
ing of sawdust, the boards and the work, 
did not exceed fifteen dollars ; and for those 
who need a room for only one machine the 
cost ought. to be considerably less. I visit 
them but once in twelve hours. For weeks 
they have never changed one-fourth of a 
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degree. This room being so warm, how- 

ever, more than the usual water surface for 
evaporation must be exposed. The first 

three days use no moisture, the three suc- 

ceeding days one pan, the next three days 
two pans, and the remainder of the time, 

allfour. Five minutes, morning avd night, 

is allthe time that 1 expend upon the ma- 
chines, except when I put in eggs or when 

a hatch comes off, or when the lamps need 

testing or refilling ; but during those five 

minutes I must have a clear head. I pre- 

serve this daily routine, and I advise you, 

my reader, to study it carefully. One day 

is entirely devoted to turning the eggs 
twice—at seven o’clock in the morning avd 

at the same hour in the evening. On alter- 
nate days simply turning the eggs in the 
morning, but at six o’clock in the evening 

the lamps are neatly trimmed and filled, 

turning up the wick until the blaze is the 
same as I hadit before, and at seven v’clock, 
whea the evgs are again turned, if the ex- 
tinguisher is drawn up over the wicks any, 

the high: isturned up alittle. A novice wouid 
think this a careless and simple operation ; 
he would be sadly mistaken, and here take 
note. In these few apparently careless mo- 
tions the lamps are filled, trimmed, and re- 
turned firmly to place, turning without 
jarring the eggs quickly and well at the 
same time. In these few apparently care- 
less glances I must have comprehended 
that the extinguishers are properly at- 
tached, if the blaze is.at the proper point, 
the regulator free from all friction in its 
bearings, the right number of moisture 
pins sufficiently filled. Not one of these 
details must I allow to escape me, and I 
must even see if the door is closed upon 
leaving; for, foolish as it may seem, | 
knew of one man who forgot to do this. 
As you see, there is nothing complicated- 

itis all exceedingly easy. It is simply care 
required ; and care you must have. An in- 
cubator should always rest on a firm foun- 
dation. I firmly attach this to the side of 
the wall, so that it cannot be swayed or 
jarred. Have the thermometers in the cen- 
ter of trays running steadily at 100°, before 
introducing the eggs, then put the ther- 
mometer on the eggs in the center of trays, 
tipping the face forward so that the mer- 
cury in the tube can be readily seen with- 
out opening the glass doors. When the 
temperature reaches 102°, keep it there for 
three or four days without opening the 
doors, cr in any way disturbing the eggs. 
At the end of that time you must test, and 
then begin to turn them. Neverallow evgs 
to remain in the same relative positious 
throughout a hatch. Gather up the eggs 
in one end of the tray, place them on center 


ones ; now lay the palms of the hands flat 
upon the eges, and rol! and draw them to 
the end of the tray, allowing the top ones 
to gently drop into place. Repeat this with 
the other end of the tray, and your eggs are 
turned in baif a minute in the best possible 
way. As good a plan as you can possibly 
adopt is the above. 


PITTSBURG, P#NN. 
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[For the week ending Thursday, August 17th, 1893.) 


TEA. —Offerings of tea are made carefully and 
guardedly, and everything is done to keep 
prices up. Buyers only take goods when they 
are sure of disposing of them immediately. No 
one wishes to carry stock. Amoy is 12@l6c.; 
Fuchau, 12@'32c.; Formosa, 6@40c¢., and 
Japans, l0@30c. 

COFFEE.—-The same is true in coffee  Job- 
bers and dealers prefer to work along with what 
stocks they have on hand, and speculate as lit- 
tle as possible. Mocha is 21@21'6c.; Java, 21@ 
Zic.: Maracaibo, 1844 @22c.; 
and Brazil, 16@18c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined is fairly 
active,and there is no probability of any change 
in prices. Cut loaf is 54g@5.8le.; crushed, 53<¢@ 
5.8le.; powdered, 5.44@5%¢c.; granulated, 5.18@ 
hye.; Columbia * A,” 4.94@5'gc.; Mould * A," 
Ny@.ibe, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed calves are 
active and high, with city dressed at 8@10c., and 
country dressed veals, 7@9%4c. Dressed inutton 
is steady at 6@9e, per t., and dressed Jambs in 
fair demand at 7@l0c. Country dressed bogs 
are weak at 8@&téc. for medium, and light and 
fancy, 9@MYGc. 


PROVISLONS.—There is little speculation in 
provisions, and especially for pork; but the 
local demand and for exports is very large,sothat 
goods move trely. Prices are held steady, 
with mess pork at $14.50@15; family, $17.50@ 
IX, and short clear, $16.50@19. Beef is quiet; 
with family at $1012, and extra mess, $8@8.50, 
Beef hams are steady at S§17.50@18, Cut meats 
are firmer,with pickled bellies at e.; shoulders, 
HYyaic.., and hams, Walle. Lard is quiet but 
firm, with Western refined at 9c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The trade in flour has 
been very quiet and featureless. Buyers and 
sellers are again at odds, and they do not seem 
to be able to agree upon prices. The trade in 
winter wheat flours is scattering, whfle spring 
monopolizes most ef the regular transactions. 
City mill straights are $3773.25, and clears, 
$3.85. Winter patents are $3.40@3.70; straights, 
$3.10@3.80, ard — clears, $2.75@3.10; — spring 
patents, $5.6504.10; straights, $3.15@3.75, and 
clears, $2 40@290. Cornmeal is quiet, with yel- 
low Western at $2.65@2.75. : 


GRAINS AND HAY.--The condition of wheat 
has not improved much. The financial diffieul- 
ties in Chicago continue, and this bas caused an 
impression abroad that money is so sadly needed 
here that farmers are willing to part with their 
wheat for anything, and exporters are holding 
off. ‘There is also current a feeling that the 
Government estimate is far too low, and that 
the yield wlil be so Jarge as to prevent prices 
from rising. Back of this, however, there is a 
tendency of farmers to hoard their wheat except 
when they are in absolute need of money at 
once, September wheat holds at 70@70%¢e.; 
No. 1 Northern, 70K @705jc.; No. 2 red, 69%e. and 
ungraded, 69¢ Corn is also weak and a little off 
at the close, with reports of irreparable damage 
to the crop, and falling off of exports No. 2 
corn is 48toc., and September, 4744c, The market 
for oats is dull, but the cereal sustains its price. 
White oats are specia'ly firm. No 2 white oats 
are 40%c., and track white, 40 745c. The receipts 
of hay continue light, and prices are very firm. 
Fancy hay 1s $11.05 per 100%; No. 3 to Na, 
k@ive. New hay is 10 to 15c. per 100 less. Ship- 
ping hay is 75c. Straw is weak, with rye at 45a 
70e., ana oat, 40@45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
butter has been strengthening gradually this 
week, and it now closes much firmer in prices. 
Present prices, however, are extreme, and very 
fancy goods are needed to bring them. State 
creamery ix held up to 22@238c.; Western extras, 
224@2%3e.; firsts, 2he@21c., and seconds, 174@- 
Ilec State dairy is verv quiet, and in little de 
inand. Welsh tubs, extras, are quoted at 202- 
2lc., and seconds to firsts, 17@19'¢c. Half-firkin 
dairy is 2l@22c. fo extras; 1h@2Xc. for firsts, and 
17 @18e. for seconds. Fresh factory is quiet but 
firm at M@l7e., and choice imitation creamery 
firm at iewlke. The market for cheese bas been 
rather quiet and irregular this week, but prices 
have been well su tained. Exports have net 
been quite up to the mark, and domestic de- 
mand Is never large at this seavyon. Large sizes 
continue at 87#9Yc , and small sizes, §@O4e, 
Chenango choice skims have advanced to 7@7\e., 
and good to tine, 344 ablec. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market for live 
poultry is very quiet. and prices have fallen off 
considerably since last week. The supplies are 
large enough for all needs. Spring chickens 
have declined to l0@le. ; fowls, 1@1lle.; mixed 
roosters, 7¢c.; mixed turkeys, 11@124%c.; ducks, 
Date. per pair; geese, $11.57 = pair, and 


pigeons, 25735. per pair. Dressed poultry are 


Laguayra, @22c., 

















not much better. and the supply is large, with 
demand very moderate. Stocks on hana accu- 
mulate every day, and prices are knocked down 
by them. ‘Turkeys are @l2c.; Philadelphia 
broiling chickens, 4@lic.; Western broilers, 10 





@.12'4c. ; fowls, 1l@ .; old roosters, 8c.; spring 
ducks, M@lbe. ; tern spring geese, lix@léc., 
and squabs, $1.25@2.0 per doz. The receipts of 
eges are only moderate, while the demand for 
very good is high. Near-by fancy stock, loss off, 
are quoted at 1kc. per doz,; State and Pennsyl- 
vania, It@like.; Western, li@l6c., and infe- 
rior and seconds, $2.4k@3 per case. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Jersey 
and Long Istand potatoes are supplying the 
market chiefly now, and they are arriving in 
large quantities, but prices are nevertheless 
pretty orm. The averae price for good ones is 
$2@2.2h per bbl. Southern sweet putatoes are 
firmer at $24350 per bbl. Cabbages are very 
firm at $7@8 per 100. Onions hold firm and in 
good demand, with Western New York yellow 
at $2.50@2.75 per bbl.: Orange County red, $1.0@ 
2.0, and Southern, $2.254@2.50 per bbi. Jersey 
cucumbers are $1.50@1.75 per bbl., and Long 
Island pickles, $2@2.75 per 1,000; cauliflowers, 
$2@5 per bbl.; eggplant, 75c.q@erl per bbl.; toma- 
toes, 4c. @$1 per box; squash, 75c.@$1 per bbl.; 
turnips, 75c.@$1; string beaus, $1.50@2 per bag, 
and green peas, p%e2 25 per bax. 

FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Fresh 
good apples continue in demand, and poor are 
neglected. Up-rivers are $1@2.25 per bbl., and 
Jerseys, $1@2. Pears are in fair demand, but 
prices are firm for choice fruits. Le Conte pears 
are $22.50 per bbi.: Bartletts, $2.50@4 ; up-river 
Clapp’s favorite, $2.50@3 per bbl. Peaches are 
in liberal supply and wesk, Md. and Del. are 
50c.$1.25 per crate; aud N. C., $lt2 per large 
crate. Grapes are easy, with Delawares an 
Niagaras, 10@12c. per ®, and Ives, 15@20c. per 
basket. Watermelonsare $10@18 per 100; musk- 
melons, $1%2.50 per bbl.; blackoerries, l0@12c, 
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per qt., aud huckleberries, 5@10c. per qt. 
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used. 


top. Bake immediately after mixing. 
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sis, the “Royal.” 
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OnNA LEVEL Srasrow 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


fi | Weightless "Gem" Beds 
i Piano and we 


AH. Andrews&Co. 2 eniesent” 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Goid Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
@, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Vor Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 
















27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Sc. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
s 
Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveiton sale. Ask for it. 


D. 8. WILTRERGER, Proprietor, ° 
233 North 2d S8t.. Phila.. Pa. 


/BARRY'S TRIQQPHEROUS 
fe HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 

{ baldness, gray hair. and dandruff 
\ Makes the natr grow thick and soft. 

\ ale )} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
me S++— skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruisesanc 
sprains. All druggists or bv mail S0cta 44 Stone St. N.Y 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 







% 





To make One Loaf of Royal Unfermented Bread: 


1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,” cold boiled 
potato about the size of large hen’s egg, and water. 
Sift together thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub in the 
potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a stiff batter, 
about as soft as for pound-cake;, about a pint of water to a quart of flour will 
be required—more or less, according to the brand and quality of the flour 
Do not make a stiff dough, like yeast bread. 


greased pan, 4% by 8 inches, and 4 inches deep, filling about half full. 
loaf will rise to fill the pan when baked. 
placing paper over first 15 minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too soon on 


* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder, because it is the 
only powder in which the ingredients are prepared so as to give that continuous 
action necessary to raise the larger bread loaf. 


* 
The best baking powder made is, as shown by analy- 
Its leavening strength has been found 
superior to other baking powders, and, as far as I know, 
it is the only powder which will raise large bread perfectly. 


Com’r of Health, New-York City. 


Breadmakers using this receipt who will write the result 
of their experience will receive, free, the most practical cook 
book published, containing 1000 receipts for all kinds of 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
he hh hh he te he hh ht tt i 


The New Bread 


As endorsed and recommended by 
the New-York Health Authorities. 


Royal Unfermented Bread is peptic, palatable, most 
healthful, and may be eaten warm and fresh without 
discomfort even by those of delicate digestion, which 
is not true of bread made in any other way. 


Pour the batter into a 
The 
Bake in very hot oven 45 minutes, 


Do not mix with milk. 


* 


Cyrus Edson, M. D. 


; 
; 
; 
: 
! 


|! OFFER 
Commercial paper, which [ have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
Sand 10 percent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Correspondence s plicited 
Kef's.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Si. Paul, Minn, 
Merchants’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Minn. 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, TIL 
A. C. JAMISON, 
7,8 Mesaba Block, Duluth, Minn, 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 

Pews and 

Opera Chairs 


S.C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street. Boston, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Pr Pnt 1 attractive f 
P A N E L E D churches, hails, and ptores. “Send 
METAL _ for designs and estimates to 


ROP & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CEILINCS “7 , 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Branch Warehouses 
8&7 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 


Hydroulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
osition at Paris, France, tn 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1875, 
ond Centennial Exhibition, 
876. 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Biemishes, has most Beau- 
tiful Effect, Don’t Show. yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless. Wonderful Superi- 
White, Pink or 


over all others. 
w. 25c. Wood Box Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER Perfumer, 
56 Maiden Lane New York 


‘OVINGTON BROTHERS, | 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 





330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








In Paint 


repainting. Paints which 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


portant to obtain 


Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


it firmly adheres 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. 


Time has proven that white lead made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
** ANCHOR "’ (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 
«*BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER "™ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo) , 

‘“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


“ KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
**FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 
*“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*“« MORLEY "’ (Cleveland) 

*“*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

*““SALEM" (Salem, Mass.) 
**“SHIPMAN "' (Chicago) | , 

‘‘ SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*“*ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION"' (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the “Old Dutch”’ process. 


You get the best in buying them. 
tintin 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. te 
If you are going to paint, it wi!l pay you to send to us for a book containin informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


oO so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


__ FINEST IN THE WORLD. oon 
BRASS BEDSTEADS 

Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andtiron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 


Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 








THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO.., 


Successors to 
The Rost, 8. GOULD Co. and W. T. MERSEREAU Co. 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York. 
20) Feet Kast of Broadway. 





s Watches, Guns, Buggies, Harness, 
{ Sewing Machines, Organs, Bleyeles, 
rice Farm Tools, Safes, ete, List FREE, 
a CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, IL, 


Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 


4 ADV'G AGENCY, 
Reliable Dealing, Dodd \ 265 Wash'n CY: Boston 
‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
World's Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theoloz- 
ical Seminary opens its mre, as a Home for Chris- 
tian people at auniform rate of 50c, perday, 1 person 


inaroom, or, 74c. for2 persons. Address, HENRY 
W, CHESTER, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 









Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL. CO., 


CHICAGO, Lt. * 


WU. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Az institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
8c..ntific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
ln: ant growths, without the use of the knife. 

“Ve have never failed to effect a permas 
meat cure where we have had a reasonas 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


OBS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 











- 


ALS. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. for in- 


formation, maps, etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CHEAP > 
EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 





To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OF 
aoorness Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
Cincutars GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON appLicaTion TO W. A. 
THRALL, Generac Passencen ano TicKeT AGENT, 
CwHicano & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHicaco. 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genon in leas than Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8, 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 

Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 

Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 

lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 





The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. I), will sail from NE i 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as follows: 
WERRA, Sept. 9: KAISER (Kaiser Wilh IJ), Sept. 
16; FULDA, Sept, 3; WERKRA, Oct. 1. h 

Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easiest, 
and most. comfortable. Switzerland can be reache 
in six hours from Genoa. 





For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
VOELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
Pe age 
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